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STAEL-HOLSTEIN’S CONTRIBUTION TO ASIATIC 
STUDIES 

Baron Alexander von Stael Holstein was bom January 1, 1877 
on his family estate at Testama m the Baltic provmces, at that 
time the Impenal Russian Prefecture of Esthoma His father, 
August von Stael Holstein, a member of the old Baltic nobility, 
was related to many other aristocratic famihes and persons, among 
whom IS counted the French writer Madame de Stael His mother 
was born Cathenne von der Pahlen, also of a renowned anstocratic 
family The young Baron received a good education at home 
and from childhood spoke both German and French When about 
ten, he was sent to the “ Gymnasium ” in the small Esthoman 
town of Pernow, where many members of the Baltic nobihty were 
educated At this school, which included also the earlier college 
courses, he followed the classical program, studying Latin for 
eight years and Greek for six In addition, there were also courses 
in algebra, geometry and trigonometry, and the regular courses 
m Russian and European history and literature After graduating 
from the Gymnasium, he went to the University at Dorpat, where 
his father, as well as other members of his family, had studied 
He took two years post graduate work there m the humanities 
and afterwards, to the great astonishment of his family, decided 
to go to Germany and continue his study of the Classics and begin 
Sanskrit The old German proverb has it that “ Jeder Baron hat 
seme Phantasie,” and the family consoled itself with the thought 
that the study of Sanskrit could scarcely harm a wealthy noble 
In Germany he spent three and a hall years at the University of 
Berhn, and then transferred to the University of Halle, where he 
tiw. Ph D psewntatvaa tha folliawmg thesis, 

Der Karmapradipa, II Prapathaka' Inaugural Dissertation 
Friedrichs Universitat Halle Wittenberg 65 pp Halle, 1900 

His teachers already considered him a promising scholar, and 
when he returned to Russia the Sanskntologists F Stcherbatsky 

* The first part of the Karmapradijia was stud ed by F Schrader at Halle m 1889 
cf M WiNTEHViTZ Geschtchte der tnduehen Literatur 3 619 Lepzg 1902 

1 
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and S Oldenbutg urged him to take tke “ magister’s ” examination, 
m order that he might teach m the Imperial Umversity This was 
passed successfully, but he postponed teaching activity and en- 
tered the Asiatic Bureau of the roreign Office as an interpreter m 
the Indian section This position enhanced his social status and 
did not require regular presence m the office, so that he continued 
his philological research work at home 

He then laid plans to go to India, the country which interested 
him most, and m August 1903, arrived at Bombay In a paper 
read sometime during May 1904 before the Ethnographical 
Section of the Russian Imperial Geographical Society, he 
explains that, ]ust as students of the classics go to Greece and 
Italy, it was quite understandable that he should have a great 
desire to visit India, and that he was overjoyed upon arriving 
there In very vivid style he describes his journey through India, 
his visits to well known places, and his conversations with the 
Hin du scholars m Sansknt He shows great mterest in the school 
of music (Gandharvamahavidyalaya) at Lahore, where ancient 
Hindu music was studied, and where a Hindu who knew the whole 
Rigveda by heart sang to him some of the hymns In Benares he 
stayed three months, taking advantage of the presence there of 
many learned pandits to collect much new information as he 
studied the religious hfe of the Hindus In the last paragraph of 
his paper he states that although India presents a multipUcity of 
tribes, castes, and sects, every group is led by a Brahman who 
maintains the old sacred tradition, and that the key to an under- 
standing of this tradition lies in the works of Sanskrit hterature 
It was only five years later, m 1909, that he was appointed 
pnvat dozent at the Imperial University, after having dehvered 
on 'November 6, 19^9 a lecture to the members ol the Taculty of 
Oriental Languages to justify his appomtment This lecture was 
entitled Hsuan tsang and the Results of contemporary archaeo 
logical Surveys ” The paper read before the Geographical Society 
revealed a young Sanskritologist full of enthusiasm and deeply 
interested in Sansknt and m India, the lecture before the Faculty 
showed that the late Baron, already at the begmmng of his aca- 
demic career, was a weU prepared scholar, possessmg a deep 
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knowledge of the problem thit he was treating and a perfect 
mastery of method After mentioning the scarcity of geographical 
and historical matenal concerning ancient India, he mdicated the 
importance of the information provided by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsuan tsang, who travelled in Central Asia and India between 
629 and G45 A D collecbng Buddhist texts and visiting Buddhist 
sites In paragraph after paragraph he showed how the archaeo- 
logical discoveries were made through the information furnished 
by Hsuan tsang’s diary, that thus was facihtated the work of the 
British archaeologist Sir Aurel Stein, as well as the undertakmgs 
of many other scholars From this first official lecture we see that 
the late Baron was interested in India and its cultural relations 
with China and Central Asia 

His whole time, outside the few hours spent in teaching at the 
Faculty of Oriental Languages, was devoted to studies and re- 
search in Sansknt and Tjbelan, while his interests were enlarged 
to include the problems raised by the epoch making discoveries 
m Central Asia 

During the war, the number of his students being greatly re 
duced, he asked permission to go to China for two years and study 
the Tibetan and Mongohan documents preserved in Peking He 
left Petrograd via Siberia m May 1916 for Pekin g , without know- 
ing that the old Chinese capital was to become his permanent 
residence In 1917 the Bolshevik revolution deprived him of his 
personal income and of his salary The government of the new 
Esthoman Repubhc, estabhshed m 1918 after the Versailles treaty, 
left him only a small part of the large real estate holdings which 
he and his family had possessed for many generations He then 
accepted Esthoman citizenship but remained in Peking and tned 
to find a teaching position The Umversity of Peking invited him 
to a professorship, and he began lectures on Sansknt to a small 
group of devoted pupils But salaries were not paid regularly and 
times were difficult, tbe French Sanskntologists, with Levi and 
Foucher as leaders, tried m vam to help him He remained, how 
ever, calm and full of dignity durmg these hard years as he con 
tmued his study of Buddhism and Sansknt He deeply believed 
that China needed him in order to prepare well trained San- 
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skntologists His influence IS shown by the following “ Since the 

publication of Baron A Von Steel Holstein’s article on ‘ The 
Transliterated Sanskrit Text and the Ancient Pronunciation of 
Chinese Characters ’ m 1023 [No 12 below], the first Chinese 
writer who used this method to reconstruct the pronunciation of 
Ancient Chmese was Mr Dang Rongbao in his article 

■ On the Ancient Pronunciation of the times ’ [KECK 

1 No 2] While the pubhcalion of this aiticle aroused most 
vigorous protest from the old school Chinese phenologists, it really 
opened up a new road to the reconstruction of the Ancient Chinese 
pronunciation In my article on ‘ The Ancient Pronunciation of 
the initials ’ [CFPF 3, pt 1], I also used this method 

in discussing the sound value of certain ancient imtials, and I 
bebeve that any one who is wilhng to cultivate this extensive and 
fertile field will succeed m reaping further valuable results ” * 

In 1926 he published the important Kagya‘paj>anvaTta, giving 
the original and unique Sanskrit text with its Tibetan and Chinese 
translations It was the result of many years work, having been 
started while he was still m Petrograd 
His knowledge of Sanskrit and Tibetan and his profound in- 
terest m the different forms of Buddhism and Lamaism made him 
the fnend of high Buddhist monks and learned lamas, who, com 
mg to Peking from many remote places, never failed to visit the 
famous scholar These personal contacts and visits to temples 
gave him direct experience with the religious traditions, and it 
was to him a source of sincere regret that Buddhism and Lamaism 
v.ere gradually vamshing Trying to save what still remained, 
he collected all the iconographical material that was available 
*'In July 1926 Stael Holstein received perrmssion of Mr Chuang, 
President of the Palace Committee, to visit a number of Lama 
temples situated in the Porbidden City— temples which for many 
years seem to ha\e been entirely neglected In the upper story 
of one of these temples, the Pao hsiang Lou, he found a collection 
of bronze statuettes constituting a Lamaistic Pantheon which had 


Ch&ngp« Tte ^ortWe8te^n DialecU ol Tamg 

rl" The NaUonal neteareh ItuMute of Hutory and FhUology Mono- 

rwpK Smt* A No 18 p ti , Sbanglsw IBM 
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consisted originally of 787 figures.” * His friends in Peking still 
remember how enthusiastiche was about this discovery. He started 
to take photographs of all the statues but had time to complete 
only his work upon the statuettes of the Pantheon in the upper 
story, “ when an ofiicial letter from the Palace authorities informed 
him that his photographers would not be allowed to continue 
their work.” 

In 1928 he came to Cambridge and brought his material on 
the “ Two Lamaistic Pantheons,” giving them to the Harvard 
College Library for publication. During this academic year 
he lectured at Harvard as visiting professor. In September 1929 
he was appointed Professor of Central Asian Philology and re- 
turned to Peking. This new nomination and new support was an 
important event in his private and academic life. After going 
back to Peking he married Miss Olga von Grave who bore him 
a son and a daughter. 

Under his directorship there was established the Sino-Indian 
Institute, where, in collaboration with Chinese and Western 
scholars, as well as Tibetan and Mongol lamas, he continued on 
a wider scale comparative studies of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese 
Buddhist texts. Chinese scholars appreciated his work, and he was 
elected a member of the official Academia Sinica. For his academic 
activities the French government gave him the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

In 1932 appeared his article on a Tibetan text translated into 
Sanskrit under Ch‘ien-lung (18th cent.) and into Chinese imder 
Tao-kuang (19th cent.) which, as he says near the beginning, is 
qViVte e.xe.'Kpttcrwat, beeawse these we snany testa el Tifcetaw wwka 
translated from Sanskrit, but this Ritual for the Worship of the 
Guru of the Tusita Heaven ” is the only one which is translated 
from an original Tibetan text into Sanskrit. The five pages of 
translation are accompanied by thirteen pages of substantial 
notes. He also continued to w'ork in Tibetan iconography and 
published in this same year an article on two Tibetan pictures 

(No. 23) . In 1934: a very valuable article on two recent recon- 

* W E Clare. Txco Lamautic Pantheona, p zl, Cambridge, Mass , 1937 
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structions of a Sanskrit hymn transhterated with Chinese charac- 
ters in the 10th century A D appeared in the Yenclnng Journal 
This problem of reconstruction of the original Sanskrit from Chi- 
nese transhterations had already been studied by him, and three 
Sanskrit hymns were puhhshed in ISIS {Bibl Buddh 15) In 
this article he again mentions the importance of these trans 
hterations, and especially those of Buddhist sacred formulae, not 
only for Sanskrit studies but also for the study of the history of 
Chinese phonetics, and stresses the indispensability of Tibetan in 
order to compare the Chinese transhterations with the original 
Sanskrit words In the same year he published a short article on 
his Tibetan Kan]ur, printed m 1602 A D The scientific apparatus 
IS contained m very substantial notes concermng the different 
problems connected with this important Buddhist collection 
During the last five years, in spile of illness which was slowly 
becoming worse, he continued to work intensively His last article, 
on Avalokitesvara, was pubhshed in this Journal In the summer 
of 1936 he went to Japan, but soon returned to Peking on account 
of poor health His family and fnends were anxious about him, 
but, refusmg to follow the advice of doctors that he abandon work, 
he continued to spend his days in the study From the begmmng 
of 1937 he felt quite seriously ill, yet it was not until the last week 
that he consented to enter the German hospital, where it was too 
late to save his hfe His blood pressure was too high, and his 
body extremely weakened by long dieting On March 16 he died 
A great scholar passed away leaving nobody to fill his place 
Buddhist studies will probably have to wait a long time for an- 
other who will be able, with the same scientific equipment and 
deep erudition, to conlmue the work in this special and difficult 
field 
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THE SnUN-TSVNG SUin-LV Wwl'm AND THE 
nsi) IlSVAN-KUAI LV 

, Tsciiev Yikkoii [Ch'ln Yin-k‘o] 

TeivcnOA Vstnnmr 
CuAScsnA. IltrvAN, Cuiya 

A general considernlion of the materials for tlic history of China 
x\ill show', on the \\holc, that private compilations easily fall into 
slander and error, tnIuIc the blemish on oflicial works lies in the 
fact that they either avoid or embellish many important facts 
When studying the historj’ of an event, if one can take into equal 
consideration tlie official and the private norks, and, after due 
reflection, choose carefully from them, he may succeed in getting 
a true picture of the event and escape the errors of slander and 
omission.* 

Han Yu’s (7C8*824 A. D.) Shun-isung shih'lu (Cf. 

0-10) is a history prepared and presented by a court historian. 
Li Fu-ycn*s Jhu Ihuan-kuai lu is a composition offered by 
an unreliable candidate for official preferment. The content of the 
two books is decidedly not of the same type, but ^hat they record 
regarding the secret relations of Ilsien-tsung and the eunuchs 
during the whole Yuan-ho period, may be used each in turn to 
elucidate the other. I mention this merely as an example. 

Since Han Yu’s works arc commonly read by all, I need only 
state the title; there is no further necessity of describing his text. 
On the other hand, Li Fu-yen’s composition suffers differences of 
title, and there are many varying opinions relative to the date of 
compilation and the inlerprelnlion of phrases. It is not easy to 
understand. However, since the section of 3\Ir. Li’s book that I 
would quote in this article was not draNvn into the T'ai-p'inp 

‘ [The salient facts of this article w»D be clearer if the reader will bear in mind that 
Emperor Shun tsung ruled durug the first eight moons of 80 j A D , and that 

this period is known by the name C!i^ juan jflTC. Emperor Ilsien tsung5l/^> the 
son and successor, ruled from the ci^th moon of 803 to 820 The rest of the year 
805 IS known by the era name of Yung-chen^^l Beginnmg with 800 it is the era 
Yuan ho 1 


0 
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kuang cUf there is no means of coUating the text o! this passage, 
and to avoid proWty I will not discuss at this time the questions 
raised by this book. I quote it from the Bsu yu 89 [better, hsuan]- 
kuai lu as published by The Commercial Press in the Smpu ts ung 
Kan-shsupien. Ch.l.Sa-8b* (the section) reads en 

abrege as follows: iiiTVifc 

“The Commander of Kao-an Hsien in Hung Chou 

Hsin Kung-p'ing and the Commander of Lu-ling Hsien in 
Chi Chou, Ch^engShiii-lien both were natives 

of Hsia-p‘ei Hsien in Ssu Chou At the end of the 

Yuan-ho period they both went up to the muster. . . . On the 
way they stopped at Weil Hsiang ... The green-cl:^ 

servant named Wang Ch^ said to them, ‘I am a groom 
to a palace eunuch . . .* Ordinary folk do not understand 

this trip, but you wanderers* can see all.’ Mr. Ch'eng spoke up, 

‘ Why do you leave me out? ’ He replied, ‘ . Your life-span is 
short, therefore you simply cannot. One would not dare not to be 
attuned to one’s lot. On entering the city [of Ch‘ang-an], you 
should take up lodging with the Wang family at wooden doorway 
No. 2 along the wall north of the Western Gate in the K*ai-hua 
Quarter ... In the first part of the fifth watch Mr. Hsin 

shall stand under the old htiai tree in Pa-hsi.’ 

“At the appointed time Hsin walked to Pa-hsi. . . . Wang 
Chen led him to visit the Commander -in-Chief [of the cavalry 
sent to meet the emperor at his apotheosis]. . . . He remained there 
several days. . . . [The Commander-in-Chief] was in charge of the 
armed horse. At the hm hour (7-9 P. M.) [, Hsin was with him ,] 
they entered together the Kuang-fan [gateway] and all the 

* ICf U* usetul index to this Song Dynasty compdation- YiTi-tl No. SB 

Piping. Jan 1954] 

• ICondilions in the Tar East render it quite impossible for the translator to consult 
with Professor Tschen regarding difficulUea encountered in the texts quoted The 
ttanslaUoa of many terms is, therefore, made with all reserves ] 

‘The present text is perfectly clear at the first glance, but a more careful 
examination leads me to suspect that ^ is aa error tor ^ A distinction was to be 
drawn Mtwn Mr Esm and Mr Ch'cng mentioned immediately afterwards Hsu 
Nai-ch nag’s -{.'it reprint of this text appenih a (Collation Notes), 

but no variant is noted for this hstng ITheretoie. for “you wanderers” read “Mr 
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gate-attendants stood at attention and bowed. . . . The general, 
with gold shield and grasping a halberd, came and stood at the 
foot of the [Hsuan-cheng W^] Hall. . . . Fifty followers sur- 
rounded the hall and bared their weapons, as though prepared 
for something extraordinary. Those in the hall were then making 
merry with song and dance. . . . Suddenly, at four points into 
the third watch a tall man with a bushy beard ... of 

frightful aspect appeared, one knew not whence, with a golden 
spoon whose bowl was over a foot long, and, presenting it before 
the general, said in a long drawn out voice, * The time has come.’ 
Frowning, the general greeted him and departed saying all right. 
From the western room he mounted the steps, and kneeling be- 
hind the throne, presented it to the emperor. When he had 
finished, the attendants crowded about; the emperor’s head was 
in a whirl; the sound of music spread quickly. [The emperor] was 
assisted into the western chamber, and for a long time did not 
come out. ... In the third watch, in the green jade palanquin, 
the emperor was carried from the palace. . . . Following on foot 
[the general] left. Of the chamber and door attendants, there 
were none who did not sob as they bade [Him] farewell in unison. 
Some, gathering [their tears] on plates, presented them at the 
palanquin — they could not bear to see him go. Having passed 
through the Hsuan-cheng Palace, with 200 horse before and 300 
bringing up the rear, like the wind and like lightning, suddenly 
they went eastward. As they were leaving by the Wang-hsien 
Gateway , the general commanded Wang Chen to escort 

off Hsin ICung-p*ing. Then, reining his horse, he left the squad, 
and, before one could realize it, they arrived before a wooden 
door. Wang Chen said, ‘ This is the Wang family’s home in the 
K‘ai-hua district where Mr. Ch‘eng is staying. . . . Hsin Kung- 
p'ing gave one knock at the door, when a man appeared who was, 
of course, Mr. Ch'eng. They did not dare divulge the secret, and 
after several months there were tears of regret.” 

Li Fu-yen borrows Taoist and military terminology to record 
the fact that Hsien-tsung was murdered. This is clearly a case, in 
the words of Tir Yu H:?1,of **impassionately writing one’s account 
2 
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with subtlety but also clarity, with detail but also conciseness ” “ 
After the middle oi the T'ang Dynasty, on the occasion of the 
substitution of a new ruler for an old, there were several rcvo- 
lutiQus m the palace, and the eunuchs were the prime movers m 
these revolutions The officials away from the court were simply 
pitiable subordinates and vjcbins of the palace eunuchs both dur- 
ing the struggle and after the dcternunation of the winners In 
the history oi the government of the Tang Dynasty this factor 
weighs very heavily, but it was the special secret of the palace and 
outsiders could not easily learn about it ^loreov cr, the eunuchs 
in turn maintained deep silence and avoided all mention of these 
events, for they did not want anyone outside the court to learn 
about them Hsien tsung was an enlightened ruler of the restora- 
tion period, his prestige was vastly different from that of other 
rulers Therefore, m order to prevent the mass of officialdom from 
making their party the target of their arrows, later eunuchs wished 
to conceal the relations of the ruler of the Yuan ho penod with 
thexT class But first let me quote cn ahrege from the Shun tsung 
shih lu and other relevant historical material, then later I will 
discuss them as a group in order to prove my theory 

Some material from the Shun tsung shih lu relative to disputes 
between chques of palace eunuchs “ In the first moon of 805 A D 
Wang P ei I-fl reported Wang Shu wen’s opinion to the 

eunuch bi Chung yen that it was fitting that a decree 

be issued ” 

“ On June 23 of the same year the eunuch Chu Wen chen t®- 
and the others abolished Wang Shu wen’s position as Han 
lin hsueh shih ” 

In the seventh moon of the same year the business of the 
empire was entirely at the discretion of Wang Shu wen, Wang 
Fei and Li Chung yen took care of his interests within the palace 
The eunuchs Lru Kuang ch‘i and Chu Wen chen were 

equally suspicious and resentful and frequently reported [their 
suspiciol^totheemperor Accordingly, Shun tsung issued a decree 
that the Heir Apparent [Hsien tsung] take over the administration 
ot uuhtary and civil matters ” 

■A Commnlsn- to lie Ok«o.di„ T.o dam, p,ei,je 
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“In the eighth moon of 805 A.D., Wang Shu-wen, having got 
his wish, along with Wang P'ei and Li Chung-yen, he exercised 
his discretion in external matters, and Wang P*ei entered the 
Shih-lin Yuan to see Li Chung-yen.” 

These examples will suffice, for Han Yu’s works are read by all. 

In Cnti Wen-chen*s biography {Chiu T'ang shu 84 ; Liu Chen- 
liang’s biography in Hsin T‘ang shu 207 reads the same) 

we find this: “ Cnu Wen-chen then plotted with the eunuchs 
Liu Kuang-ch'i, Hsieh Wen-chen, Shang Yen, and Hsieh Yii 
M3E, and presented a memorial requesting that 
the Prince of Kuang-ling be made Heir Apparent and 

have charge of the military and governmental affairs of the realm. 
Shun-tsung approved. When the Heir Apparent had assumed 
control, he expelled all of Wang Shu-wen’s party.” 

Liu Yu'hsi’s wai-chi eh. 9 his autobio- 

graphy) reads as follows: “ At that time the emperor [Shun-tsung] 
was sick abed for a long time, and neither ministers nor those in 
authority could get any response from him. While palace affairs 
were kept secret, they set up a Huan la or a Shun HM,® and the 
credit was assigned to the noble ministers.” 

Chapter 15 of the Chiu T'ang shu (Hsien-tsung’s Annals) goes 
as follows: “On Feb. 14, 820 A. D. the emperor died in the 
Chung-ho Hall 4*10^ of the Ta-ming Palace At the 

time it was held he died of violence, and all claimed that the 
eunuch Ch'en Hung-chih had murdered him, but the 

historians, avoiding the question, do not record it.” 

In ch. 184 of the Chiu T'ang shUj the biography of the eunuch 
Wang Shou-ch'eng we read: Hsien-tsuug was on 

the point of dying, the eunuch Ch‘en Hung-ch‘ing ® M murdered 
Hsien-tsung. His audacity and personality so impressed others 
that the eunuchs kept it secret and did not dare punish or expel 


*This IS A reference to the Second Han Dynasty {when succession was determined 
by the palace eimuchs] Cf Eou Hanshu 108, the biographies of Sijn Ch'eng and 
Ts'ao T'engi^l^, emperors mentioned ruled 125 144 and 146 167, 

respectively 

’ Btm T'ang shu 208 (Wakc Shoo di'eng) is appronmately the same 
* Chm T'ang shu, Hsieu tsung’s Annals, reads Ch'ev Hung-chih 
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him. They merely remarked, ‘ Medidne appeared, and He died 

of violence.’ ” , t « ^ 

Tzu-chih t’ung-chxen 241, Hsien-tsung s Annals: On 

Feb. 14, 820 A. D. [Hsien-tsxing] perished of violence in the 
Chnng-ho Hall. At that time all said that the eunuch Ch‘en 
Himg-chih had murdered him. His party avoided [all mention of] 
the matter and did not dare punish him as a rebel. They merely 
remarked, ‘Medicine appeared.’ But no outsider understood 
[what had happened].” 

In Ltj Sui’s biography {Chiu T‘ang shu 159. 6b, Hsin 
Tang shu 142.6b): “Formerly, when Han Yu compiled the 
Shun-tsung shih lu^ he spoke most frankly of palace affairs. [Con- 
sequently] the eunuchs disliked him and frequently mentioned in- 
exactitudes to the emperor. Under several reigns there were com- 
mands to revise [Han Yu’s work]. After Lu Sui presented his 
Bsien-tsung shk lu Wen-tsung % again commanded 

that the matters of the Yung-chen period be corrected. Lu Sui 
then memorialized: ‘ It is your Majesty’s opinion that the 
aforementioned shih-lu ® has made a few errors of fact in recording 
some events of the end of the Chen-yuan period [785-805]. As 
for what is derived from hearsay, and on examination reveals 
discrepancies, it is fitting to order it changed. I have just given 
the day to frequent consideration of Your Majesty's words, but 
a complete calculation of the problem will require several days. • • • 
As for the shth-lu [in. question] I humbly trust that, after giving 
an itemized list of the worst errors in the old record, an order will 
be issued charging the Bureau of History with the revision there- 
of. . . .’ An imperial order was issued as follows: ‘ As for the 
palace affairs under Te-tsung ^ [780-805] and Shun-tsung re- 
corded in the shih-lu [in question], let their sources be sought out. 
As for what comes from ficUon and is not at all trustworthy his- 
tory, it is fitting that the Bureau of History carefully rectify or 
delete it. The rest must not be changed.’ ” 

Chapter ICO of the Chiu Tang shu (Han Yu’s biography) 
reads: Contemporaries claimed that [Han] Yu had historical 

IIa 2 ^ Vti’s Shun~ttung $hih lu 
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talent. Yet, when he compiled the Shun-tsung shih-lu, the mass 
of materials proved unwieldy, and his account erred in its choice 
of the relevant. It was rather disapproved by his own dynasty. 
When Mu-tsung S [821-824] and Wen-tsung [827-840] once or- 
dered the Bureau of History to make alterations, since Han Yu’s 
sons-in-law Li Han and Chiang Hsi occupied prominent 
positions, everybody opposed it. Wei Ch‘u-hou however, 

finally compiled another Shun-tsung shih-lu in three rolls.” 

The “ Report ” mentioned in footnote 10 contains the following 
statement: “ ... As for the errors contained therein, you had me 
alter them, and you rejected the former copy which I presented. . . . 
When Your Majesty gazes upon a thing, nothing escapes Your 
notice. Yet You pardoned my failure, and re-ordered corrections. 
Today I have finished making the alterations. ... If what I say 
is not yet completely clear or is ignorance on my part, I implore 
that You confer Your instructions, for I hope that the compilation 
will be handed on forever and ever.” 

Taken together, the quotations given above show that I was 
not mistaken in saying that the succession in the Yung-chSn 
period was merely the outcome of a struggle between two factions 
of eunuchs in the palace at that time. The two emperors Shun- 
tsung and Hsien-tsung — father and son — were their victims and 
puppets, how much the more so sudi persons as Wang P'ei, Wang 
Shu-wen, Wei Chih-i Liu Yii-hsi, and Liu Tsung-yuan 

That Han Yu had some association with the eunuch Chu Wen- 
chen is shmvn by the “ Foreword [to a Poem] presented to the 
Chien-chun of Pien Chou, Chu Wen-chen ” in ch. S of the Clvang- 
U hsien-sheng wat-chi, and the Chu Wen-chen section in Wang 
Ming-sheng’s [1720-1798] I shu 'pien 57 There- 


Han TCu’s “ Heport accompanymg the Presentation of the SJ«W« of the Emperor 
Shun-tsung” {Ch'ang4i Eaten thing cht 38) reads “Li Chi-fu flf handed me 
the Eaten Tt ahiKAti [SAiWu of the late Emperor] in three rolls compiled by the 
former member of the Bureau of History, Via ChHi-hou, saying, * Since it is not yet 
t»mpleted, I am ha-vmg you do it over’” This shoirs that Wei Ch'uhou'a work m 
three rolls preceded Han Yu's fi\e rdls, and that the biography of Han Yu was 
compiled carelessly 
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fore, everytlung pert'iining to the eunuchs in the Shun tsung shth 
lu comes from a eunuch of his own day Further, after the changes 
made on the basis of Hsientsui^s evamination, the account 
should be a true picture of iihat transpired Just because of this, 
howe\er, it came to be disliked by the eunuchs, for they did not 
want outsiders to know the story of their party’s persecution of 
Shun tsung at the end of the Chen yuan period m order to set 
Hsien tsung upon the throne Then, when Hsien tsung was mur 
dered by his eunuchs they concealed and avoided mention of the 
facts They threw doubt upon an important event in our national 
history, so that its story cannot be told explicitly Thus two im 
portant ei, cuts, the succession m the Yung chen period and the 
murder of Hsien tsung — facts regardmg the relations between 
ruler and eunuch during the whole Yuan ho period — ^were utterly 
silenced and completely avoided by the eunuchs from the time of 
llu tsung on (820 824) Therefore, they gave all their thought 
to exterminating or changmg attempts at recording the story, in 
order that every trace of it might be wiped out The facts in the 
section from Li Fu yen s book that I have quoted above con 
stitute historical material regarding these events that have been 
fortunate enough to be preser\ed Should we disregard them ]ust 
because they happen to be the words of a novelist? “ 

SmscviER, 1937 


I would here 
u to English 


»y E,.l ta Dp J H to, tponjatog tl„ ortpde 



ZWEI KAISERLICHE ERLASSE 

VOM AUSCANGE PER REGrERTJNG KIENLTJNG. DIE 
GORKHA BETREFFEND 

OTHtSETZT VON 

ERicn Haenisch 

UviVERsiTAT Berlin 

Als ich im vergangenen Jahre (1936) wieder einmal zu Studien- 
zwecken in der alien chinesischen Hauptstadt weilte, konnte ich die 
Bekanntschaft mil Baron v. Stael-Holstein erneuern, der so bald 
darauf der Wissenschaft durch den Tod entrissen werden sollte. 
Der gelehrte Edelmann, der seit unserem letzten Zusammentreffen 
im Jahre 1928 sein einzigartiges lamaislisches Forschungsinstitut 
aufgebaut hatte, stand mir auch dies Mai wieder mil seinem Rat 
vorbehaltlos zur Seite. Eine Verstandigung war leicht, dank der 
deutschen Schule, durch die sein Studium gegangen war. — 
grosser Liebe sprach er von seiner Gottinger Universitatszeit. — 
Baron v. Stael-Holstein gab mir beim Abschied die Photos einiger 
in seinem Besitz befindUcher SchriClslucke mit, mit der Bitte, sie 
fur seine Zeitschrift zu bearbeilen. Ich erfulle seinen Wunsch mit 
dem Gefuhl der Trauer, ihm den Aufsatz heute nur als ein Zeichen 
dankbarer und verehrender Erinnerung vridmen zu konnen. 

Von den Schriftstucken hat das eine, in mandschurischer und 
mongolischer Sprache abgefasst, lamaistischen Inhalt. Die beiden 
anderen, in mandschurischer und libetischer Sprache, betrefien die 
Beziehim^nLZJidfimGhnrka.i,d..h m dem Lande NepaL Ichhalie 
zunachst diese letzteren zur Bearbeitung gewahlt, da mich ge- 
schichtlidie Forschungen gerade zu diesem Lande gefuhrt hatten. 

Zwar ist das Hochgebirgsland Nepal schon seit alter Zeit in 
China hekannt gewesen, und unter dem ersten Kaiser der Ming- 
Dynastie haben bereits Beziehungen bestanden. Aber erst im Aus- 
gang des 18. Jahrhunderts ist das Land zu dem chinesischen Reiche 
in ein Tributverhaltnis getreten, in Folge eines Krieges, der zu den 
bedeutendenDnternehmungenderluenlung^schenKolonialperiode 
gehort. Das Land war in den sechziger Jaliren durch den aus den 
17 
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Westgebirgen eingebrocbeneu kriegerischen Stamm der Gorkha in 
Besitz genommen worden. HanddszwistigUeiten rait den Tibetein 
fubrten zu einem bewaSneten Einfall i. 3 . 1790, der von dem chine- 
sischenHesidenten vor der Ilegienmg verbeimbcU nnd von den 
Tibetem mit der Zusage einer jahrliclien Silbersumme bezahlt 
wnrde. Andererseits gelang es, die Gorkha zu einer Geschenk- 
sendung an den Hof zu veranlassen, die man dem Kaiser als frei- 
willige Tributleislung darstellte. Als aber die Zahlung der Tibeter 
ausblieb, wiederholten die Gorkha ihren Einbruch im nachsten 
Jahte, um diesmal his nacb. Shigatse, der Residenz des Pantschen 
Lama zukommen, die siebrandschatzten. Ein solcher Uberfallauf 
cbinesisches Hoheitsgebiet konnte nicht unbeachtet noch unge- 
suhnt bleiben. Der bewahrte Feldherr Fukanggan damals 

Generalgouverneur der Kuang-Provinzen, wurde mit einer Straf- 
expedition betraut und zwang nach halbjahrigera ICampf im 
September 1792, nur einen Tagesmarsch von der Hauptstadt 
Katmandu entfernt, den Feind zur Kapitulation und zum Tribut- 
vertrag. Des Generalgouvemeurs von Indien, Lord Cornwallis* 
Abgesandter, Oberst Kirkpatrick, der zwischen beiden Parteien 
vermitteln sollte, traf zu spat em. — ^Das Tributverhaltnis ist von 
Nepals Seite ungeachtet der politischen Veranderungen bis in den 
Ausgang der Dynastie eingehallen worden, im Grunde naturlicb 
zwecks Erlangung der cbinesischen Gegengescbenke, vor allem 
der Seidenstoffe. 

Tiber die VethaUtdsse und Vorgange jener Zeit werden wir durch 
das klassische Buch von Sylvain Levi unterrichtet,^ das die beste 
Auskunft uber das Land und seine Geschichte bietet. Es giebt 
uns auch die Quellen von nepaleslscher Seite an sowie die briti- 
schen Berichte uber gene Zeit. Fur die cbinesische Seite ist es 
^lerdings recht summarisch. Es beschrankt sich auf Imbault- 
Yuan’s kurzem Bericht im Sheng- 
rcu U das nicht als Quellenwerk gelten kann. So 

sej hierunter erganzend die Lileratur aufgefuhrt, aus der wir 
^ahe^es uber die Ereigiusse erfahren konnen. 

d-un nyaume hmdm C4n»wl« 3 Bde . Pom. 

' Ilistoife d« W conqolus du Njpd, JA, 1878 
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A) Als erste Quellen, d li Benchle uimultelbarer Art und Ver- 
fugungen mit unmittelbarer politischer Wirkung, batten wir 
die Akten des cbmesischen Archi\ s, die emgegangenen militanschen 
und pobtiscben Meldungen und die ausgesandten Befehle, meist 
im aufbewabrten Konzepl Nadi dem \ on der Palastbibliolbek 
herausgegebenen Katalog und memen Notizen, die icli mir im 
vorigen Jabre im Archiv machen durfte, smd eine ganze Reihe 
von emschlagigen Stucken vorhanden Icb selbst konnte dank 
dem freundbcben Entgegenkommen der Leilung em Konvolut 
von 112 Aktenstucken im Btauabdruck mitnehmen, aus d J 
1788, grosstenteils in Mandschu, aber aucb mit emigen chine 
siscben und tibetiscben Bnefen, die icb, mit Genebimgung des 
Arcbiaes, zu bearbeiten gedenke Sie smd mir scbon fur den 
vorbegenden Aufsatz von Nutzen gewesen Die Akten der 
Dynastie baben zum Teil scbon ibxe Veroffentbcbung gefunden 
(a) m der bekannten Sammtung Tung hua suh luh 
von Waug Sien kben £^3, die gerade die Kolomalpoblik stark 
berucksicbtigt, wabrend (b) die neue Ausgabe von ‘ Gescbicbts 
material der bimg und Ts'mgZeit* aus diesem Stoffe 

wemg, zu unserem Gegenstande im besonderen garmcbts brmgt 

(c) Die auf den Kneg gegen Nepal bezugbchen Akten smd in 
emem Sammelwerk zusammengefasst K in iing K*uo rh Laki boh 

, ‘ chronologisch zusammengestellte Akten uber die 
Gorkba.aufKaiserbcheVerfugungherausgegeben ’ Das Werk, das 
aus S^Bucbem bestebt und die Jahre Kienlung 56 58 (1791 1793) 
umfasst, ist selten Icb babe es nur in Peking emseben konnen 
Em Photonachdruck nach Art des P mg ting san ni fang boh 
ware erwunscht Teile daraus finden sich m den 
bekannten Sonderwerken uber Tibet Si Tsang tukao 
und Wei Tsang t*ung chi abgedruckt In der Palast 

bibliotbek sab ich femer eine Handschnft (Fragment) , betitelt 
Km ting Pa lo^pu hi boh \orbanden 22 Hefte * 

(d) In dem grossen geograpbischen Sammelwerk der Mandscbuzeit 

Siao fang hu chaiyu titsung dassoreiches 

und mteressantes Matenal an Reisebescbreibungen und Pnvat 

* s P Pelliot 8 Bemerkung in TP 29 (1932) 20* uber die SchreTiungen fur Nepal im 
Tibetiscben sbalpo spolbu 
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benchten, auch au^ den Aussenlandem enthalt, findet sich uber 
Nepal ausser der unten erwahnten Darstellung von Wei Yufin 
jiur ein kurzer und nubedeutendcr Aufsatz 

B) An Bearbeititngen haben wir (a) Die offizielle Bassung des 
Becichtea uber Nepal im Ts'%ng shi kao Buck 213 (Nr 4 

der Abteilung ‘ abhangige Staaten ’ BS) Offiziell ist die FassuUg 
insofern, als sie, zwar nichl von der Regierung herausgegeben, 
dock von der amtbcken Kommission des frukeren Staats, der 
vergangenen Dynastie abgefasst oder wenigstens vorgearbeitet :st * 
(b) Wei Yuan’s Darstellung in seiner Geschichte der Kriege der 
Ts'ing Dynastie, Sheng wu ki, 1848, ck 5, ubersetzt wie erwakut 
von Imbatjlt Huapt (c) Die Biographien der beteiligten chine- 
sischen Pcrsonlichkeiten, wie des Generals Fukanggan u a , m 
den vetschiedenen Biograpkiensamralungen der Ts'mg Zeit® 

C) Gedenkinschnften zu dem Kriege* 

Die nackfolgend behandelten beiden Schriftstucke gehoren der 
Abt A an, sind also eigentUcke, primare Quellen Baron v Stael* 
Holstein besass die Onginale oder die zweite Ausfertigung Icb 
babe nach den Photos gearbeitet, die ick m Reproduktion im 
Anhang biete 

Baa me Scknitatuck. entkalt eine kntzete Danksagnng des 
Kaisers V 1 S des 56 JakresKienlung (1703) an die Hauptknge 
der Stamme Pra ti und Sa ja n fur Hilfeleistung bei dem Trans- 
port der ersten Tnbutsendung der Gorkha Das zweite ist ein 
langerer Erlass des Kaisers an den Komg der Gorkha Katna patur 
V 29 12 des 58 Jahres (1795) anlasslick der RucLkehr der 
Tnbutgesandlen nach Nepal, mit emer angehangten Liste der 
Gegengeschenke 

Mag auch die inkalthche Bedeulung der beiden Brlasse nicbt so 
gross sem, so rechtferligt sick ikre Bearbeitung bei dem Wenigen, 
was war bisher \on chinesischer Seile uber den Gegenstand wissen 
Der besondere Wert der Schriftstucke liegt im Sprachlichen Wer 
Gelegenheit gehabt hat, die Aktensammlungen des chinesiscben 

» memen BencUt 6be* das W«k AM 6 (1929) 403411 

*Ubcrihn* z B T* m shi kao S39 Ts tng iki I ek-ekuan i6 lU 

Fine lolche fmdel »icli abgedmckt tm St-Tiofts tu-feao 7 
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Kolonialministeriums zu sehen, der weiss, was fur ein gewaltiger 
geschiclitlicher Quellenstoff darin enthalten liegt. IVIit emer selten 
zu findenden Weitherzigkeit, die wahren wissenscliaftliclieii Geist 
verrat, hat man in China die zur Geschichte gewordenen Schatze 
der Archive auch dem fremden Wissenschaftler zuganglich ge- 
macht und zum Teil schon durch Veroffentlichung der Forschung 
freigegeben. Es steht zu hoffen, dass auch die Kolonialakten ein- 
mal an die Reihe kommen. Damit wurden wir die Moglichkeit 
erhalten, unsere Kenntnisse von der Geschichte und Kultur 
Innerasiens im 17. u. 18. Jahrhundert in imgeahntem Grade zu 
erweiteren. Eine Bearbeitung aber wird die Kenntnis der Kolonial- 
sprachen erfordern, des Mongohschen, Tibetischen, Turki und in 
erster Linie des Mandschu, und zwar der Aktensprache, die sich 
in ihren Wendungen und Floskein, aber auch im Sprachschatz, 
von der Literatursprache etwas unterscheidet — ^Wir wissen, 
dass der chinesische Beamte i.A. keine lange ICoIoniallaufbahn 
hatte, daher wohl nie der fremden Sprache machtig war, vielmehr 
in seinem Stabe den eingeborenen Sekretar hielt. In Peking gab es 
zwar am Kolonialministerium sprachLch vorgebildete Dolmet- 
scher,' es gab Prufungen fur die verschiedenen Sprachen, aber 
fur die lamaistischen Lander wenigslens bediente man sich am 
liebsten der Hilfe des in Peking residierenden Kirchenfursten und 
seiner Lamas — ^Man versteht, dass bei dem Mangel an euro- 
pjuschen Vorarbeiten auf dem Gebiele der Kolonialakten die 
Ubersetzung noch manche Schwierigkeiten bietet. Aber gerade 
darum durften Einzelbeitrage auf diesem Felde erwunscht sein, 
mogen sie auch an manchen Stellen sich spater als verbesserungs- 

TJnsere beiden Erlasse sind in Mandschu und Tibetisch ab- 
gefasst. Von dem ersten babe ich nur die tibetische Fassung 

’Dire sprachlichen Fahigkciten darf man bezweifelo Wenigslens sind die Proben 
axis Iruherer Zeit, wie sie in dem Hua 1 1 yu ^l^^i?^TOrUegen, srenvg beCriedigcndj — 
Nach Maters’ Chnese Government p 107 hielt der chinesische Resident m Lhasa fur 
den Verkehr mil Nepal einen besonderen Sekretar, t-U'tng ehana king 
genannt. — Die Ton Seiten der Gorkha ausgesandten Schriftslucke habe ich un Archiv 
mcht gefvmden Idi sah nnr einige, die bos spalerer Zeil slammten, prachtvoU aus- 
gestattet und geschneben m Sanskrit und Persisch, tm KataJog als i tzS 
* Barbarenschnft ’ bczeichnel 
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erhalten Jedoch fand ich zufalbg unter meinen Notizen aus dem 
Archi\ den Mandschutext dazu, den ich nun dazu stelle Meme 
Bearbeitnng und Ubersetzung folgt dem Mandscbu als der Grund- 
sprache und — dem mir besser \ertrauten Idiom Der tibetiscbe 
Text, in starker Kursive geschneben, ist mir an manchen Stellen 
unklar gebUeben, an einigen ist er offenbar fehlerhaft Die mir 
untergelaufenen Fehler und Versehen moge die Ivrilik verbessern * 
Ich bnnge zunachst den Text in Umschreibung, in Satze abgeteilt, 
das Tibetiscbe unter dem Mandscbu Darauf folgt die deutsche 
Ubersetzung Zum Schlusse gebe ich erne Zusammenstellung von 
Ausdrucken und Floskein m beiden Sprachen, aus dem Text zitiert 


I, TEXT 

(1) abkai hesei forgou be ahha howangdi i hese 

gnam gyi bkas rgyal k ams t ams cad la dban bsgyur bai 
ill an dhi‘i bka 

(2) g’ang ada i * hatangga batdi sazan aiman i dalaha myalma 
de irasimbuha 

ka n ka tai p jogs glogs pra ti sa ja ri sdi'i mgo mi la p‘abs 

(8) jakan amba jijanggiyon aliha bilhei da gung Fuk’anggan“ 
sei baci 

da Ita can cun (2) c‘cn po yig blon gtso bo gun Fu kan ’an 
gjn sa nas 

(4) korka i jafaLa sufan mono bnrukba^* g’ang’ada i harangga 
bardi sazan sere airaan de isinafi 

gor k'ai p‘ul bai glan po c‘e dan rta pu lug pa ka n ka tai 
sdei pra ti sa ja n i sar sleb nas 

(^) jugon hafirahon ishehycn ofi utbai niyalma tucibufi lugon 
dasatabufi 

lam p ran dog c‘e bas (3) *p*ral du mi btaii nas lam ‘c‘os sift 


J?K , ® ‘I" Indien e|J4* 

^ (tbo KalVullO E» IcBst dort seller dass der Tnbutlransport auf 

lUuptsUdl Katmanda nach Tibet emeu Umweg 

a^r^d^MGtbel der nachgenaanlenSUmme babe nehmenmussen 

d« •mwben Namcn darslellen Dana musste 

-a o'S'i! Aw “b'*" ‘■“S ff" '‘“e) S'E'I*" 

'iw U«.U -Bmepa, das Gaftwh yxm Nepal gclcgene Land Bhutan 
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(6) saikan tuwasatabume zang m jeeen de isibume benjihe babe 
wesimbuhebi 

blta rogs legs pa bcas dbus gtsan gi mt'ai bar-du bskye) c*ug 
pa zus byun 

(7) ere mudan L’ork’a i jafaha sufan monn suweni harangga bade 
ismafi 

da Ian gor k‘ai p'ul bai glan po c‘e dan rta k'yed (4) kyi 
sar t‘ug pai ‘p'ral du 

(8) giyamun anarae sufan monn be sain i ulebume ujime jugon be 
dasatame myalma tucibufi tuwasatabume benjibuhenggeumesi 
saisacuka 

‘ja mo rla zam brgyud nas glan po c‘e dan rtai skor gsos- 
'ts'o legs sm lam ‘c‘os pa dan mi btan bas bskyel du c‘ug 
pa ‘di sm lu bsnags ‘os 

(9) bi suweni unenggi gonm be labdu saisame urgunjembi 

nes(5)k‘yed kyi gus sems bden pa la bsnags sm dga 

(10) k’ork’a i urse Saraarba i** gisun de dosifi holhidame gobadame 
yabuha turgunde bi amba pyanggiyon sebe takorafi baturu 
CQoba gaifi wede be fonjime unggihe 

gor k'ai mi roams ^wa dmar pai gtam la yid c'es bas rmons 
sm ‘c‘al spyod rtsoms pai rgyu mts'an gyis nes can cun^* 
roams (6) moags sm pa tur dan dmag c‘en btan nas c‘ad 
pa k‘ur du bcug 

(11) nadan mudan afafi nadan mudan etebe de 

Ian bdun vyul ‘t'ab ste Ian bdun gyi rgyal k*a Ion 

(12) Ratnabadur Badursaye se silhi meij^tele gelefi 

Ratna pa tur dan Pa tur sa ye^® ts‘o sems Ihun bas ‘jigs- 
skrag (7) nas 

(18) weile be jabcame hmg seme bahaki seme baiha be 

c‘ad pa nons kyis k'ur cm gus pas mgo ‘dogs p'ul bar zus pas 
(14) bi abkai banjibure de amuran eidemu be dursuleme cembe 
yoom gisabure de jenderako ofi ceni wede be oncodome gamafi 
dabara he aheie gaiha 

nes gnam gyi ‘ts‘o skyon la c‘e bai yon tan gyi dpe ‘gre nas 
k‘on ts'o ts‘ar bar rnas pa la (8) mi bra bas k‘on ts'oi c‘ad 
pa yans k'rol bas mgo ‘dogs la dgons gnan 

** Im Text da-lam 

** jfl mo s mongoliseh jam m ria-iam Pferde relais ist zam dasselbe "Wort 
’ja-mo rta zam ist also erne Tautologie = ;awi-relai3 
^'Tibctisch aiffl-dtnar pa ‘Rotmutzeolama ids Beiname 
** can-c«n = chin tsiang kun Banncrgenetal maTwIschu jiyanggijon 

sj chin Kaiserljclie Annee 

^’Bei Syham Levi Rana Bahadur Sah nnd Bahadur Sab Ratna entsprache dem 
vom Kaiser verliehencn Xitel Erdem wang 
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(16) tecenijafaha suEan mono be suwc uttu gonm nkomburaesaio i 
^ beD]ibuhengge yargijan i umcsi gjnggun jjishon , , , , 

da Ian “ k on Is oi p‘ul bai glm po c‘c dan rta skor la k j ca 
kyis di *drai bsam pa t*ag pas bskjcl^ (0)du c‘ug pa ni ncs 
par sm tu brtson pa dan mt^uu ‘jug c*e 

(16) g’angadai harangga bardi sazan aiman i dolalia niyalma de 
boconggo suje emke 

ka ri ka tai p yogs glogs pra ti sa ja n sdci mgo-pa la nan 
gos c e ba yug c en gcig » / i 

(17) dardan emke gecuben suje emke gdtasiko cmke amba fatlu 
emujuni ajigefadu dum sangnafi hmTekijeburcbetuwabuha 

gos ts os gnis ma (10) yug c en gcig gos jus gser ma > ug c^en 
gcig gos rgyan gzi ma yug c‘en gcig k‘ug e’en c‘a k’ug c‘un 
c a gnis gnan sbyin gzens bslod ston 

(18) suwe mmi kesi be alifi 

k yed nes kyi (11) gsol ras glan len zm 

(19) eteci julesi hukseme gomrae eiten de ele gingguleme olhosome 

p’yin c‘ad gus pai bsam pas gan byun la bad kjis gus pa 
dan bag zon byas nas 

(SO) adaki aiman de howahyasun gaime yabu ume balai dunme 
tabcilame yabure 

fie bai sder gtogs pa mams dan yid rot’un byed dgos p'rogs- 
rigs dan bab(lS) sa sogs gUn nas byed mi mu 

(31) fejergi urse be ciralarae bargiyatame kadalame ckisaka banjirae 
mmi kesi be enteheme alire be kieekmi 

mna og pa raams la bsdam ra dan mgo 'dnn yag po byed 
ran ts od kyis nai gsol ras glan du bkur ba la brtson par 
gyis-sig 

(32) ere hese be mu Ratnabadur Badursaye de getukeleme ulhibuhe 
cohome "wasiinbuba 

bka ‘di (13) yan Ratna pa tur dan Pa tur sa ye la gsal bar 
go ses byas c ed du p’abs 

(33) abkai wehiyehe i susai jakoci aniya ilan biyai ice 

gnam skyon dgun lo na brgyad pai zla ba gsum pai ts‘es gwg 


UBERSETZUNG 

EDIKT DES KAISERS 

OER IM AOTTRAGE DES DIMMELS DAS REICH tmERNOROiIEV HAT 

Erhss an die Hauptlinge der Stamme Bardi und Sazan im Gebiet 
von Garigada 

G”>ssfddhemi imd Grossekretars Herzogs 
Jjukangganu Gen em Bencht emgelaufen 

^ m Monau d J SB 
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‘Die ^oll den K’ork’a dargebrachten Elefanten und Pferde seien bei 
denStaramen Bardi nnd Sazan itn G^iet vonButukbaund G’ang’ada 
emgetroffen Diese batten da (dort) der Weg zu eng und schmal sei, 
Leute bestellt und den Weg bessem lassen und (den Transport) 
bestens unterstutzend bis an die tibetiscbe Grenze gebracht ’ Dass 
Ihr bei dem diesmabgen Einlreffen der von den K’ork’a dargebracbten 
Tnbut Elefanten und -Pferde in eurem Gebiet langs der Posthnie die 
Elefanten und Pferde bestens ^e^pflegt, zur Besserung des Weges 
Leute bestellt und danach ^den Transport) sicber weitergebracbt babt, 
1 st hocbst lobenswert Icb freue mich daruber und sage vielmals An- 
erkennung fur cure aufncbtige Gesmnung — Da die K’ork’a Leute sich 
auf die Worte des Samarba cingelassen und Torheiten und Wide> 
setzbchkeiten begangen batten, hatle ich den Grossfeldherrn u a 
beauftragt und mit einer ausgesuchten Truppe hingeschickt, jene zur 
Eechenschaft zu ziehen Nacbdem er m siebenmaligem Kampf sieben 
Mai siegreicb geblieben, smd Ratnabadur und Badursaye so in Furcbt 
geraten, dass ibnen die Leber zerstuckelt war Sie haben ibre Schuld 
bedauert und aufnchtigen Sinnes ihre Unterwerfung angeboten” 
Daraufhm babe ich nach dem Beispiel der Tugend des Himmels, die 
da auf Erbaltung der XCreatur genchtet ist, micb nicbt entschbessen 
konnen, sie msgesammt umzubrmgen, sondem babe nncb beieii ge< 
funden, ibnen ibre Schuld zu \ergeben, und ihre Unterwerfung ange- 
nommen Wenn Ibr jetzt die von jenen (als Tnbut) dargebrachten 
Elefanten und Pferde mit solcber aussersten Sorgfalt bestens weiter 
befordert babt, so ist dis wahrhch hocbst aufmerksam und ordentbcb^ 
Ich babe den Hauptlmgen der Stamme Bardi und Sazan im Gebiet 
\on G’ang’ada je em Stuck farbige Seide, je em Stuck gemusterte 
Seide, je in Stuck geblumte Seide, je em Stuck goldgestickte Seide, 
je ein Paar grosse Taschen und vier kleine Taschen geschenkt und 
ihnen damit Ermunterung gewiesen — ^Wenn Ihr meme Gabe entgegen- 
nebmt, zeigt euch in Zukunft m dankbarer Gesmnung in alien Fallen 
erst recht aufmerksam und v orsichtig’ Haltet Frieden mit den Nach- 
barstammen und begeht keine Ungesetzbchkeiten wie Gewalt und 
Eaub' Eegieret die Untergebenen m strenger Zucbt und bemuht euch, 
durcb fnedbches Leben euch meine Gunst stets zu erhalten' 

Dieses Edikt babe ich aucb an Ratnabadur und Badursaye offen 
zur Kenntnis gegeben 

Am 1 des dntten Monats des 58 Jahres Kienlung (1793) 

Ordre aa F 8 Tung Rua suWuh t e 

“Im Tsing sht kao stebt 

** Pje Friedensunterliandler eiklareo vor fWtanggan Ratnabadur sei noch zu ]ung 
und s Schreiben m dem cr fur ewig seme Unterwerfung erlJart 

m chmesischer Ubersetzimg im Wet-Tiang IS 
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EniCll HAEMtSCJI 


II A TE\1 


(1) nbkai liesei forgon be abba (2) Itownngdi i bcsc 

gnam skjou h\an ti 

(2) korka niman i crdcni ^ang Halnnbulur dc wasitnbunn 

kor k ai sdei e rli m -wan Ralna pa l\ir la bka p ab pa 

(S) Ratnabadur si dahanjdia ci cbsi citcn dc loktobuba koob(S) 
kemun be tuwakijamc ginggun ijisbon i doro be akombuba 
bime 

Ratna pa tur k jod k>i gus Miid p\a8 pi nas bzun gan cir 
bcug pav srol la gnas sm skm t ag pa nas lugs stol daft ml un 
nos 

(4) ere mudan mini beje soonn dc lobe nmju nnj> ni ( t) amba urgun 
1 doroi cohome ncstmburc bilbe wesimbunie nlbnbun jafamc 

da Ita ned rin po c ci k nr k‘od dc lo dnig cu bzugs (2) pai 
dga srog pa c ed du bul lu zu >ig dan *bul bi 

(5) geli amjai kooli wesimburc bilbc albibun be (5) sunnijjnme 
g aji Naithmg dalaba mjalma Madusajc dc afibufi gmggulcme 
tukijeme ibebuhcngge siisacuka 

gzan jaa lo dua su bid dgos k> t zu > ig dan bul bi dan c ab 
gcig tu ga Cl Nair” sm daft mgo pa Mo lu si jc gins c‘cd du 
mnag pa k o pa gnis k}ts gus bcog c cn po) ned la gus pas 
p‘ul ba la bsnags par os sm 

(6) siQi wesimbuhe bithe de smi bc>c nc{C) babardafi aimin i baita 
be beye yoom lalasarae icibiyambi sebe babe bi tUN\afi umcsi 
urgunjembi 

(3) ned la p ul pii zu j ig lu k*yod da Hi dar la p nbs Sm 
ran sdei mgo dog gyi bya bi k>od ran gai dan du blaus 
pa yig zes zus pa tarns cid pas ned kji t ugs Sm tu dgjcs 

(7) lusalakci gung Badursaje aiman i (7) biita be wang Rnlna 
badur de afabufi Badursaje jukteben de nomun holame tehe 
seme wesimbube be saha 

t u sa lag Cl** kun Pa tur sa ye nas ran sdei bya ba mams 
vran Ratna pa tur la glad de Pa tur sa j c Ina k an li gnas 
te (4) ran c os dog kyis yod ze zus pa ned gyi dgons par 
p ros 

(8) onggolo Ratnabadur si se asigan i (8) fonde Badursaj e aiman i 
baita be sa n 1 icihiyaha bime 

snar Ratna pa tur k yod lo p ra bai skabvs.u Pa tvi? sa ye 
raft gi sde bai don skad legs par sgrub zm 


** Im Text e ne F^chsehre buag 

« Das moDgobs he’Worttwafafcc, d«Hdfer von m t lv«t GWVrt Kal Mmistei* 
Det T tel entspneht wohl dem chm mandschu gumn de awTaro gang 
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(9) te Ratnabadur si hahardafi Badursaj e uthai aiman i baita be 
Tvang (9) Ratnabadur sinde joolame afabuhangge umesi giyan 
de acanahabi 

da Ita Ratna pa tur k'yo^ pai dus su slebs zm pas Pa tur 
sa j e nas ran sdei don skor wan Ratna pa tur k'yod la gtad 
gi’(5)iugs srol dan sin tu gl*us (I mt'un?) 

(10) Ratnabatur si te beje baita jafnsame icibijaha be dahame 
ereci julesi (10) ele mim kesi be hukseme gingguleme olhosome 
fafun sa]in be dahame yabukini 

Ratna pa tur k‘yod dnos kyis don- ** mams sgrub par bj as 
pa ned kyi bka dnn spn bor mgos sin ** sum nas gus pas 
sgnm te rgyal srid kji lugs srol dan k’rims la gnas dgos 

(11) adalu aiman de howabyasun gaime jabu fejergi urse be gosi 
(11) aiman i dorgi baita be giyan £>an i icihi>a sim ecike 
Badursaje-i nenehe gungge faisan be gonime gosirae tuwasata 

k'yod ran gi sde dan ne bai sde pa gzag snams (6) dan mt‘un 
pa dan mna ‘og gi mi snams la byams sin ran sdei bya ba- 
mams kj an lugs srol dan ml'un pa dan k‘yod kyis ’a k‘u 
Pa tur sa ye nas soar sed p‘ud pa legs par bsag te p'an grogs 
gos sm 

(12) Badursaye mu giyan i (12) harangga wang ni botuii be ahme 
mutere be kiceme amban oho niyalmai doro be 'ik6mbuci 
acambi 

Pa tur sa ye nas kyan (7) ran giwangibsod namslabdren” 
pas sed ‘byigs ni *os pai gnas yig pas mi rabs kyi bya ba yig 

(13) te g’aji Nairhmg sebe bargasabufi(lS) ududu mudan sanlaha 
kemuni hesei bithe wastmbure doroi wang Ratnabadur gung 
Badursaye de hacmgga jaka sangnaha 

da re ga-ci Nair sm sogs ned kyi zal mjal dan srog mod yan 
yan bcal zm bka bzig wan Ratna pa tur dan (8) kun Pa tur 
sa ye gnis la gsol ras gyi nos po sna ts‘ogs pa stsal zm 

(14) onggolo suwe albabun (14) jafara de Badursaye gemu wang 
Ratnabadur be dahalame uhei emu ubu albabun jafaba bibe 

snar "k'yod mams "kyis gus ’bulliyed pai skabs su Pa tur 
sa y e dan wan Ratna pa tur lhan tu ‘bul ba ts‘ar gcig yig 
kyan 

(15) ere mudan Badursaye enculeme wesimbure bithe wesimbume 
(15) albabun jafabangge kooli de acanarako oS Badursaye-i 
jafara jaka be bargiyara doro ako an i g’ap Nairhmg sede 
afabufi amasi gamabuha 

da Ian Pa tur sa y e nas sgor du (9) zu yig dan ‘bul ba p*ul 
ba ni lugs srol dan mi t‘un pas Pa tur sa ye p‘ul bai dnos 

*®Im Text dojr **XJnklar spn I sdto^ Von ^dren-pa to fetch? 

3 
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po mams Bed Bas biw pa\ *o4 tna yia pas ddos po rnams 
]i bzin par ga ci Nair siA sogs la sprad pas k‘o pa ts os k ycr 
son . , 

(16) (16) tuttu bicibe Badursaye i htng sere unenggi gonm be mini 

beye bulekuieH an i kooh sougkoi hacmgga jaka £angnau wang 
Batnabadur de sangnaha(17)iaU be suwabyame g’aji Nairhmg 
sede afabufi gamabuha 

(10) de liar ym kyan Pa tur sa ye k'yod ned la gus pa Ihur 
blans pa ni ned kyi t ugs pa dan ‘p‘rod cift Red nas sna srol 
liar gnan sbym kyi dnos po sna tsoga pa dan Vian Ratna 
pa tur la gnan bai duos po dan lhan du p‘o fia pa Nair sm 

(11) sogs la sprad yod 

(17) lakai ton be amala arahabi isinaha manggi leisu tesu gingu 
leme alime (18) gaisu 

bstsal bai gnan sbym kyi dnos po rnams kyi t'ams cad glam 
gsal liar ran ran so so nas gus pas mnos sin 

(18) g ajv Naithmg de ]ai jergi jingse topn funggala Madusaye de 
jlaci jergi jiagse tojin funggala araba dalaha jakoo niyalma 
de gemu sunjaci jergi jmgse apge dalaha sunja niyalma de (19) 
gemu nmgguci jergi pngse sangnafi kemum teisu teisu etuku 
adu ]UQggm (SO) su]e i jergi jaka xaesggun sangnaha 

ga Cl Nair sm la go pa nl pa g&is pai tog dan rma byat sgro 
bstsal ** Ma to sa ye la (12) nl pa msum pai log dan rma 
byai sgro bstsal mgo ba btgyad po sor nl pa Ina pai tog dan 
mgo c‘un pa Ifia po sor nl pa drug pai tog dan yan so sor gyon 
pa dan gos c en dnul sogs bstsal sm 

(19) dahalara myalma coohai ursede mu teisu teisu suje boso 
inenggun sangnaha cembe hacmgga efin (21) tuwav efin luwa 
buha 

yyog po dmag (13) mi sum cu po so so la gos e'en ras dnul 
bcas bstsal yod k o pa mams la Itad rao sna ts'ogs pa dan 
me cod mams *• Itar bcug pa ym 

(20) mini beye soonn tehe tuktan de tern orin sunja se tere fonde 
gmggulera.e(22)dergi abka de hengkileme aika soorm de nmju 
amya leme muteci utbai sirara jui de ulame afabumbi seme 
jalbanha bihe 

ned snar rm po c‘en k'n la I og mar bzugs skabs dgun lo 
fii su rtsa Ina la pebs(14)sm de skabs gnam la bind de 
hed dgun lo drug cm rm la k ri c en por bzugs te raA gi sras 
la go *p‘au c en po gtad do zes gsol ba btab pa bzm 

Von »tjol ba, to grant bestow? Die Kursivschreibung dea Wotles im Text lat 
nicnl immer ganz gle chmass g 
** « me>tUed? twat tfm EeuetweA 
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(21) te(23)dergi abkai gosire kesi be alifi soorm de nmju anija tefi 
jakonju sunja se oUo daci jalbariha crebe goninde acabuba 
turgunde 

gnam gjis mgon bjas pas dgun lo drug cu rm la k‘nr bzugs 
sm da Ita ran lo(15)brgjad cu gya Ina Ion pa nedkyissnar 
gcol ba blab pa dan smon pai don bzi grub te 

(22) (24)fulgoan muduri aniyat aniya biyai ice de soonn be howang 
taize de ulafi saicungga fengsen i sucungga am j a seme halafi 
mmi bey e (25) ten 1 dergi hmvangdi seme tukijehebi ere yala 
]u1geci ebsi tongga bisire baita 

me p*o ‘brug gi gnam lo gsar bai ts'es pa gcig la ned kyi go- 
‘p'an c‘cn por h\an t*ai ci dban bskur tc mts'an la Kya cifi 
gnam lo dan po byas ned (1C) ran la hvan tii gon mai gon 
ma 2 CS bsnags sm ‘di Ita bu ni snon c’ad byun ba yin gsis 
rmad du byun ba yin 

(23) mini beye cnteke golmin yalafun de isinalm be dihame (2G) 
nadanju se ci wcsihun ambasa bafasa coohai irgcse be isabufi 
sardara de elcm Nairhing «cbc suwabyamc sann de dosimbufi 
5angnafi(27)wcsihun dorolon be lunabuha 

ned guu lo ts'e nn ba *d» Ita gur gyur po la da Ito lo bdun 
cu Ion pa yan c‘ad ky i blon po rag zan mag mi ‘bans bcas (17) 
dga ston la ts'ogs pa dan Nair sm sogs p‘o fia pa •“rnams 
kyan dga ston du c'udpat by as te gsolras kyi bko dnn 
t*ob par by as pa ni, srol bran po ‘di lla su mt'on bcug pa ym 

(24) ubabe cohomc suneni aiman de uihibure Cl tulgiyen ercci yulesi 
abkai fejergi eiten baita yai tulergi (28) aiman i baita be sirara 
howangdi gcmu mmi yorisame lacibuha be gmgguleme dahame 
icihiyame yaya bilume gosire kesi isibure haem gemu fe(29) 
kooli be dahame yabumbi 

rgyu mts'an 'di dag k'yod p'yogs kyi sde mi rnams kyis go- 
bai c‘ed yin pas (18) den nas bzun ste slan c'nd gnam ‘og gi 
bya byed dan p‘yii sde ns so soi bya byed t‘ams-cad k*n 
b. gsa.c bzjogs hvan U i ned kyi bka. heal bzio. bsg,rula tgyu 
dah bka drin gsol ras la reg *os pa dag la sna srol bzm gnan 
rgyu dan 

(25) suweni aiman i an i fe doro be tuwakiyame zang ni yecen i 
ergide ekisaka banjime beset takoraha ambasai toktobuha (SO) 
kooli kemun be dahame tondo neem i hodasakmi 

k'yod kyi mi sde rnams snar lugs su gnas te dbus gtsan gyi 
sa mts‘ams (19) p‘a rol rah gnas dgos ned nas mnag pai 
’an pan kyi bslab bya dan du slabs te sems ran por fie 
ts'egs dan snoms c‘un dus gnas sm ‘ts‘o bar gyis sig 

*• p o-fia pa Gesandter (Wem) obdemnepalesiachen? Worte j pa e» entsprechend? 
a mandschu OTnban 
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(26) fejergi urse be ciralame barg:yataroe kadalame baita dekde 
burako obume enteheme ujen kesi be ahre be kicekmi 

ran gi ma an ^og gi mi sde mams la bslab bya legs pai sgo na? 
‘os min gyi spyod pa byed ma ‘rgyug ” gus brtson c‘en po^ 
sgo nas ned kyi bka dnn e'en po la reg (20) pa gyis 

(27) jai suweni aimaA umesi goro g’aji Nairhmg se marifi gamahzt 
kes: isibume saiignaha jaka 'haem "be "Slalnabatlur si ^32) a'limi? 
gaiha manggi cohotoi kesi de hengkileme niyalma takorarii 
albabun jafara be haiburako 

ga ci Nair siA ran p yogs su ‘byor pa dan ned kyis bstsal bai 
gnan sbyin rJ^ams Ratna pa tur k yod gus pas mnor pa dan 
lam bgrod siA tu nn pas gsol ras la gus p yag ‘bul mi c‘ed dU 
gtogs mi dgos 

(28) damu wesimbure bilbe arafi zang de tebe (33) ambasa de 
benjibufi ulame wesimbukini 

k yod mams kyis zu yig bris te ’am pa la sprad nas ned 1(1 
zur c‘ug 

(29) sirame damu fe kooh be dahame sunja aniya emu mudaji 
wesimbure bitbe wesimbume albabun jafame niyalma (34) 
takorakini 

slan (21) c ad lo Ina re nas zu yig dan ‘bul ba Ian re ‘bul mi 
e'ed du gton dgos zes bka p abs pa m 

(80) mini jilame gosvre ten i gomn de acabume yabu ume hcoledere 
cohome wasimbuha 

k‘yod tnams la t‘u^s r^e ts*ad med pa ‘di Ita biii ?,ci bar 
gyis sig lo lor ma sor par gyi sig 
ces c‘ed du bka p’abs pao 

(31) abkai webiyebe i ninjuci aniya jorgon biyai orin uyun 

(gnam skyoo dgun lo drug bcu poi dgun zla t*a c‘un ts*6S 
ner dgu) 


HB 

(a) ttian Ratna po tiir la gnan ba 

1 yan ti‘i « zu yi ** gcig 

2 nal gyi ‘p ron ba gcig 

3 gos c en ts'os mi ‘dra ba yug 

c‘en m bcu itsa bzi 

4 gron*® dvan yug(2)bzi 

*’l rgyu* 

** Dtts Datum steht u det GeschenUiste 
“•yaitn. 

•‘.chm 


5 gos c*en ts'os gfiis ma yug 

6 p‘e-nn gi ** gos c‘en gser skud 

ma yug bzi 

7 gos c‘en k‘a t‘i yug bzi 

8 gos gzi ‘jam spus rai ma yug 

(3) bzi 

"? 

**»{persi3ch) = frankisch 

”iBka-dkn (apr ~ tj)? 
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9 gzi 3am spu** ns mai gdaa 
rgyu brgjad 

lOdnulsran** Ina bcui don mo 
gcJg 

11 dnul sran Ina bctii slan sder 

gcig 

12 jan til snod spyad gnis 

15 c*u sel (4) gyi snod spyad gfiis 
14 rdo me on gj snod spyad gms 

16 ku ku sai*“ snod spjad guis 

16 sel gyi snod spjad gfiis 

17 dkar yol jti nn c'a gfiis 

18 dkar } ol gyi snod spyad gfiis 

19 dkar 30I la p'or gzugs c'a gfiis 

20 snod spjad (5) brkos '*^ma 

gfiis 

21 snug gi snod spjad gfiis 

22 k ug ma c‘e-ba c'a gfiis 
2S k'ug ma c'un ba c'a gfiis 
24 ja dam pe*’ brgjad 

(b) Kun Pa tur sa-ye la gnan ba 

1 yan ti'i sku brnan gcig 

2 yan ti 1 ma c‘i zi'i bsal ba gcig 

3 gos (O)yug c‘e ba bcu 

4 k'a t‘i yug gfiis 

5 gos ts'os gfiis ma yug gfiis 

6 p'e nn gi gos gser skud ma yug 

gnis 

7 km I'u'u yug gfiis 

8 gzi jams spu ns ma yug gfiis 

9 gzi ‘jams spu ns mai gdan rgyu 

10 dnul sran (7) ni sui don mo 

gcig 

11 dnul sran fii su'u ** slan sder 

gcig 

12 yan ti 1 snod spyad gcig 


13 cu sel gyi snod spyad gcig 

14 rdo mc'on gi snod spyad gcig 

15 ku ku sai snod spjad gcig 

16 (8) sel gyi snod spyad gcig 

17 dkar yol gyi snod spyad gcig 

18 dkar jol yu nn c'a gcig 

19 dkar yol la p‘or gzugs c'a gcig 

20 snod spyad brkos ma gcig 

21 (9) snug gi snod spyad gcig 

22 k'ug ma c e ba c'a gcig 

23 k'ug ma c'un ba c'a gcig 

24 ja dam pe bzi 

(c) p'o na pa c*e ba Nair sin la 

gnan ba 

1 gos k'a t‘i yug (10) Ina 

2 gzi ‘jam spu ns ma yug Ina 

3 gos pa pi ** yug Ina 

4 gos wu pi *’ yug Ina 
6 dnul sran brgyad 

6 sel gyi snod spyad bzi 

7 dkar jol gyi snod spjad bzi 

8 ]8 dam (11) pe drug 

(d) p*o na pa gfiis pa Ma tu sa- 

ys la gnan ba 

1 k'a t‘i yug bzi 

2 gzi ‘jam spu ns ma yug bzi 

3 gos pa pi yug bzi 

4 gos -wu pi yug bzi 

5 dnul (12) sran drug bcu 

6 sel gyi snod spyad gsum 

7 dkac yol gyi. s.r!^ spyad gsjjLm. 

8 ja dam pe bzi 

(e) mgo ba bdun la gnan ba 

1 mi mgo so sor k a t‘i yug 
gsum re 


’* = chm ^ Man Filz 'Wolle ( cAan^ «? "chin tinj <« 

** Im Texte falschlich man “ 1 es i? 

‘® chmesisch? '* Chinesische Seidenart? 

** Von rko gravieren ** Chinesische Seidenart? 

**pe? *®Ini Text po por 
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2 gzi (13) ‘jam spu ns ma gsum 
re 

S gos pa pi yug gsum re 

4 gos wu pi yug gsum re 

5 dnul sran bzi bcu re 

6 sel gyi snod spyad gnis re 

7 dkar yol gyi snod spyad gfiis 

re 

8 ja (14) dam pe gsum re 
(f) w.jo pa c'uti ba Ina la gnan ba 
1 mi mgo so sor k a 1 1 yug guis 

re 

UBERSETZUNG 

UA 

VERTOGUNG DES kaisers DER m AUTTOAGB DES UIMMEI/S BAS ItEICn 
UBEIWOMMEN HAT(S), ERLASSEN AN BEN EDEL-miNIEN ** 

DEs k’ork’a STAMMES RATNADADUR 
(S) Du, Ratnabadur, hast, seildcm du dicb unlenvorfen, m jeder 
Weise die festgesetzten Brauche und Regeln beachtet und m Ehr- 
furcht und Gehorsam die Pflichlen erfulit (4) So hast du auch dies 
Mai als Gluckwunsch zur Sechzigjahrfeier memer Thronbesteigung 
eigefls em Eingabe an mich genchlet und Tribut dargebracht, (5) 
welter den G’aji Nairhing und den Minister Madusaye beauftragt, 
mit der Gluckwunschadresse zugleich den Tribut herzubefordem zur 
ehrfurchtigen Uberreichung, wofur ich meinen Dank ausspreche (0) 
Ich lese dass du m deiner Eingabe schreibst, du babest jetzt, nachdem 
du herangewachsen, selbst die Geschafte des Staates \olIstandig m 
eigene Hand und Regelung ubemomraen Das freut mich sehr (7) Die 
Meldung dass der Minister Herzog Badursaye die Geschafte des 
Staates (dir) dem Pnnzen Ratnabadur ubeigeben, und dass Badursa> e 
zumLesen derheiligenSchnften m emem Kloster "Wohnung genommen 
bat,®'* nehme icb zur Kenntnis (8) Vordem, als du Ratnabadur nocb 
jung warst, hat Badursaye die mneien Angelegenheiten des Staates 
bestens besorgt (9) \Yenn jetzt, wo du Ratnabadur envachsen bist, 

Als vofli Kaisw Tejlieljener Titd ist ^ b«ser mit *Pnnz’ als mit Konig’ zu 
ubersetzen nut dem Pradikat Erdem kmtbar edel 
"Also erne Sondergesandtsebatt naeh det etsteti Ttibutsendvmg 
*" Talsachlicb hatte der junge Prm* seinea Obeim nut Gewalt aus der Regeatschaft 
verdiangt uia ihn bis an sem l<ebensende gelangen zu balten und war trolzdem vom 
Kaiser bestatigt worden 


2 gzi ‘jam spu ns ma yug gfus ic 

3 gos pa pi yug gfns re 

4 gos uu pi yug gfus re 

5 dnul sran sum cu re 

C sel gyi snod spyad re re 

7 dkar-yol gyi snod spyad re re 

8 *ja dam pe gfus re 

(g) yyog po diriag mt sum cu so 
sor gnan ba 

1 mi mgo so sor dnul sran bcu re 

2 T\s yug gins te gnan 
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Badursaye sogleich die Staatsgeschafte an dich, den Prinzen Ratna- 
badur ehrerbietigst abgegeben hat, so ist das hochst korrekt von ihm! 
(10) Nachdem du Ratnabadur nunmehr selbst die Geschafte in die 
Hand und Regelung genommen hast, mogest du kunJtighin erst lecht 
in dankbarer Vergeltung meiner Gunst sorgfaltig und peinlich nach 
Recht und Gesetz verfahren* (11) Halte Frieden mit den Nachbar- 
stammen! Sorge fur die TJntertanen! Venvalte die inneren Angelegen- 
heiten des Slaates in aller Ordnung! freundliche Rucksicht auf 

deinen Obeim Badursaye im Gedenken an seine fruheren Verdienste! 
(12) Badursaye seinerseits muss nach besten Ivraften die Unter- 
tanenpflichten erfullen, um fur das Heil des rechtmassigen Konigs zu 
sorgen. (13) Ich babe jetzl den G’aji Nairhing und seine Leute in 
Audienz empfangen und mehrmals bewirtet,®^ weiter, gemass dem 
Braucbe bei der Ubergabe eines Kaiserilcben Erlasses, dem Prinzen 
Ratnabadur und dem Herzog Badursaye verscbiedene Geschenke ge- 
macht. (14) Bel curer fruheren Tribuluberreichung hatte Badursaye 
mil dem Pnnzen Ratnabadur zusammen einen Tributteil dargebrachl. 
(15) Dass dies Mai Badursaye gesondert eine Eingabe eingereicbt imd 
IVibut dargebrachl hat, entspricbt nicht den Vorschriften Daher 
ware es unpassend, die von Badursaye (mir) bestimmten Geschenke 
anzunehmen Ich habe sie demgemass der Gesandtschaft des G’aji 
Nairhing wieder zugestellt und zunick gehen lessen. (16) Trotzdem 
habe ich selbst, voller Verstandnis fur Badursaye’s aufrichtige Ge- 
sinnung, gemSss den eigentlichen Vorschriften (ihm) Geschenke ver- 
schiedenet Art gemacht und sie zusammen mit den Geschenken fur 
Prinz Ratnabadur an den G’aji Nairhing zur Mitnahme ubergeben. 
Eine zahlenmassige Liste der Gegenslande ist hinten aufgezeichnet. 
Nach Eintreffen nehmet (die Gegenslande gemass der Liste) Stuck 
fur Stuck sorgfaltig in Empfang! 

Dem G’aji Nanking habe ich den zweiten Rangknopf und die 
Pfauenfeder, dem Madursaye den dritten Rangknopf und die Pfauen- 
feder, den acht hoheren Fuhrem alien den funften Rangknopf und 
dim imii Tnederen Pubrem aVien den sindrsten Bangtaiupi vei’neben. 
Weiter habe ich ihnen noch jedem besonders Gewander, gemusterten 
Stol!, Seide und dexgl sowie Silber geschenkt. Dem Gefolge und den 
Soldaten habe ich auch, jedem einzelnen, Seide, Leinen und Silber 
geschenkt und habe ihnen allerhand Schauspiel und Feuerwerk vor- 
gefuhrt. Als ich eben den Thron bestiegen hatte, war ich gerade 

S dam I c I Mocal d J 58 (ITOS) . 

*’ OffeJbar hatte Sadursaye es ennoglicbt, eine eigene Mission mit Geschenken und 
einer Beschwerde nach Pekmg an schi^en, auf die der Kaiser aher nicht einging 

**Ini Tibetischen Text an dieser Stellea.Jl/a-<o ta-yt geschneben, in der Geschenk- 
liste csiJo-fu io-yc 
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funfundzwanzig Jahre alt Damals hatte ich ehrfurchtig dem hohen 
Himmel geopfert und gelobt Wenn es mir gelange, sechzig Jahre auf 
dem Thron zu sitzen, dann wurde ich ihn dem Nachfolgesohn weiter- 
geben Jetzt habe ich durch die huldreiche Gnade des hohen Himmels 
sechzig Jahre auf dem Thron gesessen und bm dabei funfundachtzig 
Jahre alt geworden Weil mem einstiges Gebet und Hoffnung sich 
erfullt hat, habe ich am 1 1 des Jahres “ Roter Drache ” “ den Thron 
an den Kronpnnzen weitergegeben, ihm (dem Jahre) die neue Be- 
zeichnung Erstes Jahr des " ruhmenswerten Heils”*® gegeben, mir 
selbst aber den Ehrentilel. " Hoher Ailkaiser” “ Das ist -wahTlich erne 
Begebenheit, wie sie seit Alters her nur selten vorkommt In An- 
betracht dessen, dass ich selbst zu emem so langen Lebensalter gelangt 
bm, habe ich die Grosswurdentrager, Beamlen und Militarmann- 
schaften von siebenzig Lebensjahren aufwarts versammelt und be- 
wirtet und dazu den Gesandten Nairhiog u Gen mit emgeladen, 
ihnen Geschcnke gegeben und hohe Ehning bezeigt Dies (alles) gebe 
ich eigens eurem Staate kund Im ubngen wird kunftighm alle Reichs 
angelegenbeiten sowie die Angelegenbeiten der auslandischen Staaten 
derNachfolgekaiser regeln, alles m genauer Befolgung meiner Hmweise 
und Belehrungen Alle Emzelheiten der Fursorge und Gunstbeweise 
Tvird er samtlich gemass den alten Vorschniten ausluhren Euer Staat 
soli welter m Beobachtung der alten Ordnung an den Grenzen Tibets 
m Ruhe leben und m Befolgung der Verordnungen und Beschran- 
kungen, wie sie von den Kaiserbch bevollmachtigten Grosswurden- 
tragern bestimmt smd, redlich und friediich semen Handel treiben 
Er soil sich bestreben, durch streoges Inzuchtnehmen (seiner) Unter- 
gebenen und Verhutung von Zwischenfallen sich (unsere) wertvoUe 
Gunst zu gewinnen’ Noch Eines Euer Staat liegt sehr weit entfemt 
Da ist es nicht notig dass du, Ratnabadur, nach Entgegennahme der 
von dem G’an Nairhing u Gen heimgebrachten verschiedenen Ge- 
schenke noch besonders ]emand nut Dankerstattung und Tribut- 
uberreichung beauftragst Du soUst nur emen (Bestatigungs ) Brief 
schreiben und ihn an die Grosswurdentrager Residenten in Tibet 
schicken zur Weiterleitung und Einreicbung Du soUst dann weiter 
nur gemass den alten Verordnungen m fun! Jahren einmal emen Boten 
schicken zur Uberreichung des (Ergebenheits ) Schreibens und Ab 
gabe des Tributs Verhalte dich dankbar fur memen hohen Smn der 
Uute und des Wohlwollens und sei mcht saumig’ Besonderer Erlass 
Am 29 12 des sechzigsten Jahres Kienlung ( 1795 ) 

*' Kia-kmg 
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HB. LISTS DER GESCHENKE” 


(a) Geschenke an Prinz Ratna 

pa-tur 

ein Szepter aus Jade 
ein Edelstemgehange 
25 grosse Stiick verschiedenfar^ 
biget Seidc 
4 Stuck Atlas 
4 Stuck zweifarbiger Seide? 

4 Stuck europaischer Seide mit 
Goldstickerei 

4 Stuck seidene Halstucher 
4 Stuck Wolltucher . . . ? 

8 Well . . . ? 

ein Vase? von SO XJnzen Silber 
2 Jadegefasse 
2 Kristallgefasse 

2 Gefasse aus klarem EdeUtem? 
2 Gefasse aus ku-ku*sa 
2 GlasP-gefasse 
2 Forzellan . . . ? 

2 Forzellangefasse 
2 Paar Porzellanteller 
2 gravierte Gefasse 
2 Bambusgefasse 
2 Paar grosse Beutel 
2 Paar kleine Beutel 
8 Teekannen? 

(b) Geseberike an Herzog Badur- 

saye 

eine Buddhafigur aus Jade 
ein ... ? aus Jade 


10 grosse Stuck Seide 
2 Stuck Halstucher 
2 Stuck farbige Seide 
2 Stuck europaische Seide mit 
Goldstickerei 

2 Stuck king-tu‘u (-Seide, 

2 Stuck Woll(decken?) 

2 Wolldecken mit Mustem? 

eine Vase von 20 Unzen Silber 

eine Schale von 20 TJnzen Silber 

ein Jadegefass 

ein Eristallgelass 

ein Gefass aus klarem Edelstein? 

ein Gefass aus ku-ku-sa 

ein Kristallgefass 

em Porzellangefass 

2 Paar Porzellan . . . ? 

ein Paar Porzellanteller 

ein graviertes Gefass 

ein Bambusgefass 

em grosser Beutel 

ein kleiner Beutel 

4 Teekannen? 

(c) Geschenke an den 1. Ge- 
sandten Nairhing 

5 Stuck Seidenhalstucher 

5 Stuck Wolltucher mit Mustem? 
5 Stuck pa-pi-Seide? 

5 Stuck vpu-pi-Seide? 

80 Unzen Silber 
4 Kristallgefasse 


Die Feststellung der Waren war in niancbea FHllea nicht moglicb Ich tnusste mir 
rersagen, anf sprachlidie und satdiliclie Fragen dieser Liate naher emzugeben Die 
chincsische Liste babe ich m der emsddagigen Znteratur nicbt finden konnen Im 
Tt'tng^fhi Kao I e werden als TnbQlgescbeDke eahme Elefanten tibetische 

Pferde vier Stuck nut Satlelzeng nnd Zubehor aufgerahlt, als 

Gcgengeschenke von Fukanggan bei den Fnedensverbandlungen 
jeden vier Stuck Erokal-atlas Im TFe* Ttang t'mg-ch* Bucb XIII findet sich eine Liste 
roil — EE>^ — PEj Stuck Atlas 

mit Goldmustem, em StGcL BaumwoUe, eine graue '\\oIIdecke, erne 'VVolldecke mit 
fwcifarbiger Innenseite (Fuller?) 
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5 Porzellangefasse 

6 Teekannen’ 

(d) Geschenke an den 2. Ge- 
sandten Ma-tu sa-ye 
4 Halstucher 

4 WoUtucher mit Mustern? 

4 Stuck pa-pi Seide? 

4 Stuck wu-pi-Seide? 

60 Unzen Sdber 
3 Kristallgefasse 

3 Porzellangefasse 

4 Teekannen? 

(e) Geschenke an die 7 Ober- 
fuhrer 

pro Kopf je 3 Stuck Halstucher 
je 3 WoUtucher roit Mustern? 

]e 8 Stuck pa-pi-Seide? 
je 3 Stuck wu-pi*Seide? 

40 ■Unien Sv\b« 


je 2 Kristallgefasse 
je 2 PoTzellangefasse 
je 3 Teekannen? 

(f) Geschenke an die 5 XJnler- 

fuhrer 

pro Kopf je 2 Stuck Halstucher 
je 2 Stuck ‘WoUtucher mit Mus- 
tern? 

je 2 Stuck pa-pi Seide? 
je 2 Stuck wu-pi-Seidc? 
je 30 Unzen Silber 
je ein Kristallgefass 
je ein Porzellangefasse 
je 2 Teekannen? 

(g) Geschenke an die 30 Begleit- 

soldaten, fur jeden einzelnen 
pro Kopf je 10 Unzen Silber 
je2 Stuck Baumwolle zil schenken 


Aus dem Schreiben des chinesischen Kaisers spricht ausserste 
Zuruckhaltung. Er weiss wohl Bescheid um die inneren Verhalt- 
msse im nepalesischen Slaale, denkt aber nichl im Entfernten an 
eine Einmischung und eine nahere "Verbindung mit dem Reiche 
als die lose Tributbeziehung. "Wir wissen, dass es die weise Politik 
des Ts'ing-Reiches war, sich um die inneren Angelegenheiten der 
fremden Lander imd anwohnendeu Stamme nicht zu kummem. 
Die letzte Dynastie hatte, anders als die mongolische, anders auch 
als ihre 'Vorgangerin, die Aling, keinen Eroberungssinn gezeigt, 
nach der Einnabme des chinesischen Reiches. Zu der Erwerbung 
ihres gewaltigen Kolonialbesjtzes wurde sie durch politische Not- 
wendigkeit gedrangt. Es war in erster Linie hier bestimmend ihre 
Schutzherrschaft uber die lamaistische Kirche, auf die sie — schon 
mit Riicksicht auf ihre alien Kampfer, die mongolischen Kon- 
lingente im Bannerverbande, nicht verzichten konnte. Darum 
ging der grosse I&ieg mit den Dsungaren. Die Ausdehnung der 
Herrschaft uber die riesigen mongolischen Steppenlander, die 
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Festsetzung im Tanmgebiet, die militansche Besetzung des lamais- 
tischen Kirchenstaates Tibet war eine Folge dieses emeu Krieges 
DurchUnvorsichtigkeitoderNachlassigkeit des Kolorualbeamten- 
t\ims sowie der roilitanschen Posten wurden spater neue Knege 
an den Grenzen heraufbeschworen Solche Unternehmungen 
Tsiderstrebten der Politik der Dynastie, schon well sie die Haupt- 
last des Kampfes den Bannertruppen auflegten, zudem bei deren 
hoher Besoldung bedeutende Kosten erforderten So gab es kaum 
einen scbwereren Vorwurf fur Beamte und Generale, als den, 
Zwischenfalle mit den Emgeborenen zu verschulden Emen sol- 
chen Vorwurf muss sich, m den von mir emgesehenen Akten des 
Jahres 1788 im Falle der Gorkha der General Kinglm machen 
lassen — ^Dass eine stnkte Instruktion der Zuruckhaltung, der 
blossen Pobtik des polibschen und mihtanschen Prestige aber 
nicht genugte und gerade erst oft zur Vertuschung von Zwischen- 
fallen, zur Haufung von Ubergriffen seitens der Emgeborenen- 
stamme und damit schliessbch umso sicherer zum Kriege fuhrte, 
dafur ist neben anderen gerade der Gorkba-Feldzug em Beispiel 

ANHANG 

Aus dem Sprachschatz (tibetisch mandschu) 

I 

gnam gyi bkas = abkai hesei - im Auftrage des Himmels 
rgyal k'aras t'ams cad la dban bsgyur ba = forgon be ahha 

der das Reich (im himmbschen Auftrage) 

ubemommen hat 

mgo mi = dalaha niyalma = Vorgesetzler 
c‘ed du p‘abs = cohome wasimbuha = eigens verfugt 
can cun c‘en po amba jiyanggiyon Grossfeldherr 
yig blon gtso bo = ahha bithei da = Grossekretar i 
sa nas = baci = von Seiten 

rogs legs pa bcas saikan tuwasatabume = bestens behutend 
zus byun = wesimbuhe em solcher Bencht liegt \ or 
da Ian = ene mudan = dies Mai 

‘ja mo rta zam brgyud nas = giyamun aname = langs der Postlmie 
sm tu bsnags ‘os = umesi saisacuka hochst lobenswert 
bsnags ^m dga = saisame urgunjembi - ich gebe memer Anerkennung 
und Freude Ausdruck 
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pa-tur dmag-c‘en = baturu cooha-Elitebeer , 

c‘ad pa yur-du bcug ^-weile be fonjime unggihe^ er sandte erne btral- 

c'ad pa nons kyis k‘ur ciA = weile be jabcame = seine Schuld bereuend. 
mgo-‘dogs = daharobi * sich nnteiwetfeii. 
p‘ul-bar zus pa = baiha = er machle ein Gesuch. 
mgo-'dogs la dgons-gnan »= dahara be alime gaiha = er nabm die Unter- 
werfung an. l * j / { 

bsam pa t‘ag pas = gonin akombume = seinen Sinn erschopfend (aul- 


richtig) . 

gsol-ras gtan-len = kesi be alimbi = Gnade entgegennehmen. 
p*yin-c‘ad = ereci julesi = in Zukunft. _ 

p‘rogs-rigs dan bab-sa sogs = balai durime labcilame yabure = Raube- 
reien, Slreit u. dergb 

mna-*og pa mams * fejergi urse » die Untergebenen. 
gsal-bar go-ses byas - getukeleme ulbibube » klar kundgegeben. 


n 

bka p‘ab pa - 'nrasimbuha » eioe Verfugung ist ergangen (einleitend) . 
bka p'aba pao-'vrasimbuha(als Abscbluss). 

srol la gnas SinokooU kemun be tuwaldyame>die Bestinunungen 
beachtend. 

kgs-sTol dan mt'un nas » doto be akombuba bime - die Regeln lestlos 
erfullt habend. 

'bul-dgos kyi 4u-yig * wesimbure bithe *» Eingabe. 

Tjul-tu zu-yig. 

lo dus = aniyai kooli * Jabresfest (Jubilaum) . 
sdei bya*ba-maros = aiman j baita = die Staatsangelegenheiten. 
sde-bai don-skad *• aiman i dorgi baila=die inneien Angelegenbeiten 
des Staates. 

lugs-srol dan sin-tu gt'us *umesi giyan de acanababi = ist sehr korrekt. 
bed kyi £al-mjal =• hargasabufi « icb babe sie in Audienz emfangen. 
nos po soa-ls'ags pa heal zau^baeingga ^akn 4angnaba»k.b babe 
^ ersebiedenerlei Gesebenke gemacht. 
gus'‘bul byed pa - albabun jafara =» Tribut daibringen. 
sgor*du zu-yig « eine besondere Eingabe 

lugs-srol dan mit-l‘un = kooli de acanarako = entspricht niebt dem 
Brauch 

os ma-yin ■ doro ako ■■ Ist nicht angangig. 

sna-siol llai-an-i kooli songkoi-gemass dem eigenUichen Brauch. 
atos-po-mams kyi fams-cad - jakai ton-Liste dec Gegenstande. 
gsam-gsal Itar-amala arahabi*»ist hinlcn geschrieben. 
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ran gi sras = sirara jui^der Nachfolger = Sobn 
gnam h btud de = abka de hengkileme - sich \ or dem Himmel ver- 
beugend 

smon pax don bzi gnib-erehe goninde acanaha = dem Wunsche ent- 
sprochen 

me-p‘o ‘brug gi gnam lo = fulgJjan muduri anija«=Jahr des roten 
Drachen 

gnam go gi bya byed - abkai fejergi eiten baita = alle Angelegenheiten 
des Reiches 

p‘yi‘i sde ns so sox bya byed = tulergx aiman i baita = die Angelegen- 
heiten der Aussenstaaten 

sna srol bzin gnan - fe kooh be dahame « nach dem alten Branch 
sa mts'ams p*a rol-jecen i ergide-uber der Grenze 
nes nas mnag pox ’an pan « hesei takoraha ambasa » die Kaiserhchen 
Residenten 

bslab bya * toktobuha kooh = festgesetzle Brauche 
mi dgos baiburako • ist nicht notwendig 

ned la zur c‘ug - ulame wesimbukini *» Ihr sollt es mir herbenchten 
ma sor-par gyi sigsurae heoledere « seid nicht saumig' 



NOTES DE MYTHOLOGIE BOUDDHIQUE 

1 Yaksa et Gandharva dans le Mahasamaya suttanta 

J PRZYLtJSKI ET M LaLOU 

Le Mahasamaya mitantat 20* recit du Digha Ntkaya en pab, 
a ete traduit en tibetam et un texte analogue qui portait le merae 
litre a ete traduit en chmois D autre part, il a existe un sutra 
comparable, intitule Mahasamaja, dont Tonginal est perdu, mais 
dont nous possedons une traduction tibelame et une traduction 
chinoise La presente etude se refere a ces cinq textes que nous 
distmguons par ks abreviations suivantes 

Samaya P Mahasamaya en pab. The Digha Nikaya, ed Pab 
Text Society, vol 2, p 253 62 

Samaya T Mahasamaya traduit en tibetam, *Du$-pa chen-po*% 
mdo, Kanjur, Mdo, ed Nartbang, vol a, P 569 
Samoya C Mahasamaya traduit en cbmois, Tch'ang a ban, 
Tnpitaka, ed de Tolq^o, 12, 9 

Samara T Mahasamaja en tibetam, Mdo chen-fo *dus-^a 
chen po t mdo, Eanjur, Rgyud, ed de Pekin, vol 
ba, P 159 

Samaja C Mahasamaja en chinois, Tnpitaka, ed de Tokyo, 
12, 10, 86* cl 1 

Deux autres textes sont utibses 1®) Atanatiya en pab, Digha 
Nikaya, vol 3, p 204 , 2®) Mahamayun-vidyarajhi en sansknt, 
en tibetam et en chmois dont nous abregeons ainsi les titres 
Mayun S =■ edition du texte skt par S d Oldenbourg, Zapiski 
de la Societe Onentale d Archeologie, 11, 1897 98, 
p 236 7 

Mayun T version tibetame, Kanjur, Rgyud, ed de Nartbang, 
vol pa f" 40 

Ma 2 /unC‘ Tnpitaka, Tokyo, 27, 7, 50'’ cl 9 
MayunC^^tbid 63‘ cl S 
MayunC^ tbicZ XXV, 6, 73* d 13 
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La classification des genies dans le Mahdsamaya est caracterisee 
par le fait que yakkha el gandhabba forment deux categories 
nettement tranchees: les § 7 et 8 de Samaya P enumerent et 
localisent les chefs des yakkha'j le §9 nomme successivement les 
quatre Grands Rois qui commandent aux gandhabba, aux kum- 
bhanda, aux rmga et aux yakkka‘, les deux premieres lignes du 
§ 10 nomment les sorciers des Grands Rois et I’editeur de Samaya 
P aurait du. rattacher ce fragment au § precedent ; la suite du § 10 
enumere les chefs des gandhabba. Gandhabba et yakkha sont 
egalement separes dans VAtdndtlya ; les premiers sont mentionnes 
au § 4, les autres au § 7. Toutefois le § 9 fournit une curieuse 
indication. II peut arriver, Ut-on, que certains genies qui n’obeissent 
pas aux quatre Grands Rois viennent molester les religieux. Rfaut 
alors recourir a de puissants seigneurs: yakkha, mahdyakkha, 
sendyati, mahdsendpati dont la lisle csl donnee au § 10. Ainsi 
I’insubordination est prevue et ced semble indiquer que Tautorite 
des quatre Grands Rois ne s’est pas labile d’embMe inais qu’il a 
fallu un certain temps pour qu’elle fOt reconnue d*une mani^re 
definitive. La comparaison des textes va permettre de suivre 
I’evolution des mythes. 

Atdnd\tya % 10 enumere: Indo, Somo, Varuno, Bharadvajo, 
Pajapati. . . . Ces dnq noms designenl Tetat-major des divinites 
vediques. Vient ensuite, sans modification, la serie des chefs de 
gandhabba de Samaya Pi Candano, Kamasettho, Kinnughandu, 
Nighandu, Panado, Opamanno, Devasuto, Matali,*^ Cittaseno* 
gandhabbo, Nalpraja, Janesabho ; ’ puis deux noms portes par des 
yakkha dans Sanmi/a P: Sata^ro, Hemavato, suivis encore de 
vingt-dfiux nnms parmi lesqufils on reconnait a premiere vue ceux 
de divers yakkha: Funnako, etc. 

Ainsi la liste des chefs de genies dans Atdndtiya § 10 comprend 
les noms de cinq divinites, plus une liste de gandhabba, plus des 
noms de yakkha et neamnoins tous ces personnages sont designes 

' MMalt esl 'on j;alua dans le Catalo^ve dea Tofua de la Sfaliamovun, ven 93. ed 
Sylvam Levi, 3 A , Janr-Fev. 1915. 

* Dans le Cafalogve du Yaksa, vets 1, Citrasena est le yaksa qui reside au 
Vokkha^a 

* C’est le meme personnage dont le Bom apparalt plus loin en tib^taio sous la 
forme Bgyal ba khpi'mibog (J!nar$abha, cf Cattdoyue du Yaksa, vets 85) . 
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par les terraes. yalkha, makayakkka, sendpati, mahdsenapati qui 
semblent definir avec une precision croissante la qualite des 
personnages: tous sont non seulement des yakkha, mais de grands 
yaklha {mahdyakkha) , c’est-k-dne des chds (sendpati) et meme 
de grands chefs (mahasendpati) . En employant ainsi yakkha 
avec une valeur tres generale, le Bouddhisme ancien prolonge 
sans doute la tradition vedique qui assignait an mot yaksa le sens 
d’etre merveilleux et puissant}* dans les anciens sutta du Canon 
pall, yakkha sert encore a deagner Inda et les autres dieux.® Mais, 
d’apres le Maiidbhdrata, le lexte developpe de la grande epopee 
est recite d’abord chez les dieux par Narada, puis par Suka aux 
gandharva, yaksa et rdk^asa (Mahabhar., I, 1, v. 106) . Ici les 
deva occupent un sejour distinct, mais les gandharva et les yaksa 
sont dans la meme zone. 

Voici la hste des chefs de genies dans Samdja T: Dban-po 
(Indra) , Zla-ba (Soma) , Chu-lha (Varuna) , Bharadvajo, Skye- 
dgu’i bdag (Prajapati) , Dban-ldan (I§ana) , Can-dan (Candana) j 
’Dod-gco (Kamasre§tha) , Mgrin-nan (Cou-mauvais: Kukantha?) * 
Mgul-nes (Cou-ferme) Spobs (Man!) Nor-bu (Mani) , Nor- 

* Dsns RV 7, 61, 5, Geldntb traduit ce mot par " Dlrodwerk, Zauber " Boteb, 3 A 
10* 8 7, 896 et 476, le tend par “ apparition " HiiJ,EBitANixr. Fertpabe R v Oarb*. 
p SO, admet que dans Katu 95, S, yaksa a " die Bedeutung des Zauberbaften, unheim- 
lichen Weseos” Ces interpretations et cellc de Hebtel oat ete discutees par Jarl 
Chaepeniu-u dans Brahman, Uppsala UniTersilets Arsskiift 1022, p 29 84 La question 
a ete reprise par A K Coo-maraswamt (Fofcw 2, p 2 et 3) qui distingue dans les 
plus anciens tesrtes une double attitude a tegard du yaksa d’une part, cramte et 
degout (RF et Kausika Sutra), d’aulre part, respect (AV et Vpanisad) 

^ Majjh Ntk 1, 252, Sanyutta Ntk 1, 206, cf Sacred Books of the Buddhuts 3, 
p 297 

Ces deux noms “ Cou-mauvais ” et ** Cou ferme ” correspondent dans In liste de 
ilayiri T, f® 59* a Mgrin nan el Mgul med lies deux noms sont edites en sansknt 
t!t ^ikan^alta, mais le vers etant laux, Vediteur a suppose une lacune 
enlre les deux noms, lacune dont la vcrsiou tibetaine ne confiime pas Texistence La 
forme Mgul med prouve que les Tibetains ont compris Nikaij{liaka “ Sans Cou ” et 
on est tentd de donner le meme sens a Mgnn nes malgre la position de nes qm. avec 
Ic meme seas pnvatit que skt nt/tith est generalement le premier element d'un compose 
Dans SuvflmaprabftAia. 20* le’u de la version libeUine (Otani 175). manuscnt Bacot, 
r» 1C3 a 1 S. on lit, dans une liste de yaksa, le vers suivant ^fot bu’i mgul daft 5fcs- 
mgrin dan et au passage corrcspondant. le SttiwmaprabAasii Sanskrit donne les formes 
M^ika^^ba et Nikantba (ct ms 157 du fonds sansknl de la Bibl Nationale. f 81») 
bpobs est r^quivalent habituel de skt pratibharui Les autres listes ont A celte 
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spyod (Manicara) , Sgra-rab (Pranada), IN’e-bia (Upapanca), 
Pi-mnam (Montagne semblable: Samagiri) ,® Gser-can (Haima- 
vata) , Gan-po (Puma) , Sen Iden-pa (Khadira) Gyon can 
(Kovida) , Gnod-sbyin ba-skyon (Gopala yaksa) , ’Brog-gnas 
(Atavi) ,Egyal-ba kbyu-mchog (Jinarsabha) , IVIi rgyal-po (Nara- 
raja) , Dri za sna-chogs sde (Citrasena gandharva) , Lcags-mdun- 
rin (Dlrgliasakti) , Ma-Idan (Matah) , Chigs Ina- ser-po (Panca- 
laganda) Yid dga* (Manoratha) Gnod-sbyin rin-po (Dirgha 
yaksa) , ’Bras-bu gsum (Tnpbala) , Mgul gsum-pa (Trikanthaka) 
On notera une premiere innovation: la presence d’Isana. Apres 
Mgul-nes le desaccord parait complet; pourtant, bien qu’il y ait 
quelques additions et que 1 ordre soil different, il est clair que la 
liste de Samaja T reproduit de nombreux elements d'Atdndtiya 
§ 10 . 

La liste de Samdja C est analogue: In-na-lo (Indra) , 

^ Mou ([So]ma) ; Fou-lou-na (\’'aruna), 

Po4o~je-po~ii (Prajapati) , P'o lo na~fou~je (Bba- 

radvaja) , I-che-nang (Isana) , ^1^51 Tsan-nan-nang 

(Candana) , Kia che-tch*a (Kama&re?tlia) » 

Kiu-nUkien-tch’a (Kunikantha) , IBTMPt Ni'kien tch*a 
(Nikantha) , IMIS Man-ni (Man!) , Mfk Mo-ni (Mani) , 

Mo-ni-tso lo (Manicara), Po-lo-na-na (Pranada), 

place im personnage pomme Vadi (,M&yun S)—Van (Mayun Z") La transcnption 
Man m de Samara C auggere un onginal Mani 

'2/a2/urt 5 donne la sene Mani. Alanicara. Pranada, Upapancaka, Satigin Ce 
dernier nom est tiaduit dans 3/ajrun T par la loeme forme Ri mnam, Satagui se 
relrouve dans Samaya P et 3Tajf«n C* donne la glose “ Monlagnc-egale ” 

* Mayun S donne la sene Haimavata, Fumaka, ^adiiakovida qni est traduite en 
tibetam Gser-^an dan/ Gan po dan/ Sen Iden pa dan/ Gyon-ian dan, c*est a-dire que 
dans ilayun T, comme dans Samajo T Rhadirakortda est sepaie en deux elements 
Samaja C transcnt K’lU m lo et Siu wei toll’s 

Mayun S donne la sene Jmarsabfaa, Pancalaganda, Sumukha, etc et ces deux 
demiers noms sent traduits en tibetam Chigs Ina ser-po dan / Bzm bzan dan “ Cinq- 
nceud jauoe et Visage-beau ” Fancalaganda est nomme deux autres fois dans Afa^uri 
S (p 230) paimi les mahayahasenapaU qui, qualie par quatre, protegent les regions 
et dans le Catalogue des Yaksa Dans les deux cas il est certain que Fancalaganda ne 
peut etre coupe en deux Mais Afoyun (P su^ere Pancalacanda (glose “mechant, 
redoutable ” et Pancalacanda est atteste dans Atanaftya Dans Samaja T, Chigs-Ina- 
ser po reparait h la meme place 

Glose, dans 3/at/un C’, par '* Trois Epmes ” Tnkantaka 

4 
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Oujo^an-tso-km (Upapancaka) , So-to-i-li 

(Satagin), Hai-mo-iou-to (Haimavata) , Pom- 

Kiu-wei. 

(Gopalayaksa), 

SMSt™ ° iWti! 

HW (Citrasenagan- 

dharva), Ni-h-kia-che-ti (Dirghasakti) jifn 

(tS«]n.a„a?. mk 

ficftW 'I"!'? ’u V de modi- 

LunfFtiaa r r?-°T — S™“' SOrya, 

Lnika’nfha X X ^“daaa, ICamaireatha, 

Sa till R X M=™-oara. P.anada, Upa- 

yakL IrtavaT w Khadirakovida, Gopala- 

DirghkX 

Mahalakti.Triculi.Matali. ^''^“"*'»“ba, Dirghasakli. 

nol^m^rurtrldt^r,'^"; “ 

Nandana, tandis que dana°Ip' ' ' d’OWenbourg donna 

onlitCandana,commedanstoutesw\‘^^ Asiatique 

qu’ont tradnite les Tibetains. **'^°*’ 

firite assez salisfJisaXe? m^terte '"'"t ’ 
tibetaine, une traduptinn ».• • pali, une traduction 

maleriankpeL,tt^ f T -^brit. Ces 

conserve dans la tradition p&Ife." “ 

Candana et 'KtaSrefthrsmt 

«"ecte, mais par la ant T! d’une maniere 

^emblent parWs asserll 1“ et les noms pabs 

Sbandu et Nigbandu de Soma™ P^olr Kinnu- 

“yant un element comnmn et diff • P^bablement deux noms 
Prfcisement ce qu'on uve a- Cast 
d.stmgae deux noms en nikanC. On iTl°" '' 

eat par consequent tente 
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de retablir en pali, a cote de Nigbandu, Kunighandu au lieu de 
Kinnughandu. 

On constate une nouvelle divergence entre les formes palies 
et non palies pour le couple suivant: Samaya P donne Panado, 
Opamanfio ; Panado = Pranada est atteste dans toutes les listes, 
mais entre Opamanno du pMi et Upapancaka que donnent Samdja 
T, Samdja C et Mdytin il est difficile de choisir. En effet, Upa- 
pancaka est clair, mais Opamanfio est atteste comme le nom du 
gotta du brahmane Pokkliarasadi dans Majjhima Nikdya, 31, 200. 

La suite de la liste d^Atdndtlya § 10 contient les noms suivants: 
Puunako, Karatiyo, Gulo (ou Gulo) . Punnako est clair, mais les 
deux autres noms sont obscurs. La comparaison avec la tradition 
non palie permet d’eclairer au moins une des formes. Samdja C 
transcrit Puma, Khamira, Kuvita. Samdja T traduit Gan-po 
(Puma) , Sen-lden-pa (Khadira) , Gyon-can (Kovida) . Mayuri 
S a Pumaka, Khadirakovida, que Mdyun T traduit, exacteraent 
comme Samdja T, Sen-lden-pa et Gyon-can. Ici encore il faut 
probablement donner la preference a la tradition non palie. 

Un probleme se pose. Puisque dans certains textes yaksa et 
gandharva sent 4numeres separ^ment,tandisqu'aiIleuTsilsentTent 
ensemble dans la liste des grands yaksa, il faut choisir entre les 
deux explications suivantes: ou bien yaksa et gandharva etaient 
prinulivement dislincts et ils onl ensuile ete confondus, ou bien 
yaksa etait d’abord un terme general dont la valeur s’est precisee 
lorsque les gandharva se sont separes des yaksa pour former une 
categorie a part. 

Dans Samaya P, yaksa et gandharva sont distincts. L'iltdnd- 
%iya cite les quatre Grands Rois, puis laisse entendre qu’ils ne 
sont pas toujours obeis; e’est done que leur autorite n’etait pas 
encore fermement etablie. La liste des chefs auxquels on avail 
recours en cas de carence des Grands Rois representerait alors un 
ancien pouvoir auquel se serait tardivement substitue celui des 
quatre Grands Rois. 

Cette maniere de voir permet d’expliquer tous les faits. Dans 
la serie composite, les dieux vediques constituent Tetat-major des 
grands yaksa et sont eux-memes des yaksa au sens large, de sorte 
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que ce terme designe a la fois Indra, Varuna, etc , les futurs yaLsa 
au sens etroit et les futurs gandharva Plus tard, yaksa et gan 
dharva ferment deux troupes distmctes commandees chacune par 
im Grand Roi Si la lisle composite etait plus recente, on ne com 
prendrait pas pourquoi des gemes distmcts ont ensuite ete con 
fondus m pourquoi les anciens dieux de la mytiiologie vedique 
seraient venus tardivement se mettre a leur tete 
Conuneonlavuplusliaut (p 42,45), la mythologiebouddhique 
a evolue dans le meme sens que celle des brahmanes , e’est a dire 
que le mot yaksa a ete affecte a une categorie plus restreinte 
d etres sacres D autre part, on a deja montre que la mythologie 
bouddhique s est constitute peu a peu en etageant sur des plans 
superposes des personnages divms qui etaient a I’ongme sur le 
meme plan ** Dans la sene composite Indra, roi des deva, est 
sur le meme plan que les gemes non encore difterencies, tandis 
que dans la luerarchie canomque les yaksa et les gandharva soumis 
a 1 autonte des Grands Rois occupent un plan infeneur a celui 
d’Indra La sene composite est done plus ancienne que la 
mythologie canomque 

Voici comment on peut se representer les choses La bste des 
yaksa, mahayaksa, senapati, mahasenapaU d^Afanafiya §10 est 
le lemom d une ancienne mythologie ou les dieux vediques, les 
yaksa et les gandharva etaient encore confondus dans les rangs 
d une meme armee Plus tard la classification des gemes se precise 
ils sont dmses en quatre groupes soumis a quatre Grands Rois 
qui president chacun a 1 un des quartiers de 1 espace Au dessus 
d eux, les deva, commandes par Indra, occupent un etage distinct 
Cette nouvelle hierarchie etait deja reconnue quand le Mahasa- 
maya et I Atanatiya furent rediges, mais Inneien etat de choses 
n etait pas encore oublie et, a cote d une description conforme a 
a classification canomque, subsiste une liste archaique qui rappelle 
e temps ou deva yaksa et gandharva n’etaient pas encore separes 


Cf 3 Paznesn Brahma sahaippati, Jufl-Sept I9°4 p 155-63 
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It is well known that the Vlvydvaddna, edited at Cambridge 
in 1886 by E. B. Co^vell and R. A. Neh., presents many textual 
problems which force us to turn to Tibetan and Chinese versions 
of the same tales for enlightenment. Because it recalls the first 
associations with one of my regretted maitres, Baron von Stael- 
Holstein, I am undertaking in this paper to elucidate a textual 
problem evoked by the SamgharaJc^tdvadana, whidi occupies 
pp. 829-343 of the Divydvaddna. 

This story and the two very short ones which follow it in the 
DivyCC* are best known in the West through E. Btmxour^s /nfro- 
duction d Vhistoire du Buddkisme irtdierd, pp. 280-299, published 
at Paris in 1870. BunNOtr indicated to his readers that there was 
a preamble to the story, but he failed to remark that it was so 
fragmentary and incomprehensible that translation was impossible, 
hly efforts, therefore, are directed towards the reconstruction of 
this preamble. Ordinarily, this would be a very srmpJe task 
requiring the comparative translation into cf a Tibetan 

and a Chinese text both of which had been fracslafed from the 
same Sanskrit. In the present instance the wc^ is rendered 
very difficult because that portion of the Chinese t^son of the 
MulasaTvdstivddinvinaya^, from which most c: the ldtvya^*s 
stories have been extracted, is missing. I-cestts work 

TffMho ^o. 1-444, vcL 23, I035B- 
1037C2S) begins at a point corre^ndhm with p. SSit 

line 13. Witness is born to the poptzfcii^ cf th& sterv, however 
by the presence in the Chinese tripitnbs cf a s^sszie sutra telling 
the tale of Saihglmra^ita. I refe to the Fo tluo yin yuan Seng- 
hu ching sssmned to the CHn period (265 119 

a.d), but for which no translatcrV carre has been prirved- 


' Cf. E. IIuBts. BEFEO 4. TO3-T25, £ ifr- 
1007 (toI. 1) HI, 3SS. 
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This IS No 749 m the Taisho tnpttaka, vol 17 565C-572B I 
have made a rough translation of this version, but I am publishing 
here only the portion bearing upon the preamble, for the rest of 
the story follows the Sanskrit rather closely As further evidence 
of populanty it should be noticed that this version, without the 
preamble, has been quoted almost in extenso in Tao shih’s (T'ang 
Dynasty) Fa yuan chu hn ch 92 {Taisho No 

2122, vol 53 9G4C-9G9C) 

The only Tibetan edition of our text completely at my disposal 
IS the Narthang edition of the Kanjur (vol 1) , to which the 
indications of page and hne refer The Derge edition at the 
Library of Congress has been available for collation from p 143a7 
(98al of Derge) The red Peking edition at Pans was used for 
pp 139b7 143a7 (pp 95a 97a of Peking) The Tibetan text, as 
here printed, is the result of the collation of these different editions, 
but only rarely has it been deemed necessary or interesting to 
record variant readings, most of which are merely different or 
phonetic spelhngs The Narthang edition is generally considered 
to be the best, although it is sometimes marred by errors, as 
judged by our dictionaries, which must be corrected on the basis 
of the Derge and Peking editions The use of the bars of punctua- 
tion (fod) vines greatly, and no effort whatsoever has been 
made to record these differences 

The stones reproduced below will recall “ The Serpent who 
wanted to be a Pnest ” translated by Henry Clarke Warren in 
his Buddhism m Translations {HOS 3) § 82, p 401 
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Chinese Translation 

Thus have I heard One time when the Buddha was at Sravasti 
in the Anathapmdada garden (with a company of bhik§us num- 
bering 80,000 and bodhisattvas to the number of 36,000) a cer 
tarn nagaraja from the great ocean, having conceived faith, changed 
himself mto a man and came into the garden He besought the 
bhiksus to let him enter the monastic life Then the bhik§us, who 
did not know that he was a naga, made him a monk A certain 
bhiksu shared his room [with the naga] When the first mght 
had passed, mamtaimng a dignified manner, they went at dawn 
to the city to beg their food Then the naga bhiksu, as a reward 
for his merit or because he went to his own palace, succeeded first 
in begging his food After eating, he returned early, for it is a 
requirement that after a monk has eaten he shall enter his room, 
and, collecting his thoughts, shall sit in contemplation 

Then the naga bhiksu forgot to dose the door Nagas are by 
nature very somnolent, and the \ieather was hot There are five 
conditions under which a naga cannot conceal his [real] person 
(1) at birth, (2) at death, (3) when lustful, (4) when angry, 
(5) when asleep, these are the five At this lime the naga monk 
could not conceal himself , he fell asleep and his person filled the 
room When the monk who shared the room returned and saw 
the naga’s body filhng up the whole room, he was greatly frightened, 
and went quickly away speechless He then called the monks 
Reverend Sirs, there’s a nagaraja here, there’s a nagaraja here* 
The naga, on hearing the loud cry, awoke and became a monk 
again, and sat cross legged m contemplation Because the cry was 
loud, a large group gathered and asked the youthful bhiksu why 
he raised a cry The bhiksu rephed There’s a naga in my room 
Then the whole group [566A] gathered together and entered the 
room but saw no naga , they merely saw a bhiksu sittmg cross 
legged in contemplation 

Then, being greatly surpnsed and not understanding the reason, 
they went straightway to mquire of the Buddha After relating 
the above facts they begged him to dispel their doubts Then 

*The Corean edition does not contain the parenthesis 
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the Bhagavat addressed the bliikgus This is not a mm, it is a 
nagaraja You may go summon The bhiksus rcccn ed the 

mstruetjon, and summoned the nagaraja t\hcn the n'lga-bhiksu 
had come up to where the Buddha was, he bowed and sat down 
to one side The Buddha then preached for them explaining what 
was profitable and pleasing tVlicn the Buddha became silent, 
the nagaraja reflected within liimselt and rejoiced Then the 
Buddha, to calm the distress [of tlie other monks], said to him 
You may return to your palace When the n'lgaraja heard that, 
he wept with grief After bowing to the Buddha's feet and cir- 
cumambulating the Buddha three times, he departed tVlien half- 
way home, the thought occurred to him Although I may never 
again enter the monastic hfe, I vnll play the part of a danapati 
among the Buddhists and build a monastery, and offer the four 
things [Ting Tu pao 705 -k: clothes, food, 

beds, and medicines, or shelter, clothes, food, and medicines] 
Thus thinking, he created along a desolate road a monastery [with] 
running springs, bathing pools, and parks and groves for the 
promenade, which were very quiet There vs as no hubbub of 
crowds of men Day and mght one might saunter there Further- 
more, there were no bugs, ants, mosqmtoes, or gadfljs; no cold, 
no heat — they came there bemgnly mixed , no grief and suffering 
He invited a samgha Clothing, food, beds, medicines, the necessi- 
ties, were all entirely sufficient The vinayadhara bhik§us again 
and agam reproved, and the naga monk, who did not understand 
the sutras and the commandments, became sullen each time and 
thought to himself I have offered everythmg in sufficient quanti- 
ties, but the bhiksus are reproved for it Then he caused the 
monastery to disappear 

Going away to a desert place, he again created a monastery 
[with] halls, groves, and sprmgs — ^not unlike the previous one 
Again he mvited a samgha and offered the four things Then 
the samgha said to the naga bbiksu The samgha’s stores are too 
abundant It is a requirement for the builder of a monastery that 
he should come and announce to the saiiigha the quantity [of the 
stores] Then the naga replied As a matter of fact these are not 
the samgha’s possessions If you look at the mscnption [on the 
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articles] you will read: Made for [the samgha]. All are mine. It 
is hard to give things to present-day monks. Since this is so, and 
since I have little patience with the idea, at midnight I will destroy 
the monastery and return to my palace. 

Tibetan Text and Translation^* 

[139b7] sahs-rgyas bcom-ldan- [1. 139b7] The Buddha Bhaga- 
hdas mnan-yod-na rgyal-byed- vat was at SravastI in the 
kyi tshal mgon-med-zas-sbyin- Jetavana, the pleasure-grove of 
gyi kun-dgah [140al] ra-ba-na Anathapindada. [140al] It is 
bshugso |j klu-rnams-kyi kun- customary among the nagas 
tu-spyod-pa ni lus-la nin-mo that when the colors of the day, 
bye-ma mehi mdog Ita-bu Ian of sand, and of fire have ap- 
gsum hbab cin | des de-dag rus- peared three times on their 
pahi ken-rus tsam [140a2] shig bodies, then there is left of them 
lus-par byed-do [ I klu gshon-nu only [140a2] a bone skeleton, 
skyes-nas rih-po ma lon-pa shig- “When a young naga, having been 
gis lus-la nin-mo bye-ma mehi bom and ha\'mg bad shortly 
mdog Ita-bu Ian gsum hbab cin afterwards the color of the day, 
I des de rus-bahi ken-rus tsam of sand, and of fire appear on 
shig lus-par [140a3] byas-ba dan his body three times, remained 
I des ma-la smras-ba | ma bdag- only a bone skeleton, [140aS] he 
gis yun-ji-srid-cig-tu sdug-bsnal said to his mother: Mother, I 
hdi Ita-bu man-gas-par’ bgjd inquire how long such misery 
htshal j hu ji-srid ris mthun-pa * must be undergone. Son, as 
yod-kyi bar-duho j j de-nas klu long as you are here. Then (he 
[140a4] rdsu-hphrul che-ba dan ( noticed that] on the bodies of 
mtbuche-bagshangan-dagyin- other nagas [140a4] who were 
pa de-dag-gi lus-la bye-ma mehi possessed of great magic and 
mdog Ita-bu mi hbabs-nas | des great witchcraft there was no 
smras-pa | ma hdi-dag-la cihi- color of sand or fire, and he 
phyir mi hbab | mas smras-pa j said: Mother why do they not 
[140a5] hdi-dag-ni rdsu-hphrul appear on them? The mother 

*‘The writer is deeply indel^ted to Professor TV. E Clark for invaluable aid m the 
preparation of this translation 

* man-gtu is probably based upon an vpa^bhaSj which b an error for upa'/bkuj, 
“ to experience ” 

* I have not found m mthun-pa elsewbeie It equals something like solofca, saiesa 
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che-ba mtbu che-ba bskal-par 
gnas-pa | sa-hdsin-pa hdab- 
chags-kyi rgyal-po hdab-bzans- 
kyis dbyun-bar mi nus-pa yin- 
pas i dehi-phyir hdi-dag-la mi 
hbab-po 1 [140a6] de-na Mu 
phra-mo gshan gan-dag yin-pa 
de-dag-gi lus-Ia yan bye-ma 
mebi mdog Ita-bu mi hbab-nas | 
des smras-ba | ma hdi-dag-Ia-ni 
rigs na hdi-dag-la cihi phyir mi 
hbab I mas [140a7] smras-pa | 
hdi-dag-gis bcom-ldan-hdas-kyi 
spyan-sna-nas skyabsu hgro-ba 
dab \ bslab-bahi gshi-dag blans- 
pas 1 dehi phyir hdi-dag-la mi 
hbab-bo | ] des smras-pa [ gal-te 
[140bl] de-lta-na bdag-gis kyan 
bcom-ldan-hdas-kyi spyan-sna- 
nas skyabsuhgro-ba dan [ bslab- 
bahi gshi-dag blaft-no (j mas 
smras-pa j bu tshe gcig-gi sdug- 
bsnal ni blahi | tshe-rabs man- 
po-ni ma [140b2] jdn-te | gal-le 
khyod-kyis bcom-ldan-hdas-kyi 
spyan-sna-nas skyabsu hgro-ba 
dan [ bslab-bahi gslu-dag blans- 
nas 1 yan-dag-parmabsrunsnaj 
yun rin-por sems-can dmyal- 
'[litjbS’jbar sdug-bsftal man-gas- 
par bya dgoso ] \ des bsams-ba | 
sdug-bsfial hdi-bas ches sdug- 
bsiial-ba ci shig yod-kyis \ 
bcom-ldan-hdas-kyi spyan-snar 
skyabsu hgro-ba dan | bslab- 
[140b4] bahi gshi-dag len-du 
bgroho snam-nas j des bram-zehi 


replied; [140a5] As for these, 
though the great magic and 
great witchcraft last a kalpa, 
since they cannot be carried 
oS by Suparnin, the chief 
of the mountain birds, [the 
colors] will not appear on them. 
[140a6] Then [he noticed that] 
also on the bodies of other re- 
fined nagas there was no color 
of sand or fire, and he said: 
Mother, it would be proper [for 
the colors to be] on these, why 
are they not on them? The 
mother [140a7] replied: Since 
these have taken the Kefuges 
in the presence of the Bhagavat 
and received the basic instruc- 
tion, [the colors] do not appear 
on them. He said: If [140bl] 
that is so, I too, taking the 
Refuges in the presence of the 
Bhagavat, wll receive the basic 
instruction. His mother replied: 
Son, jyour] momentary suffer- 
ing is preferable ; many rebirths 
are not [remaining for you] 
[140b2]. If you take the Refuges 
in the presence of the Bhagavat 
and receive the basic instruc- 
tion, if you are not very careful, 
for a long time in the hell of 
creatures [140b3] must you un- 
dergo suffering. He thought: 
TVhat suffering is greater than 
this suffering? I will go take 
the Refuges in the presence of 
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cha-lugsu nmon-par sprul-nas 
rgyal-byed-kyi tshal-du son-ba 
daa I ji-tsam-na des dge-slon- 
dag bsam-gtan dan ] klog-pa 
dan I rnal- [140b5] hbyor dan | 
jdd-la byed-par brlson-sbin | 
gnas-pa mthon-no 1 1 mthon-nas 
kyan dad-pa skyes-te [ des 
bsams-pa | ji je-dan-bor skyabsu 
hgro-ba dan j bslab-pabi gsbi- 
dag blan [140b6] uam | hon-te 
rab-tu-hb 3 Tin-bar bya sfiam-mo 
|j de yan bsams-pa | rab-tu- 
hbyun-bar byaho snam-nas j de 
dge-slon-gi gan-du son-ste 
smras-pa | hphags-ba bdag rab- 
tu-hbyu&-bar htshal- [140b7} lo 
]}des smras-ba|klio-bo-iu gsar- 
bu yin | gnas-brtan gshan-hgah 
sbig-^ druQ-du son*$ig || des 
smras-pa | hphags-pa bdag-^s 
gshan-no btshal-ba ma mchis-te 
I hdi-ltar [141al] bdag thog-ma 
kho-nar hphags-pahi gan-du 
mchis-pasjkhyod-nid-kyis bdag 
dge-slon hgah-sbig-Ia gtad-par 
gsol 1 dge-slon dehi mkban-po 
dgon-pa-pa shig [141a2] dgon-pa 
na hdug-pas ] des de khrid-de 
dehi gan-du son-nas smras-pa | 
mkhan-po rigs-kyi bu hdi rab- 
tu-hbyun-bar htshal-gyis rab- 
tu-dbyun-du gsol | des smras-pa 
I bshin-bzans [141aS] bcom- 
Idan-hdas-kyis dge-slon-dag gin- 
pa ® byed-du bcug-pa-ni blahi [ 
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the Bhagavat and go receive 
the basic instruction [140b4]. 

So thinking, causing jbimself] 
to appear in Brahman’s clothes, 
he went to the Jetavana, where 
he saw the bhiksus exerting 
themselves in meditation, read- 
ing, [140b5] contemplation and 
remembering. Seeing this, he be- 
lieved, and thought: FirstmustI 
go to the Refuges and receive the 
basic instruction [140b6] or be- 
come a monk? He also thought: 
I must become a monk. Having 
thus thought, going to a bhiksu 
he said: Reverend Sir, I desire 
to become a monk [140b7]. He 
replied: Since I am a novice, go 
to some other sthavira. He re- 
plied: Reverend Sir, I desire no 
other. Therefore [141al] I came 
to Your Reverence the very 
first, but you yourself request 
me to turn to some other bhiksu. 
An anchorite teacher of this 
bhik§u [141a2] was in a hermit- 
age [nearby]. Leading him [the 
naga] to him, he said: Teacher, 
this noble youth being desirous 
of becoming a monk asks to be 
made a monk. He replied: Sir, 
[141a3] the Bhagavat has com- 
manded: 0 bhiksus, it is pre- 
ferable ?to be^n to loll?. For, 
having become a monk and been 
oi^ained, [your apprentice] may 


* The translation of this srhole passage is doahtfol. fin Is probably for gpn 
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rab-tu-byun-shin bsnen-par- 
rdsogs-par byas-nas [ yal-bar 
bor-ba ni mi run-no shes bkah- 
stsal-pas j hdi [141a4] yan sems- 
can dmyal-bar hpbro-bar hgyur- 
la j kbo-bo yan Ituii-ba dan 
bcas-par hgyur-bas | kho-bo hdi 
rab-tu mi hbyin to 1 1 des smras- 
pa I mkban-pos rab-tu-db 3 mn- 
ba [141a5] hbah-shig mdsod-cig 
danlbdag-gis hdi bslab-par bgyi- 
sbih klog-tu stsal-bar bgyiho ] | 
des de rab-tu-byun-shin bsSen- 
par-rdsogs-par byas-nas | sraras- 
pa j bshin-bzans [141a6] hdi-nid 
khyod-kyi mkban-po gcig-pa 
yin 1 hdi-nid slob-dpon yin-gyis 
1 khyod-kyis hdi-nid-la hdri-bar 
bya I khyod-kyis hdi-fud-la klag- 
par bya | khyod-kyis hdi-nid-la 
bslab-[141a7] par byaho || des 
gcig-las-hphros-pahi luh blags- 
pas I des de gcig-las-hphros-pahi 
lun klog-tu gshug-par brtsams- 
pa dan [ de gin-tu brtson-hgrus 
brtsams- [141bl] pas kha-don- 
du« Ihogs-nas^ j dge-slon slob- 
dpon de jin-tu mig-gan* ste ] 
des de-la smras-pa ] bshin-bzans 
cilhan-cig-tubsod-snoms-lahjug 
par bya ham | hon-te so-sor des ® 
bsams-[141b2] pa j bdag-gis mihi 
zas-kyis htsho-bar mi nus-kyis 
bdag kluhi gan-su soii-la bdud- 

For kka ton-du 

Cf. Dab, ».ti. klog 


not be neglected. Since this one 
[141a4] is going to go to the hell 
of creatures, I, for my part, 
would be committing a sin; I 
will not make him a monk. He 
said: Let my teacher perform 
only the ceremony of becoming 
a monk [141a5], and let me in- 
struct him and teach him to 
read. Having made him a monk 
and ordained him, he said: Sir, 
[141a6] since this is your one 
teacher, this is your master, you 
shall inquire only of him, you 
shall study only with him, you 
shall have your education only 
under him [141a7]. Since he had 
been taught the Ekottaragama, 
he started him out upon the 
reading of the Ekottaragama, 
and he, starting out with much 
zeal, [141bl] recited by heart. 
The master bhiksu, quite 
amazed, said to him: Sir, shall 
we go for alms together or 
alone? He thought [141b2]: 
Since I am unable to live on 
human food, I will go to the 
nagas and eat ambrosia, and 
having eaten I ^vill return. Thus 
thinking he said: Teacher, let 
us go separately [141b3]. He re- 

I have not found ntg gan elsewhere 
•Narthang and Peking editions read den 
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rtsizos-gin 20 s-^npbyir-lion-l)ar 
byaho snam-nas [ des sinras*pa[ 
slob-dpon so-sorhjug-par [141b3] 
bgyeho ]| des smras-pa j bsbin- 
bzans de-ltar gyis-gig | de kluhi 
gan su Ibahi bdud-rtsi zos-nas 
phyir-hon no [ | klu-rnamS'iu 
gnid che-ba yin-pas \ de gan-gi 
tsbe gnid log-nas [141b4;] lans- 
pa dehi tsbe-na [ dge-slon de 
bsod-snoms blans-nas pbyir- 
hon-no || ji-tsam dus gshan- 
sbig-na dge-slon des bsod-snoms 
glo-bur-ba rned-nas des de 
blaus-te | pbyir hon-ba dan jU 
tsara- [141b5] na | gnas-khan na 
mgar-bahi sbud-pa bbud-pa 
Ita-buhi sgra thos-nas | des gtan- 
pahi bu-ga-nas bltas-na [ gnas- 
khan de thams cad klubi lus 
bskyil-bas gan-pa mthon-nas \ 
des [141b6] sprul-pa sprul-pa 
shes sgra phyun-ba dan | de sgra- 
la mkhas-pas myur-ba kho-nar 
sad-nas | ran-bshin kyi cha-lugs 
mi snan-bar byas-te | de sprul- 
pahi cha-lugsu hdugo | dge-slon 
dag[141b7]kyanlhags-nas | de- 
dag-gis de-la smras-pa | hdi ci 
yin des smras-pa | sprul-pa yino 
I de-dag-gis smras-pa | tshe-dah- 
Idan-pa brtson-hgrus brtsams- 
pas rtag-tu kha-ton-la brtson-pa 
[142al] yin-na ] ci khyod hdi-Ia 
ser-sna byed dam ] des smras-pa 


plied: Sir, so be it. He, having 
eaten divine ambrosia among 
the nagas, returned. Since nagas 
are very prone to sleep, while 
he slept [I41b4] and [then] 
awoke, the bhiksu, havdng got 
alms, returned. When, on an- 
other occasion, the bbiksu, hav- 
ing come upon bis alms quickly, 
took them and returned, [141 
b5] hearing in the room as it 
were the sound of a blacksmith 
blowing the bellows, and look- 
ing through the door-bar aper- 
ture, he saw that the whole 
room was filled with the squat- 
ting body of the naga. When 
he [ 141b6] cried ** ghost,” 
“ghost,” becoming aware of 
the sound he [nuga], very 
quickly awaking and not reveal- 
ing his natural form, assumed 
his false form. When the bhiksus 
[I41b7] had looked, they said to 
him: What is this? He replied: 
A. ghosts They said: Reverend 
Sir, if starting out with zeal he 
always gave himself to recitation 
from memory [142al], why were 
you miserly to him? He replied: 
I was not the least miserly to 
him, so he is a ghost. 


' Narthang reads s»ad-nas 


^Narthang reads kgar-baht 
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I kho-bo-ni hdi-la chun-zad kyan 
ser-sna mi byed [ hdi-ltar lidi-ni 
sprul-pa yino de-dag phan-tshim 
smra-ba-na | bcom- [142a2] Idan- 
hdas kyan phyogs der ggegs nas 

I bcom-Idan-hdas-kyis bkali- 
stsal-pa ] hdi ci yin | dge-slon- 
dag-gis gsol-pa [ bcom-ldan-hdas 
sprul-pa lagso 1| beom-[142a3] 
Idan-bdas-kyis bkah-stsal-pa | 
dge-slofi-dag gan-zag sprul-pa 
ni chos bdul-ba hdi-la mi skye- 
bahi ehos-can yin-pas | dge-slon- 
dag khyed-kyis gan-zag sprul- 
pa chos hdul-ba hdi-las [142a4] 
bsnil-bar byaho [] hgah-shig-gi 
gan-du rab-tu hbyun-par hdod- 
pa hons-na | des de-la sprul-pa 
ma yin nam | shes dri-bar byaho 

I I ma dris-par rab-tu-hbyin-par 
byed-nahgal-tshabs-can [142a5] 
du hgyuro 1 1 dge-slon-dag kluhi 
ran-bshin Ina-po hdi-dag yin-la 
1 Ihag-ma-ni sprul-pa yin-no |) 
Ina gan she-na | ran-bshin-gyis 
skyes-ba dan | ran-bshin-gyis 
hchi-ba dan|ran-[142aG] bshin- 
gyis fial-ba dah | ran-bshin-gyis 
za-ba dan | ran-bshin-gyis mi- 
tshans-par spyod-par hkhrig- 
pahi chos bsten-par byed-paho 
il bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis bkah- 
stsal-ba 1^ bshin-[142a7] bzans 
khyod-kyis phuh-po hdi-dag-gis 
yon-tan-gyi tshogs** hgah yan 

NarthaDg reads yon-ian-gyu ciogf. 


While they were talking to 
one another, the Bhagavat [142 
a2] came to that quarter and 
declared: What is this? The 
monks replied: Bhagavat, it is 
a ghost. The Bhagavat [142a3] 
declared: Bhik?us, as for ghostly 
creatures, since they are not 
such that the Law and the 
Vinaya flourish [in them], you, 
O Bhiksus, shall deprive ghostly 
creatures of this Law and Vi- 
naya [142a4]. When anyone 
comes seeking to become a 
monk, he must be asked whether 
he is a ghost or not. If he is 
made a monk without the ques- 
tion being asked, one becomes 
faulty [142a5]. Bhiksus, a naga 
has these five true natures, the 
others are false. Wliat are the 
five? In his true nature is he 
born. In his true nature does 
he die. In his true [142a6] na- 
ture does he sleep. In his true 
nature does he eat. In his true 
nature is he lustful and does 
he practise intercourse. The 
Bhagavat declared: Sir, [142a7] 
since you with these skandhas 
[«in this present body] are not 
able to acquire any good quali- 
ties, go away without harming 
the bhiksus. He [naga] thought; 
Where shall I go? [142bl] 
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thob-par mi nus-kyis dge-slon- 
rnams-la ma htsbe-bar son-gig [ 
des bsams-pa j hbab-par ga la 
bya [142bl] snam-nas ] des sa- 
lahi dgon-pa sbig-tu son-nas | 
gtsug-lag-khan rta-babs mtbon- 
po dan-ldan-pa | mthons-khun 
dan skar-khun dra-ba can dan [ 
lan-kan-gyis brgyan-pa snin dan 
mig [142b2] hphrog-par byed- 
pa I mtho-ris-kyi them-skasu 
gyur-pa [ khri dan khrihu dan [ 
yo-byad phun-sum-tshogs-pa 
slug sprul-te | dge-slon glo-bur- 
du hons-ba dan | hgro-bar chas- 
pa-rnams-la yo- [142b3] byad 
thams-cad-kyi stobs-par byedo 
I { rgan-shugs gig gtsug-lag kbafi 
der dbyar-gnas-nas mnan-yod- 
du son-no || drug-sde-dag-gis 
kun-tu spyod-pa-ni hdic bdag- 
cag-gis bram- 2 e [142b4]dan | 
khyim-bdag hons-gin Ihags-pa- 
mams-la yan cbos bstan-par 
bya rgol-ba-dag kyan tshar- 
bcad-par bya [ ran-gi grags-pa 
yan bsgrags-par byabo snam- 
pas 1 drug-sde-dag-las [142b5] 
gan-yan run-bas rgyal-byed-kyi 
tshal-gyi sgo ston-par mi hjog- 
pas I ne-dgab. nan-par snar-lans- 
te so-gin bor-nas snam-sbyar 
dmar-ser gyon-te | rgyal-byed- 
kyi tshal-gyi sgo-na hcbag-cin 
hdugo I [142b6] des tbag-rin-po 
kho-na-nas rgan-shugs mgo 
spra-bahi me-tog Itar skya-ba 


Thus thinking, going to a 
desert place on the earth, a 
monastery endowed with large 
arches, with open courts, with 
lattice windows, adorned with 
railings, captivating mind and 
eye [142b2], a heavenly stair- 
case, with furnishings of chairs 
and beds did he create, and 
to the bhiksus who happened to 
come and [to those] who were 
on the point of leaving all ne- 
cessities were provided [142bS]. 
An elder w’ent from passing the 
rainy season in this monastery 
to Sravasti. 


Since it was the custom of the 
$advargikas, thinking ** Here 
we will teach the law to Brah- 
mans [142b4] and householders 
who come, we will stop quarrels, 
we will cause our praises to be 
sung,” not to leave the doorway 
to the Jetavana unguarded by 
one of the §advargikas [142b5], 
Upananda, having risen early, 
thrown away his tooth-pick, and 
put on his saffron robe, walked 
to the doorway of the Jetavana 
and sat. [142b6] He, from afar 
seeing that elder coming — head 
white like a spra-ba flower and 
with a long eyebrow’ — .thought: 
This is certainly a sthavira- 
bhiksu [142b7]. Thus thinking, 
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smin-ma Iiphyau-ba shig hon-ba lie went to meet him crying: "Wel- 
de mthon-nas j des bsams-pa | comc,Sthavira, welcome. He[the 
hdi-ni dge-slon gnas-brtan hgah- elder] said: Honor to the master, 
shig yin gor-ma-chag [142b7] Upananda thought: Alas, al- 
snam-nas | des “ bsu-ste gnas- though this one is an elder 


brtan byon-pa legso || byon-pa [143al], docs he know neither 
legso 1 1 shes byas-pa dan | des master nor teacher? Thus think- 
smras-pa | slob-dpon phyag- ing, he said to him: Elder, 
htshalo j [ ne-dgas bsams-pa | whence have you come? From 
kye-ma hdi ni rgan-[143al] a desert place on the earth 
shugs fig-ste slob-dpon yan mi [143a2], Is there a monastery 


ges I mkhan-po yan mi ges suam- 
nas I des de-la smras-pa j rgan- 


there? He replied: There is a 
monastery. Is it a monastery. 


I j luuiiiiiLcry. IS n. a monasiery, 

shugs khyod ga-Ias hoas | sa- or is it a destitute place? mat 
lahi dgon-pa naso 1 1 [143a2] ci is a monastery like? What is a 
de-na gtsug-lag-khan yod dam destitute place like [143aS]? One 
I gtsug-lag-khan possessed of all necessities is a 
yodo I a de gtsug-lag-khan yin monastery; one where all ne* 
nam | hon-te hphofls-pa yin | cessilies are lacking is a desti- 


gtsug-lag-khah-ni ci-hdra 
phons- [143a3] pa-ni ci-hdra 


tute place. It is a monastery. 
What is there there? [143a4] 


- , J , fYuai. j!j mere merer ii^aa^j 

gan-na yo-byad thams-cad dan- There there is a bhiksu engaged 
a,npa-m gtsug-lag-khan yin in superintendance. By him the 
a j 8^^ ^a yo- yad thams-cad bhiksus who happen to come 
1 1 Ha ^ phons-pa yino and those who are on the point 
c J™ P--“^d6d With all 

Cl yod t4Sa4] de-na dge-slon necessities, 
shal-ta byed-pa gnas-te | des 
dge-slon glo-bur-du hons-pa dan 
I hgro-bar cbas-pa-rnams-la yo- 
byad tbams-cad-kyis stobs-par 
byedo || drug-sde-dag-gis knn- 

byi “ dus-kvUsbe Sadvargikas [t43a6] that he who 

^ ibisky.tsbegc.g-lnhdns- had heard a bit. when they had 

“ »dei3 added here as object of the verb 

^ net fot.d ^ 
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nas^* } phan-tshun rjod-par** 
byed-pa yin-pas iie-dgah gtsug- 
lag-khan-du son-ste | drug-sde- 
dag-Ia smras-pa | tshe-[143a6] 
dan-ldan-pa bdag-cag-gis yun- 
ji-srid-kyis brel-ba ” span-bar 
bya [ khyod-kyis thos-pa chun- 
shig yod dam | ne-dgas smras- 
pa yod-de [ sa-lahi dgon-pa-na 
gtsug-lag-khan yodo j [143a7] 
de-na ci yod|de-na'* shal-ta 
byed-pa gnas-te | des dge-slon 
glo-bur-du hons-pa dan j hgro- 
bar clias-pa-rnams-la yo-byad 
thams-cad-kyis stobs-par byed- 
kyis tshur- 90 g” I bdag-[143bl] 
cag der hdon-fio | de-dag der 
doft-ba” dan | des de-dag thag- 
rin-po kho-na-nas hon-ba 
nitbon-nas|dcs bsams-pa|gnas- 
nan-lenkun-lu-spyod-pa de-dag 
hdir honso snamo [| des [14Sb2] 
yan bsams-pa | bdag-gis hdi- 
dag-Ia yo-byad thams-cad-kyis 
bstabs-na | hdi-dag-gis bdag-la 
ci byar yod snam-nas { des de- 
dag-Ia rgan-rims-kyis gnas-ma- 
la yan-[14Sb3T,tog*^ daii [khan- 
pa brtsegs-pa-dag bskos-gin yo- 


assembled at a moment in the 
evening, make declaration to 
the others. So Upananda tv ent to 
the monastery and said to the 
§advargikas: Reverend [143a6] 
Sirs, how long must we abandon 
activity. Have you heard some- 
thing? Upananda replied: I 
have. In a desert spot on the 
earth there is a monastery. 
[H3a7] 'What is there? There 
there is [a bhik?u] engaged in 
superintendance. Since by him 
the bhik?us who happen to 
arrive and those who are on 
the point of leaving are pro- 
vided with all the necessities, 
[143bl] let us go there. While 
they rv ere proceeding there, he 
[the naga] saw them coming 
from afar and thought: Those 
doers of wickedness have come 
here. He [143b2] also thought: 
If I provide them with all ne- 
cessities, what will they do to 
me? So thinking, he, having 
built, ns befits the residence of 
older people^ domes ri43b3^and 
storied dwellings, also provided 


a phyi kpkrod Narthang looks as thoagh >t may have once read phye-hdred In 145b7 
Derge reads phyx Wired kyi, Nacthang, pkye kbrcd fcyt 
“ Here, but not m 145b7, Narthang reads hdugitas, " having sat ” 

** Here, but not m 145b7, Narthang reads brjcd-par 
Narthang reads drel ba (,brel ba in 146a1), but my collation made in Paris reads 
pbrel ba for both the black and the Peking editions 

See above 143a4 where the same phrase contams at this point a dge ilon 
** This Is the Derge reading, Narthang has takur-yxg 
*® Narthang here, but not m I46a4, reads Aon ba 

** This term, which I do not find elsewhere, is probably the equivalent of yan-thog 
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byad thams-cad-kyis kyan 
bstabso 1 1 de-dag fii-ma nun-jas- 
fig hkhod-nas smras-pa [ dgab- 
bo ne-dgah” rgan-shugs bdi-la 
I [143b4] hdu-ba yan mi snan 
hgod-pa yan mi snan-bas | bdag- 
cag-gis hdi-la grans-dag-hdeb- 
su gshugo I shes de-dag-ps de-la 
smras-pa | rgan-shugs khyod- 
la hdu-ba yan mi snan | [143b5] 
hgod-pa yan mi snan-bas tshur- 
gog 1 grans-thob-gig [ des smras- 
pa I hphags-pa-dag chuh-zad 
nams-pa ham gcig-tu ma gyur 
tarn 1 de-dag gis smras-pa | 
chunzad [143b0] kyan fiams- 
par ma gyur-te ] tshans-pa 
mtshuns-par spyod-pa*rnams- 
kyis drug-sde-dag gtsug-lag- 
khafi de-fiid-du dbyar-gnas-pa** 

[ de-dag-gis hdu-ba yan mi ges 

I hgod-pa [143b7] yan mi geso 
shes bdag-cag smad-par hgyuro 

II des smras-pa j gnas-brtan-dag 
gal-te de-lta-na bgy iho ( [ ji-tsam- 
na bya | lo bcu-gnis lon-naho ** | j 
de-dag-gis smras-pa \ [144al] 1 
rgan-shugslobcu-gnis-nakhyod- 
kyis gtsug-lag-khan hdi sgo- 
hphar yan zos-par hgyuro |j des 
smras-pa j lo bdun-naho || de- 
dag-gis smras-pa I mi runo des»“ 
[144a2] smras-pa [ zla-ba bdun- 


them with all necessities. They, 
sitting where there was little sun, 
said: Nanda and Upananda, 
since this elder [143b4] has no 
listing or declaration [of his 
monastery’s stores], we will 
undertake an enumeration here. 
So speaking, they said to him: 
Elder, since you have no listing 
[143b5] or declaration, come 
here and make an enumeration. 
He replied: Reverend Sirs, little, 
if any, damage has been done. 
They said: Although even a 
little [14Sb6] damage has not 
been done, we shall be re- 
proached by our fellow-students, 
saying, The Sadvargikas have 
passed the summer in this 
monastery without knowing 
either a listing or a declaration 
[143b7]. He replied: Elders 
[sthavira], in that case I will do 
so. When will you do it? In 
twelve years. They said: [144al] 
Elder, in twelve years you will 
eat even this monastery’s doors! 
He replied: In seven years. They 
said: It will not do. He [144a2] 
replied: In seven months. They 
said: It will not do. He replied: 


“S” “ L F.™, An^e, Mu,i, Ou.ma S 
two of the la Ct D^' ** ““st re*'! Nanda end Upananda. the names of 


'• n * 

Derge ftods ‘ynas-na “ Derge oauU the few 


” Narthang reads de 
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naho I de-dag-gis smras-pa | mi 
rufio 1 1 des smras-pa | fiin-shag 
bdun-naho \\ dc-dag-gis smras- 
pa I dgah-po ne-dgah fiin-shag 
bdun-gyis rgan-shugs hdis ci- 
sliig [144a3] zos-par gyur-te 1 
de-bshin byaho 1 1 de-dag-gis de- 
la smras-pa | rgan-shugs dc- 
bshin gjds-fig | des bsams-pa | 
shag bdun lon-na gtsug-!ag- 
khan hdi mi snan-bar gyuro 
[144a4] sfiam-nas I des de-na” 

pa des-pa des-pa-rnams-la | la- 
la-la-ni snam-sbyar libul-bar 
byed j lada-la*ni bla-gos | la-la- 
la-ni 5 ain-lhabs \ la-la-la-nitl44 
a5] rdubzan | la-Ia-la-ni Ihun- 
bzed I la-Ia-Ia-ni Ihun-bzcd chuiV 
fiu hbul-bar byedo j drug-sde* 
dag-gis de mthofi-nas de-dag- 
smras-pa [ dgali-bo fic-dgah 
rgan-shugs hdi phyogs-[144a0] 
chol-gyi’^ shag bdun hdas-nas 
phyogs dan-bcas-nas rtsa-nas 
gdon to II des kyafi shag bdun 
hdas-nas de-dag fial-ba dau 
gtsug-lag-khau de mi snan-bar 
byas-nas | rgya-mtshohi gram- 
[144a7] du son-no || de-dag 
kyan sa-sgre-bo-la fial-shin 
hkhod-nas smras-pa [ dgah-bo 
fie-dgah lons-la rdo-rgyus lon- 
^ig dan ] grans-hdeb-su gshug- 


In seven days. They said: 
Nanda and Upananda, for seven 
days vvhatever [144a3] this elder 
cats, let it be provided. To him 
they said: Elder, do so. He 
thought: In seven days this 
mon^'stery ndll have disap- 
peared. [144a4]Thus thinking, 
by him there [presents were 
made] to the best of his fellow- 
students: to some mantles were 
g^vecuto others upper garments, 
to others undergarments, to 
others [144a5] cloaks, to others 
alms^bowls, toothers small alms- 
bowls wore given. "When the 
§advargikos saw’ this they said: 
Nanda and Upananda, since 
this cider here [144aC] will seek 
partisans, after seven days let 
him be utterly expelled with his 
suite. He after the seven days, 
while they w'cre asleep, caused 
that monastery to disappear and 
went to the seashore [144a7]. 
After sleeping on the bare 
ground they said: Nanda and 
Upananda, get up; our dear 
friends, get up, and begin a 
redconing. Having considered 
[144bl]: How long were we 
asleep on the bare ground, they 


*' Derge reads de-niu, “ thereupon ” 

*^Fot chd Derge reads The compoil'i't “ probably equivalent to the 

faksaparyefana found in Divya* 152 S [Clatkl 
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byad thams-cad-kyis kyan 
bstabso 1 1 de-dag ni-ma nun-^as- 
gig hkhod-nas smras-pa [ dgab- 
bo ne-dgab®* rgan-shugs hdi-la 
j [143b4] hdu-ba yan mi snan 
hgod-pa yan mi snan-bas [bdag- 
cag-gis hdi la grans-dag-hdeb- 
su gsbugo j shes de-dag-gis de-la 
smras-pa | rgan-shugs khyod- 
la hdu-ba yah mi snah | [143b5] 
hgod pa yah mi snah-bas tshur- 
5og I grahs-thob-gig | des smras- 
pa 1 hphags-pa dag chuh-zad 
hams pa ham gcig-tu ma gyur 
tam 1 de-dag-gis smras-pa | 
chuh-zad [143b0] kyah hams- 
par ma gyur-te ] tshahs-pa 
mtshuns-par spyod-pa-rnams- 
kyis drug-sde-dag gtsug-lag- 
khah de-hid-du dbyar-gnas-pa** 

1 de-dag-gis hdu-ba yah mi ges 

I hgod-pa [143b7] yah mi ^eso 
shes bdag-cag smad par hgyuro 

I I des smras-pa j gnas-brtan-dag 
gal-te de-lta-na bgyiho [ | ji-tsam- 
na bya | lo bcu-ghis lon-naho ** 1 1 
de-dag-gis smras-pa ] [144al] j 

rgan-shugslobcu-ghis-nakhyod- 

kyis gtsug-lag khan hdi sgo- 
hphar yah zos-par hgyuro |] des 
smras-pa j lo bdun-naho || de- 
dag-gis smras-pa 1 mi ruho des” 
[144a2] smras-pa j zla-ba bdun- 


them with all necessities. They, 
sitting where there was little sun, 
said: Nanda and TJpananda, 
since this elder [143b4] has no 
listing or declaration [of his 
monastery’s stores], we will 
undertake an enumeration here. 
So speaking, they said to him: 
Elder, since you have no listing 
[143b5] or declaration, come 
here and make an enumeration. 
He replied: Reverend Sirs, little, 
if any, damage has been done. 
They said: Although even a 
little [143b6] damage has not 
been done, we shall be re- 
proached by our fellow-students, 
saying. The $advargikas have 
passed the summer in this 
monastery without knowing 
either a listing or a declaration 
[143b7]. He replied: Elders 
[sthavira], in that case I will do 
so. When will you do it? In 
twelve years. They said: [144al] 
Elder, in twelve years you will 
eat even this monastery’s doors! 
He replied; In seven years. They 
said: It will not do. He [144a2] 
replied: In seven months. They 
said: It will not do. Herephed: 


(1S83) Cf L Fees, Annalu du Mtuee Gutmtt 5 

two of Oio .IT rt A”' Nanda and TJpananda, the names of 

iwo^Ujeia Ct Das. Dwtionory 635. col S 

Derge reads no •• Derge omiU the Ton •• 


Narthang reads de 
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naho [ de-dag-gis smras-pa j mi 
runo ] I des smras-pa | fiin-shag 
bdun-naho jj dc-dag-gis smras- 
pa j dgah-po uc-dgah iiin-shag 
bdun-gyis rgan-shugs lidis a- 
shig [144a3] zos-par gyur-te ) 
de-bshin byaho \ j dc-dag-^s de- 
la smras-pa [ rgan-shugs de- 
bshin gyis-yig [ des bsams-pa j 
shag bdun lon-na gtsug-Iag- 
khan hdi mi snan-bar gyuro 
[144a4] snam-nas I des de-na” 
tshans-pa mtshuns-par spyod- 
pa des-pa des-pa-rnams-la | !a- 
la-la-ni snam-sbyar hbul-bar 
byed | la-Ia-la-ni bla-gos j la-la- 
la-ni jam-lhabs | la-la-la-ni[144 
&5] rdul-zan | la-la-Ia-ni Ihun- 
bzed I la-la-Ia-ni Ihuh-bzed chuft- 
flu hbul-bar bycdo | drug-sde- 
dag-gis de mtbon-nas de-dag- 
gis smras-pa | dgah-bo ne-dgah 
rgan-shugs hdi phyogs-[144a6] 
chol-gyi®^ shag bdun hdas-nas 
phyogs dan-bcas-nas rtsa-nas 
gdon to |[ des kyan shag bdun 
hdas-nas de-dag flal-ba dan 
gtsug-lag-khan de mi snau-bar 
byas-nas ] rgya-mtshohi gram- 
[144a7] du son-fio || de-dag 
kyan sa-sgre-bo-la flal-shin 
hkhod-nas smras-pa | dgah-bo 
fie-dgah lons-Ia rdo-rgyus Ion- 
fig dan I grans-hdeb-su gshug- 


In seven days. They said: 
Nanda and Upananda, for seven 
days whatever [144a3] this elder 
cats, let it be provided. To him 
tliey said: Elder, do so. He 
thought: In seven days this 
monastery will have disap- 
peared. [144a4]Thus thinking, 
by him there [presents were 
made] to the best of his fellow- 
students: to some mantles were 
given, to others upper garments, 
to others undergarments, to 
others [144a5] cloaks, to others 
alms-bowls, toothers small alms- 
bowls were given. ‘When tlie 
§advargikas saw’ this they said: 
Nanda and Upananda, since 
this elder here [144aC] w’ill seek 
partisans, after seven days let 
him be utterly expelled with his 
suite. He after the seven days, 
while they were asleep, caused 
that monastery to disappear and 
went to the seashore [144a7]. 
After sleeping on the bare 
ground they said: Nanda and 
Upananda, get up; our dear 
friends, get up, and begin a 
reckoning. Having considered 
[144bl]; How long were we 
asleep on the bare ground, they 


** Derge reads dt^as, “ thereupon ” 

*^rot eftoi Detge reads Uh(d~g'y%s The compound is probably equivalent to the 
paLsaparyesana found in Diuyo® 15* S [Clark] 
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go ] de-dag'gis ji-tsara-na [144bl] 
bdagtcag sa-sgre-bo-la fial-bar 
mthon-nas de-dag-gis smras-pa 
I bcora*ldan-hdas-]a mnon-par 
dad-pa | sans-rgyas dan chos 
dandge-hdun-Iamehod-pabyed- 
pa shig I bdag-cag-gis [144b2] 
tho-btsams-nas ” ] gtsug-lag- 
khan mi snan-par byas-te \ son- 
ba de lha ham klu ham gnod- 
sbyin nam su yin shes zer-ba hi 
skabs-de | bcom-ldan-hdas-la 
dge-slofl-rnams-kyis gsol-[144 
bS] pa dan | bcora-ldan-hdas- 
kyis bkah-stsal-pa | dge-slon-dag 
dge-slon sbal-ta byed-pa de-ni 
sprul-pa gau yin-pa de-nid yin- 
te I gal-te dge-sloh drug-sde- 
dag-gistho-btsams-par**[144b4] 
ma gyur-na j bstan-pa mthar- 
thug-gi bat-du sans-rgyas dan 
chos dan dge-hdun-dag-la 
mcbod-pa byed-par hgyuro H 
bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis dgons-paj 
nes-dnugs” gan ci byun-ba 
[144b5] de ni | dge-sloh-dag 
gtsug-kg-khan gan-na hdu bgod 
mi mnon-par der grans-hdeb-su 
hjug-pa-las gyur-pa yino sfiam- 
nas I bkah-btsal-pa | de-lta-bas- 
na gan-na hdu-ba yan mi [144b6] 
nrnon j hgod-ba yan mi mnon- 
pa der dge-slon-gis grans-hdeb- 
su gshug-par mi bya-ho \\ gah- 
na hdu-ba ni mnon-Ia j hgod-pa 


said: Believe in the Bhagavat. 
Honor to the Buddha, the 
Bharma, and the Samgha. [144 
b2] That one who went away 
making the monastery dis- 
appear after we had scorned 
liirn, was he a god, a naga, a 
yak§a, or what, the bhik?us 
inquired of the Bhagavat [144 
b3], and the Bhagavat declared: 
Bhiksus, as for that bhik?u who 
was engaged in superintendance, 
be is the same as the ghost. If 
the Sadvargika bhiksus had not 
scorned [144b4], [he], as far as 
instruction permits, would have 
paid homage to the Buddha, the 
Dbarma, and the Saihgha. The 
Bhagavat reflected: The fault 
was this [144b5]: 0 bhik?us, an 
enumeration was undertaken in 
a monastery where neither list- 
ing nor declaration appeared. 
Thus thinking, he commanded: 
Such being the case, where no 
listing [144bG] appears, where no 
declaration appears, there let 
the bbiksns not nnderlak.e an 
enumeration. "Where a listing 
does appear, but a declaration 
does not appear, there let the 
bhiksus not undertake an enum- 
eration [144b7]. Where a de- 


*• Narttang’s iho-brUam^as would be sabject to tbe translation “because [we] 
be^n aUst.’butU7alandtbeSaiis^nlt>»A*tfcjta (found only m Divya*) are decisive 
NarUsang reads ne-dmtgi 
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mi miion-pa der yafi dge-slofi- 
gis*® grans-hdeb-su gshug-[144 
b7] par mi byaho 1 1 gari-na ligod- 
pa-ni miion-Ia hdu-ba mi mnon- 
pa der yan dgc-slon-gis grans- 
hdeb-su gshug-par mi byaho j| 
gan-na lidu-ba dan hgod-pa 
mnon-pa der ni dge-slon-gis 
[145al]jdran-pa dan | ses-bshin- 
gjns tshod-rig-par byaho | || 
hdul-ba gshi | bara-po dgu-pa | 
dehi hog-tu rgya-mtshohi 
hgram-du son-sle | [I45a2] gtsug- 
lag-khan rta-babs mthon-po 
dah-ldan-pa | mthons-Umfi*‘ 
dan skar-khuh drab can dan \ 
lan-kan-gyis brgyan-pa snift daft 
mig hphrog-par bycd-pa ) mlho- 
ris-kyi them-skasu gyur-pa | 
[145a3] khri dan khrihu daft j 
yo-byad phun-sum-tshogs-pa 
gnis-pa shig sprul-tc | der rgya- 
mcho chen-pohi klu-dag bram- 
ze dan kliyim-bdag-gi cha-byad- 
kyis mnon-du lhags-nas|dc-dag 
de-la[145a4]chos nan-par byed- 
do 1 1 de-dag-gis de-la chos thos- 
nas dge-slon glo-bur-du hohs-ba 
dan]hgro-bar chas-pa-rnams-la 
yo-byad tharas-cad-kyis stobs- 
par byedo {| rgan-shugs [145a5] 
gig gtsug-lag-khafi der dbyar- 
gnas-nas mnan-yod-du son-hojj 

drug-sde-dag gis kun tu spyod pa ni hdir 
bdag-cag gis bram ze dan khyim bdsg 
Kona-^in lhags-patTiftni3-ll45aG] la yaa 

*® Naithang reads 


claration does appear, but a list- 
ing does not appear, there let 
the bhik^us not undertake an 
enumeration. ^\Tiere both a 
listing and a declaration appear, 
there let the bhik?us [145al], 
out of reflection and knowledge, 
form an estimate. 

ViKAYA 4, SECTION’ 9 
After this, having proceeded 
to the seashore, [145a2] a second 
monastcrj* endowed with large 
arches, with open courts, with 
lattice windows, adorned with 
railings, captivating mind and 
cj c, a heavenly staircase, [145a3] 
with furnishings of chairs and 
beds did he create. To it nagas 
of the great ocean in the dress 
of brahmans and householders 
assembled, and they there [145 
a4] listened to the law\ As they 
listened to the law, when a 
bhik?u happened to come and 
when he was on the point of 
leaving, all necessities were pro- 
vided. An elder [145a5], after 
spending the summer in that 
monastery, came to Sravasti. 


It was the custom of the 
§advnrgikas. . . . 

•* Narlbang reads mtkon-khun 
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chos bsUn par byft | rgol ba^ag kyan Cf above 142b4 to 143bl inclusive but 
tsbargcad par bja i ran gi giagspa yan substitute seasbore tor desert place 

bsgragpar byaho snam pas f drugsde- on the earth’, substitute a preaching 

dag las gaa yan run bas rgyal bycd kyi bhikfu for ‘ a bhiksu engaged m super 
tsbalgyill45a?lsgoslonbatmihlogP“l mtendance .substitute By them hav 
fie-dgah nan par snar Ians te [ so-jm bor mg heard the Law there the bhiksus who 

nas snam sbyat dm&t ser byon le \ rgyal happen for By him the bhiksus who 

byad kyi tshal gyi sgo-na hchag-cin hdtigo happen 
I des lhag [USblJ tin po kho-na-nas tgan 
shugs mgo spra bahi me-tog liar slqra bn 
smm ma hpbyan ha '* shig hon ba de 
mthon nas ] des bsams pa | hdi ni dge 
slou gnas brUn hgah shig ym | gor mar 
chaglHSbilanam nas des de bsu sie gnas 
btVan byon pa legs byon pa legso || sbea 
byas pa dan | des smras pa | slob-dpon 
phyag hlsbalo 1 1 ne^gas bsams pa | kye ma 
hdi ni Tgan (ItSbSl sliugs ;igste[8lob 
dpon yan mi ^s lokhan po yan mi ^so 
tfiam nas 1 des de la sraras pa | rgan shugs 
khyod ga las hoi s rgya mtshohi hgram 
naso II Cl de na gtsug lag (USbl] khan yod 
dam I des smras pa | gtsug lag khan yodo 
II Cl de gtsug lag khan ym namjlonte 
phot spa ym I gtsug lag khan ni cibdral 
phons ba ni ci hdra | gan (14Sb5} na yo 
byad thams^ad dan Idan pa ni gtsug lag 
khan ym la | gan na yo<byad IhamS'Cad 
dan brolbani phons pa ymo|{de gtsug 
lag khan yino || de-na ci yod de na dge* 
slou [142bG] chos smra ba gnas tc | de de> 
na bram ze dan kbyim bdag mama la chos 
•ton bar byed-cin | de-dag gia de la chos 
Ihos nos dge-slon glo-bur-du buus-ba dan | 

1 gro-bar eliaa ba l\45b71 nmms la yo- 
bjad tl ams-cad k) IS slobs par byedo|| 
tlrug sdeilag gi kun tu-spj od pa ni gan 
cufi lad ei U os pa «le pi yi hbred kyi dus 
kyi ishe gc g lu hdus nas plian tshun rjod 
par bjcilba [I4Cal] ym pas | fe-dgah 
gtiug lag lhaft-du sofj sic | drug sde-dag la 
STOTM-pa I Isl e-dan Idan pa-dag bdag-cag 
Ps yun ji-sn 1 kyis brcl ba span bar byn j 
khyod kyw tho*. [140a»I ba cufi-sh g yod 
damlfenlgai imras-pa yode|rgya tnlshoV 
bgram na gtsug lag khaft }odo|de-na a 


Sarlhang reads hpJiyar-ba “hold aloft* 
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yod j de>na dgc>sIon chos-sinra>ba gnas 
te ] de de-na bram-rc dan kbyim-bdag* 
mams*Ia I14Ca3l chos #ton-par byed-cin) 
de-dag-gis dc-las choa Ibos-nas j dgc-atou 
gIo>bur^u hons'pa dan | ligrobar chas* 
pa-rnaros-la yo-byad lhams<ad-kyu slobs* 
par bjcd-kyU | tshur-I14Ca4]?og bdag-cag 
der hdon-fio I| de-dag der dou-ba daft | dea 
de-dag tbag-rifi-po Lho-na-nas houa-pa 
nlhou-nas | des bsams-pa } gnas-fianden 
kun-tu-spyod'pa de-dag bd!r (14Ca5] b^fuo 

sfiamoll des yau bsams-pa | bdag 
hdi-dag-la cun-zad kyan rag-lus- 
pa raed-na } Iidi-dag-gis bdag-la 
ci byar y od snamo 1 1 de-nas rgya- 
mtsho chen-pohi klu dc-dag 
bram-ze dau [140aC] khyim- 
bdag-gi cha-lugs-kjds mfion-du 
Ibags-pa dan j des de-dag-la chos 
slon-to II de-dag-gis de-la chos 
thos-nas dgc-sloh glo-bur-du 
bofis-pa dafi [ bgro-bar chas-pa- 
rnams-la[14Ga7]yo-byad thams- 
cad-kyis bstabs-pa dan | drug- 
sdc-dag-gis smras-pa | dgah-bo 
ne-dgah rgan-shugs**hdis ci-sbig 
ges I gcig-las-hpliros-paho [ [ hdi- 
m re-fig rdsubs-[14Gbl] bas** 
gcig-las-hphros-pahi chos slon- 
gjds I dge-slon lidi-dag-ni sdc- 
snod-gsum dan-ldan-pa j chos- 
sgrogs-pa rigs-pa dan grol-bahi 
spobs-pa-can fa-stag yin-na | d- 
hi-phyir hdi-dag-la gsol-[14Cb2] 
ba mi lidebs | de-dag-^s de-la 
smras-pa | rgan-shugs khyod- 


[14Gn5] He thought: If I am 
not even a little subser\’ient 
to them, what will they do to 
me? Thereupon those nagas 
of the great ocean, clad as 
brahmans and [I4GoG] house- 
holders, approached, and he 
taught them the law. When, 
asthey were hearing the lawfrom 
him, bhikfus happened to come 
and were on the point of leaving 
and were prodded withallneces- 
silics [14Ca7], the $advargikas 
said: Nanda and XJpananda, 
what docs this elder know? The 
Ekotiarikd. Since he . . . [14Cbl] 
Icaclics the law of the Ekotta- 
rikd, while these bhiksus, possess- 
ing the tripitaka and preachers 
of the law, are only bold for 
what is proper and pertaining 
to salvation, why of tliem does 
[14Gb2] he not request instruc- 
tion? They [then] said to him 


From here to end cf. DivySiadatta S29 and 707-8. 

’* Re-fig rdsubi-bas I do not find in the dictionaries. Re-gig, " a short time,” is 
found, but it makes no sense bore. The Sanskrit is equally dilficult: and Fcek (Pit-j/d” 
707, note 3) did nothmg with the Tibetan. 
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kyis ci ges | des smras-pa | gcig- 
las-hphros-paho |[ de-dag-ps 
smras-pa | rgan-shugs khyod-ni 
re-fig rdsubs-pas [146b3] gdg- 
las-hphros'pahi chos ston-gyi 1 
dge-slon hdi-dag-ni sde-snod- 
gsum dan-ldan-pa | cbos sgrogs- 
pa rigs-pa dan grol-bahi spobs- 
pa-can ga-stag yin-na | ta-hi- 
phyir hdi-dag-la gsol-[146b4] ba 
mi hdebs [ des smras-pa [ hphags- 
pa-dag bdag-gis bzlog-gam ci-na 
kbyed cihi-pbyir cbos mi ston ] 
de-dag-gis smras-pa ) dgab-bo 
fie-dgah rgan-sbugs hdi bdag- 
cag dan mi [140b5] rathun-par 
byed-kyis gnas-nas dbyu&-babi 
las byaho 1 1 des bsams-pa | gal- 
te bdag-la“ gnas-nas dbyuft- 
babi las byas-na ] klubi gnasu 
yan skabs mi rnedo snam-nas | 
des de- [146b6] dag fial-ba dan ] 
gtsug-Iag-khan de yan mi snan- 
bar byas-te | rgya-mtsho chen- 
por shugso 1 1 de-dag bye-mahi 
than-Ia nal-shin hkbod hkbod 
nas smras-pa \ dgab-bo ne-dgab 
lons-la [14Cb7] sen-gehi khri 
foms-fig dan [ chos bstan-bar 
byabo de-dag-gis” ji-lsam-na 
bdag-cag bye-mabi tban-la nal- 
ba mthon-nas [ de-dag-gis smras- 
palbcom-ldan-hdas-la mnon-pa- 
[147al] dad-pa sans-rgyas dan 


[the elder]: Elder, what do you 
know? He replied: Ekotta- 

rikd. Since you ... (as above 
in 146bl) [146b3]...[14Gb4]... 
He replied: Reverend Sirs, How 
do I oppose? Why do you not 
teach the law? They said: 
Nanda and tJpananda, since this 
elder is not in sympathy with 
[14Cb5]us, expulsion from the 
monastery must be effected. He 
thought: If against me expul- 
sion from the monastery is effec- 
ted, an opportunity will not 
again be had in the abode of the 
nagas. So thinking, he put them 
[146b6] to sleep, and rendering 
that monastery invisible, en- 
tered the great ocean. After 
having slept on the sandy beach 
they said: NandaandUpananda, 
get up and, [146b7] when the 
lion-seat has been prepared, let 
the law be declared. \Vhen they 
perceived: we have been asleep 
on the sandy beach, they said: 
A believer in the Bhagavat 
[147al] and one who had paid 
honor to the Buddha, the 
Hharma, and the Samgha was 
scorned by us, and then making 
the monastery disappear he de- 
parted. ^Vhen they had asked: 
Who was this, a god, a naga, or 


Nftrthang re#da de-dog-Jai Sansltnt, me. 

' Thu clsusc, through mtkon-nof. b omitted m the Skt 
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chos dan dgc-hdun-la mchod-pa 
byed-pa shig bdag-cag-gis tho- 
btsams-nas | gtsug-lag-khan mi 
snan-bar byas-te sofi-ba dc lha 
ham j klu [147a2] ham | gnod- 
sbyin nam | su yin shes zer-bahi 
skabs'de j bcom-ldan-hdas-la 
dge-slon-rnams-kyis gsol-pa dan 
I bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis bkah- 
stsal-pa I dge-slon-dag dge[147 
aS] slou chos-smra-ba de-ni 
sprul-pa gafi yin-pa de-fiid yin- 
tejgal-te dge-sloh drug-sde-dag- 
gis tho-btsaras-par ma gyur-na 
I bslan-pa mthar-thug-gi bar- 
du sahs-rgyas dan chos dan 
[147a4] dge-hdun-dag-la mchod- 
pa byed'par hgyuro H bcom- 
ldan-hdas-kyis dgohs-pa I ues- 
dmigs gan ci byun-ba de-ni dge- 
slon-dag ma-gsol-bar chos ston- 
par byed-pa-las gyur-[147a5]pa 
yin-no silam-nas bkah-stsal-pa j 
de-lta-bas na dge-slon-gis ma 
gsol-bar chos bstan-bar mi 
byaho j] dge-slon ma gsol-bar 
chos ston-na hgal-tshabs-can du 
hgyuro [| dehi [147a6] nor” 
bgron-du ^ bos-pa-'ia-ni \tuTi-ba 
medo [j 


[147a2] a yak|a, the bhik?us in- 
quired of the Bhagavat, and the 
Bhagavat declared: Bhik?us, 
that [147a8] preaching bhiksu 
was that same ghost. If [he] 
had not been scorned by the 
Sadvargikas, as far as instruc- 
tion permits, [he] would have 
paid honor to the Buddha, 
the Dharma [147a4], and the 
Samgha. The Bhagavat re- 
flected: The fault was this: O 
bhiksus, unsought, preaching 
was done. [147a5]. So thinking, 
he commanded: Such being the 
case, the Bhik$us must not teach 
the Law unasked. If a bhik$u 
teaches the Law unasked, he be- 
comes faulty. In this connec- 
tion [147aC], for a guest there 
is no sin. 


*’ Cownx and Neil translated “ tlircnigli tits consideration,” Monieh WiLLUMa has 
“ for this reason,” but I would suggest " in this connection " The Skt is tanmukhtkaya 
I should exp^t the Skt version of this sentence to mean The innocent, when involved 
in this Isml, pensh 

“ For hgron-dii Derge reads myron du 



ZEHN PEKINGER LEGENDEN 

■VEHDEUTBCHT VON 
FRIEDRICH WELLER 

Dniteiisitat liEiPiia 

Als ich am Smo-Indian Institute der Harvard University zti 
Peking tatig war, schrieb mem chinesiseher Lehrer, Herr Tung 
Hsiang tschen fur mich erne Keibe VolkserzaWungen in 

Umgangschinesisch der Pekmger Mundart meder, sie ent- 

stammen seiner Angabe nach alle der mundlichen Uberlieferung, 
wie sie in Peking umlauft Aus dieser Sammlung stammen aucb 
die vorhegenden zebu Erzablungen Sie wurden von ibm alle als 
gu schi bezeicbnet, deren Wesensart dabin bestimmt wurde, 
dass sie ein wirklicbes, wahres Begebnis zum Gegenstande haben. 
Was m runden Klammern stebt» babe icb dem Tevt gegenuber 
zugefugt, was in eckigen Klammern stebt, sleht m der ubbcben 
Weise als erklarender Zusalz gescbneben aucb m der Handscbnit 

1 Der Schwindler 

Die Machenschaften der Schwindler smd in der Welt alle von* 
emander verscbieden Es gibt ibrer, welche die Leute nut gefalschten 
Dingen beschwmdeln, es gibt ihrer, welche die Leute mit lUgnenscher 
Hede beschwmdeln Nocb aber hat man kemen Schwindler gesehen, 
der die Leute mit emem ^lenschen beschwmdelte Es hort sicb das 
wie em bisschen uberspannt an, forscht man dann aber dem wirkbcb 
genau nach, so hat diese Rede doch gar sehr ibren Sinn 
Das Spnchwott sagt “ Wer sicb nicht nach Vorteil gelusten lasst, 
leidet keinen Schaden ” Dies Wort tnfft wahrhaftig den Nagel auf den 
Kopf Doch weshalb fuhren wir heute dies Wort an? Weil es eine 
alte Geschichte gibt, die wir erzahlen wollen Sie Lann emen den 
Menschen m Wahrheit verabscheuen, aber doch auch bemitleiden 
lassen 

Wenn ich sagen sollte an welchem Orte sich diese alte Geschichte 
zugetragen hat, so hat man zwar mcht vermeldet, wo es war Nur 
das habe ich sagen horen dass es zur Zeit der Mandschudynastie 
emen Mann gegeben hat, der alieweil keinen ehrsamen Berui hatte. 
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sondem es emzig als sein Gewerbe betneb, die Leute zu betrugen 
Komml man nun auf seme, dieses Scbwmdlets, Macbenscbaften zu 
sprechen, so waren sie ^ on denen anderer Leute in Walirheit gar sehr 
\erscliieden Jeden Tag putzte er mit semer Frau auch seme emzige 
Tochter \ on siebzehn bis achtzehn Jahren vorsatzlich so auf, als waren 
sie einer Fabmis entronnen Mit sehr vielem Gepack darauf trieb er 
einen Schubkarren \or sich her Das Madchen liess er sich auf den 
Karren setzen, er schob und seine Frau zog, gerade so, als wenn sie 
eben aus ferner Gegend kamen Er betrat aber memals die Sladl, 
sondera beging nur die Dorfer und Flecken auf dem Lande und 
ivartete besonders darauf, dass der Lehrlmg irgend emer Handlung 
sich einen Urlaub erbeten hatte und nach Hause gmg um seme 
Machenschaften ms Werk zu setzen, die Leute zu betrugen 

Ernes Tages schob er semen Schubkarren und kam an emen Flecken 
Waldes In dem Walde sah er jemanden sitzen, und als er sich seme 
Art belrachtele, da sah er aus wie ein Handlungslebrlmg Er war 
an die zwanzig Jahre alt und ruhte dort aus Da stellte er darauf 
semen Schubkarren nieder, gmg auch hmem und tat so, als ob er sich 
ein wenig ausruhen wolUe Als er bmemgekommen war, tat er mit 
]enem (anderen) Manne zuerst schon, und dann sprach er 
“ Sie Sind hierher woh! aus der Sladt gekommen? " Darauf sagte 
3ener Mann “JawohP” Aus Frage und Antwort der beiden Leute 
entwickelte sich dann erne Unterhaltung Hernach wollte jener Mann 
diesen (Schubkarrenschieber) naturhch auch fragen und er sprach 
"Wohm geht Ihr jetzt?” Da sagte er “Wir haben im Smne nach 
Peking zu gehen, emeu Unterschlupf bei Venvandten zu suchen, well 
in diesem Jahre an jenem unserera Wohnplatze die Feldfrucht nicht 
gut stand und wir kerne Emte hatten, und ferner, wed es in Stromen 
so stark geregnet hat, dass unser Wohnhaus unter der Wasserflut 
emgesturzt ist Des weiteren fuge ich zu, dass es dort bei uns noch 
Schnapphafine gibt fch fiabe eme so grosse Tochter SoITte sie mir 
von den Schnapphahnen entfuhrt werden, wie ware das gut? So habe 
ich mich imt Mutter und Tochter aufgemacht nach Peking Im Hause 
von Verwandten, das ich aufsuche, will ich furs erste etliche Tage 
Wohnung nehmen und damach auf erne Moghchkeit denken Gerade 
heraus gesagt, wegen dieser meraer Tochter schwebt mem Herz stund 
hch m Unruhe "Wenn wirklich elwas passieren sollte, sagen Sie, ware 
das dumm oder nicht? Waren nur wir zwei, Mann und Frau, so 
hatte es nicht viel auf sich, waren Schnapphahne da, furchteten wir sie 
auch mcht Nun ich diese Tochter habe, bm ich wirkUch schUmm 
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dran Wenn jetzt em geeigneter junger Mann da ware, so ware es mir 
emerlei, ob seme Familie arm ist oder reich Sofern er nur nicht hasslich 
von Ansehen ist, und die Zahl semer Lebensjahre nicht zu stark von der 
meiner Tochter abweicht, mochle ich ihm meine Tochter zur Frau 
geben ” Jener (junge) Mann sprach (darauf) “ Den muss man mit 
der Zeit suchen ” Da sagte dieser Schubkarrenschieber “ Wenn ich 
Sie ansehe, waren Sie mir gleich ganz recbt Wenn Sie es willens sind, 
so gebe ich Ihnen meme Tochter, und wir schhessen die Heirat Ist 
es Ihnen recht? Wir beide, Mann und Frau, batten auch erne Stutze 
Ich mochte hinzufugen dass mir auch dann meme tagliche Bedruckt- 
heit erspart bhebe " Wie jener Handlungslehrhng das gehort hatte, 
sagte er ‘ Das geht mcht an Bei mir daheim habe ich meme Eltern, 
und meme Eltern machen sich m Sachen memer Verlobung bestimmt 
ihre Plane Warten Sie, bis ich heimgekehrt bin und es memen Eltern 
gesagt habe, dann woUen wir zwei es welter besprechen ” Da sagte 
dieser Schubkarrenschieber “ Das hat doch nichls auf sich Geh Du 
zuvorderst mit memer Tochter erne Heirat em und kehr darauf mit 
ihr heim Ich denke wenn Deine Eltern sehen, dass Du erne Frau 
hast wird es ihnen da noch unerwunscht sem konnen? Ganz sicher 


werden sie erfreut sem ’ Darauf sagte jener Lehrbursche " Ich habe 
kem Geld zum Heiraten ” Darauf sagte dieser Karrenschieber Es 
ist nicht notig, dass Du Geld verpulvcrst Kerne weiteren Worte zu 
verschwenden Du brauchst jetzt auch kerne Brautsanfte zu mieten 
Wir suchen ein zweiraumiges Haus und wahlen emeu gluckhaften 
Tag aus Dann brmgt Ihr als Brautigara und Braut den Gottem 
Eure Verehrmg dar und seit verheiratet " Wie jener Handlungsgehilfe 
das gehort hatte, da sagte er “Nun gut' Wir wollen es denn so 
machen' ” Man denke einmal Einem jungen Menschen widerfahrt 
etwas derartiges er befindet sich unterwegs, und well er sich ver- 
Khnauft und sich mit jemandem imterhalt, bekommt er erne Frau 
^nn einer da noch nicht hochgestimmt sem? Naturlich war er so 
hochgestimmt, wie er es mehr gar mcht hatte sem konnen Woher 
natte er denn wissen sollen, dass dieser Schubkarrenschieber eben ein 
bchwmdler war? 


dic^cr'/T™ sprechen nur davon, dass er zu 

darauf cm , ^“S^^mt hatte Geschwind suehtcn sie 

™ war da lu der Nahe em zwei- 

rurzor^™]’?”’''^ TJ-«d«Sachekurzzu machen die vier 
1-eute zogen dann dahm um 

Am nachsten Tage sagte dieser Schubkarrenschieber zu jenem 
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Lchrling " Da Du in dicccn paar Togen mcine Tochlcr heiralen \\ irst, 
musscn wir docli nuch zwei neue Gcwandcr machcn Ich gcbc Dir 
Geld, gch Du m d:e Sladt hincin, in einem Tuchladen cm bjssclicn 
SlofT zii kaufen, damjt wir sic maclicn, und dnmit ihr nach rertigstel- 
lung heiralen konnl ” Nach dicsen \Sorlcn olTnele er erne Truhe und 
nahm emen Silbcrhng herous Dann ubergab cr ihn jencm Lchrling 
und sprach darauf wciter “ Sichst Du im Laden Scidc « elche gut ist, 
die kauf' ” Jener Lchrburschc nahm den Silbcrhng in Empfang und 
wollte darauf gchen In dem Augenbheke sagle die Tochlcr dcs 
Schubkarrcn’schicbers, wclchc ncbcnbei stand “Du solltcst \oreRt 
noch nicht emkaufen gchen Das Essen ist jelzt gerade ferlig Gch 
dann. wenn Du gegessen hast* Ist Dir ‘s so rccht’ “ ^^le diescr 
Lchrburschc das hurtc, sprach cr bei sich “Noch hnben vir, mcme 
Frau und ich, den Gotlem unscrc Vcrchrung als Ehelculc nicht dir- 
gebracht, und doch denkt sic so an mich und befurchtet, dass mir 
der Magcn \or Hunger knurren Mird, vrenn ich fortgchc ohne gegessen 
zu haben Sic ist w irkhch cm Mensch, dcr memcm Herzen nahe steht “ 
Darauf sagte cr “ Nun gut* So will ich denn nach dem Essen gchen ” 
Nach dem Essen ging cr dann Als cr m den Tuchladen gekommen 
war und semen Kauf abgcschlosscn hattc, zog cr *cmcn Silbcrhng 
hcraus und gab ihn dem Ilandlungsgchilfcn Als dcr andere den SiN 
berling m Empfang genommen und ilm sich angc^ihen hatle, «iprach 
cr “Dieser Dem Silbcrhng isl falsch” Da sagle der Lchrburschc 
“ Mem Silbcrhng ist nicht falsch “ Der Handlungsgehilfo sagle 
“Er 1st falsch,” und er «agle “Er isl nicht falsch” Je mchr sie 
sprachen, umso lautcr wurden ihrc Stimmen Da lingcn sic denn auch 
schon an sich zu prugcln, und als sic sich cincn halbcn Tag lang 
geprQgclt hatlen>~ob cs da noch niemanden gab dcr ihncn gut 
zugeredel hattc? Sicherhch waren Lculc da, die ihncn gut zuredeten 
Dbcrdem sie ihnen zuredeten und zuredeten, da sahen sic — man 
•wasiA-c awAi ■mchl, ■weswegen ts cigenlVit^a dur TaW war — wic er undi 
hmtenuber langelang tot hmfcl Wie die onderen das sahen, da waren 
SIC alle ohne Fassung 

Zu dieser Zeit kam jener Schubkarrenschiebcr an Als er vor die 
Turc des Tucbladens gekommen war und sab, dass gar ^ lele Menschen 
im Kreise herumstanden, und da er mcht wusste, was los war, gmg 
er hmzu, emmal zu gucken Da lag auf dcr Erde ein Toter nusge- 
streckt auf dem Rucken, und cs war niemand anders als sem Schwie- 
gersohn Da sagte er “Das ist aielleicht gut* Ich sage Mem 
Schwiegersohn ist emen halben Tag lang nicht zuruckgekehrt Er ist 
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ganz sicher von Euch Lenten des Ladens erschlagen worden Nun gut’ 
Wir woUen die Sache bei Genchte anhangig machen Ganz ohne 
jede Frage habt Ihr fur meinen Schwiegersohn Euer Leben verAvirkt ” 
Da sagten die Leute des Ladens " In welcher Beziehung stehst Du 
denn zu dem Toten? ” Darauf sagte er “ Ich bin der Schwiegervater 
des Toten Ich gab ihm heute emen Silberlmg und hiess ihn zu Euch 
hierher gehen Tuch zu kaufen Wie kommt Ihr dazu, ihn zu er- 
schlagen? Das geht nicht' Wir werden emen Prozess haben ” Da 
sagten die Leute des Ladens “ Euer Schwiegersohn kam, bei uns hier 
Tuch zu kaufen, doch verwendete er emen falschen Silberlmg Denkt 
emmal nach' Konnen wir uns dtesen Betrug gefallen lassen? ” Da 
sagte jener Schubkarrenschieber “ Ihr braucht jetzt nicht davon zu 
reden, ob der Silberlmg echt war oder falsch Er ist ]etzt von Euch 
erschlagen worden Wir woUen jetzt aufs Gericht, oder uns privatim 
ausemandersetzen’ ” 


Zu der Zeit waren dann Leute da, die ihm gut zuredeten Er (aber) 
sprach Wenn es vor Gencht geschehen soil, so wollen wir jetzt sofort 
aufs Yamen prozessieren gehen, soli es pnvatim beigelegt werden so 
bringt Ihr Geld gebt es mir, ich beerdige ihn, und damil hat es sein 
Bewenden’ Nun denke man doch’ Wer von den Kaufleuten hatte 
Lust zu prozessieren Sie brachlen nalurhch etliche hundert Silber 
Imge, und damit war es zu Ende Als er die Silberlmge m die Hand 
e ommen hatte, beerdigte er darauf beizeiten den Lehrburschen 
Da wir in unserer Erzahlung bis hierher gekommen smd, so wollen 
wir nun noch sagen, auf welche Weise der Lehrbursche gestorben ist, 
es liegt doch em Sinn darm 


Wed. noch ehe er das Tuch kaufle, seme Frau ihn hiess, erst kaufen 
^ gehen, nachdem er gegessen hatte, batten sie damals Gift m das 
^ssen getan Sie wussten genau, dass er zu eben der Zeit nicht sterben 

Stunden vergehen, 

die Wirkung des Giftes emtrat Er wurde es naturhch nicht gewahr 
nd starb dann Weshalb gmg sonsl jener Schubkarrenschieber eben 
D r" Er gmg doch nor darom, wed er cs wosste 

■nerrl Tuchladco bcschwiodelo wollte 

Dergleichen Leute smd wirklich hochst abscheulich 

weno°er”rb"'o^'’'''r"''''’'” bonoeo, 

-eo Schlb!o~o“ 

Ich babe sagen horco, dass d.eser Schw.ndler, nachdem er den 
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Tuchladen beschwindelt halle, des femercn andcrswo nuf Schwin 
deleien au‘!gmg Darauf, man txeiss auch nicht wie, kam es dem 
Yamen zur Kcnntnis, dass er em Schwmdler war Man sandte Beamte 
a«s, ihn an jedwedem Orte fcstzunehmcn Darauf \erhafteten sie ihn 
und er wurde \on der Regicrung cntliauptct Damit ist die Ge 
schichle aus 


S Die Ratte 

Ich habe die Lcule sagcn horen ** Wenn \or alters die Menschen, 
unangesehen ob es Manner odcr Trauen waren, das sechzigste Lebens 
jahr erreicht batten, und sie nicht starben, so hatte der Hof die Bestim- 
mung getroffen gchabt, dass sic lebendig begraben werden mussten ” 
Nach dem, was die Leute sagen, hatte man dies festgesetzt, weil fur 
betagte Leute kerne Vetv. endung mehr ware Nach dieser Bestunmung 
ware es alien Leuten im Reichc gegangen 
Zu jener Zcit nun habe es eincn Minister gegeben, zwar wciss man 
nicht, unter wclcher Dynastic es war noch zur Zeit welches Kaisers, 
doeh erzShlt man, dass dicsem Minister sein Vater cincs Jahres gerade 
sechzig Jahre alt wurde Gemass dcr \on der Rcgierung getroffenen 
Bestimmung hatte er ihn auch lebendig begraben sollcn Nur dachte 
dcr Minister, sem Vater ware noch gar nicht geslorben, wie sollte er 
es da wagen, ihn lebendig zu begraben? Ihn nicht begraben, das 
bedeulete, sich dem "VS'illen des Kaisers widersetzen, ihn begraben, das 
hatte ihra wirklich das Herze gebrochen Er dachte demnach auf 
emeu Ausweg In semem Hausc schachtete er emcn Keller aus und 
bat semen Vater, sich da dnnnen aufzuhaltcn Er sandte jeden Tag 
jemanden, der ihm Tee und Essen brachte Herauskommen hess er 
ihn nicht, furchtete er doch, der Hof erfuhre sem slrafliches Vergehen 
Es war dies schon eine vorsichtige Art und Weise 
Doch emstweilen wollen wir nicht weiter davon reden, sondem 
davon erzahlen, dass der Minister ernes Tages m Ausubung semes 
Amtes zur Audienz gmg Plotzlich war da vom Auslande em wildes 
Tier als Geschenk dargebracht worden, dabei hatte man den Hof 
ersucht festzustellen, wie es mit Namen zu nennen sei 
Zu der Zeit hatte der Kaiser einen TJkas erlassen, welcher befahl, 
dass leder Minister seme Erklarung abgabe Nur — die Minister kann- 
ten es alle nicht Sie sahen bloss, dass jenes Ding einem Pferde ahnelte 
und doch kern Pferd war, dass es einem Elefanten ahnelte und doch 
kein Elefant war, dass aschfarben Haul und Haare waren und es zwei 
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kleme Augen hatte, der Korper die Grosse ernes Esels hatte Als alle 
Minister es angesehen hatten, war doch keiner da, der es gekannt hatte 
Da erliess der Kaiser einen Ukas, der auf drei Tage befristet war 
imd besagte “ Wenn unter all den hohen und mederen Mihtar- und 
Zivilbeamten einer ist, welcher den Namen des Tieres kennt, der wird 
2ur selben Stunde im Amte befordert ” 

Als die Audienz aus war, und nachdem der Minister heimgekehrt 
war, da sah sem Vater, dass sein Gesicht niedergeschlagen aussah 
Da fragte er ihn rasch und sprach “ Jeden Tag, wenn Du von der 
Audienz kamst, warst Du eine einzige Freude Weshalb bist Du 
heute so niedergeschlagen? ” Wie er das gehort hatte, teilte er seinem 
Vater die heutige Angelegenheit Punkt fur Punkt mit Als sem Vater 
das gehort hatte, sprach er Wenn Du morgen wieder zur Audienz 
gehst, so verstecke m Deinem Armel eine Katze* Wenn jenes Ding 
die sieht und seme Ohren nach hmten legt, ist es sicher eine Ratte ” 
Als der Minister das gehort hatte, da nahm er am nachsten Tage 
nach der Art, die ihm sem Vater gesagt hatte, eine Katze und ging 
darauf zur Audienz Als er zur Audienz kam sass der Kaiser oben in 
der Audienzhalle und fragte wieder vom Throne herab " Schliesslich 
und endlich was ist das fur em Ding? ” Da liess der Minister die 
Katze heraus, und damach sah er, dass sich beide Ohren dieses Dinges 
nach hmten legten und es aussah, als furchte es sich Da benchtete 
der Minister geschwmd an den Thron und sprach “ Es ist erne Ratte ” 
Wie der Kaiser das gehort hatte, gab er an die Auslander eine Er- 
klarung ab, doch lassen wir das auf sich beruhen’ 


Damach aber fragte er den Minister noch und sprach “Woher 
wusstest Du, dass es eine Ratte ist? ” Darauf sprach er “ Ich habe 
es ganz und gar nicht gewusst, es ist vielmehr mem Vater, der es mir 
gesagt hat ” Da sprach der Kaiser “ Wieviel Jahre zahlt Dem Vater 
]etzt? Woher wusste er es? ” Wie der Minister das gehort hatte. 
machte er rasch vor dem Kaiser Kolou und sprach “ Mem Vater ist 
dies Jahr sechzig Jahre alt geworden, nach der gesetzlichen Bestim- 
mung hatte ich ihn lebendig begraben mussen Ich dachte aber, wir 
jvaren doch Vater und Sohn, und es hatte mir deshalb das Herz ge 
w schachtete ich m meinem Hause einen Keller aus 

und bat memen Vater hmeinzugehen Ich brachte ihm Essen Ich 
habe mich jetzt dem Gebote des Hofes widersetzt, ich bin dessen 
a.t S Xe„^ “ taterg:mgea haben und muss dm Strata 


Wie der Kmser das gehort hatte. sprach er “Das .st e.n ehrer- 
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bietiger Sohn' Ja, nach dem Augenscbeine zu urteilen, smd es wieder 
die Alten, ivelche Emsicht besttzen ’* Da tadelte er sem Vergehen 
mcht, und hemach erliess er em Gebot, nach dem die Bestimmung 
vom lebendig Begraben werden aufgehoben wurde 

3 'Wie erne Frau m ibrem Hause Geld bekommt 
Geschichten erzahlen, Sehauspiele auffuhren und auch Schnurren 
erzahlen, das ist im Grunde alles etwas, was den Menschen ermahnen, 
ihn bewegen soil, erne gute Gesmnung zu bewahren und Gutes zu 
beabsichtigen, aufdass ihm fur die Zukunft erne gute Vergeltung sicher 
sei Sagt doch schon das Spncfawort "Einem guten Menschen wird 
mit Gutem vergolten ” Das ist aber eben dieser Gedanke 
Ich babe sagen horen, dass m einer Familie eine Mutter nut ihrem 
Sohne war Die Frau war uber vierzig Jahre alt Seitdem ihr Mann 
gestorben war, war im Hause auch nicht der genngste Besitz vor- 
handen Sie wusch deshalb selber fur andere Leute em bisschen 
Wasche und Kleider und nahte etwas IMit dem verdienten Gelde 
verbrachte sie zusammen rail threm zehnjahngen Sohne ihr Teil kum 
mervolle Tage TViewohl die Witlfrau arm war, wollte sie doch die 
Mittel beschaffen, ihren Sohn in die Schule zu schicken Sie hoffte, 
wenn ihr Sohn herangewachsen ware, wurde er sich emen Namen 
machen, damit sie selber em bisschen Gluckes genosse £s ist zuzu 
fugen, dass die Frau niemals jemandem etwas zu Leide getan hatte 
Tagtaglich gmg der Sohn gesenkten Kopfes zur Schule und ging 
gesenkten Kopfes ^ weg, weshalb ihn diese Frau wie erne belle Perle 
bebte, welche sie in der Hand hielt 
Ernes Tages, m der Nacht, als die zwei gerade schlafen gegangen 
waren, da horte sie jemanden ubcr sich reden und sagen '* Ich will 
hmabfallen, ich will hmabfallen ” Die Frau hob den Kopf hoch emmal 
nachzusehen, es war aber niemand da Sie war m ihrem Herzen aufs 
hochste erschrocken und dachte “ Auf dem Hause ist niemand, wie 
kann es da sprechen? Sicherlich wird das Haus einsturzen woUen ” 
Doch kummerte sich zu dieser Zeit die Frau mcht weiter darum 
Am nachsten Tage sagte dann die Frau zu ihrem Sohne “ Ohne 
dass etwas dagewesen ware, hat es vergangene Nacht im Hause ge- 
sprochen ‘ Ich will hinunterfallen, ich will hmunterfallen ’ Hast Du 
das gehort? ” Da sagte das Kind “Ich babe mchts gehort, well ich 

^Das g3t als Zeicten woUanslaadiger Besdieidenheit 
G 
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geschlafen habe ” Die Frau sagte darauf “ Ich denke mir, cs wird 
gewiss ein gottlicher Buddha gcwesen scin, der uns zwei cmcn Wmk 
gab, und uns heisst uns da^ onzumachcn ” Das Kind sagte da "Das 
hat mchts auf sich Woher sollte unser Ilaus cmsturzen konnen? Es 
ist hochst sobd ” Als die Frau die Worte ihres Kindes gehort hatte, 
dacbte sie (zwar) ** Da hal er auch rccht aber scbbcsslich blicb in 
ihrem Herzen dock dauernd die Furcht zuriick Da sagte das Kind 
‘ Sie brauchen sich nicht zu furchten Wenn es morgen wieder 
spreeben sollte ‘ Ich will hmabfillcn ich will Innabrallcn,’ dann sagen 
Sie ‘ Fall nur runtcr' Nimm Dich aber m Acht, dass Du uns zwei 
mcht zermalmst’ ’ ” Darauf sagte die Frau “ Jawohl’ ” Sie erwahnte 
dann zu der Zeit die Angelegcnlieit nicht weiter 
Als es m der Nacht wirklich wieder die Worte sprach “Ich will 
hinabfallen ich will hinabfallen’ ’ da sagte die Frau “Fall nui 
runter' ” Eben als sie das nun sprach da horte sie oben ein Gerassel 
und von der Decke fiel ein Kasten hcmiedcr Da die Fnu nun nicht 
wusste was dannnen war, hob sie ihn gescbwind auf und offnete ibn, 
einmal nachzusehen Da war der ganze ICasten innen mit Silberhngen 
angefullt Wie die Frau das gesehen liatte, da war sie aufs hochste 
erfreut, und sie sprach darauf “ Das ist sicher cm Geschenk des 
Himmels ’ Darauf brachte sie gegen den niramelsraum ihien 
Dank dar 

Was war nun aber der Grund dafur? Weil die Frau gegen die 
Menschen sehr woblgesinnt, sie in ibrem Herzen auch nicht em biss 
chen pflichtvergessen war, darum half ibr nun msgeheim der gottliche 
Buddha Spaterhin kaufte sich die Frau mit diesen Silberhngen em 
kleines Besitztum, und hmfort war die Frau \ermogend 

4 Wie emer im Meere em Klemod gewmnt 

Ich habe sagen horen dass ehedem em ^lann war, der weder Familie 
noch Besilz hatte Er verliess sich auf sem Handwerk, und da er 
]eden Tag Geld verdiente hatte er sem Essen Aber was fur em 
Handwerk war es denn? Nun er war em Maurer Tag fur Tag gmg 
er auf Arbeit und gegen Abend kehrte er heim Er wohnte in einem 
Tempel anderer Lcute 

Ernes Tages nun war er wieder auf Arbeit gegangen, und weil er 
etwas spater Feierabend gemacht hatte, sprach er bei sich, als er am 
Ufer ernes Meeres gmg “ Heute bm ich recht raude Ich konnte mich 

es alb zuvorderst hier etwas medersetzen und dann weitergehen ” 
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TJberdem er das bei sich sprach, nahm er darauf semen Ziegelharamer,® 
seine Kelle, die eiseme Schaufel imd was er sonst noch hatte und legte 
es auf den Boden nieder. Dann nahm er seine Tabakspfeife heraus 
imd gedachle, wahrenddem er am TJfer niedergesessen war um etwas 
auszuruhen, ein Pfeifchen zu schmauchen, dann wollte er weitergehen. 

Gerade als er niedergesessen war, da horte er im Meere ein ohrenbe- 
taubendes Rauschen. Als das Rauschen vorbei war, da sah er aus dem 
Meeresinneren einen ilann herauskommen. Auf dem Kopfe trug er 
eine Mutze mit roten Fransen * und in der Hand hielt er eine Befehls- 
haberstandarte. "Was es damit fur eine Bewandtnis hatte, wusste er 
jedochnicht. Da horte er den Mann sagen: “Was treibst Du? Weshalb 
sitzt Du hier? ” Darauf sagte der Maurer: “ Ich bin ein Maurer. Weil 
ich heute Abend etwas spater Feierabend gemacht habe, iiberkam 
mich auf meinem Marsche hierher die Mudigkeit, und ich ruhe etwas 
aus.” Da sagte jener Mann: “ Du brauchst hier nicht zu ruhen. Dass 
Du ^ Maurer bist, das trifft sich ganz ausgezeichnet. Wir wollen 
hierinnen gerade Hauser ausbessem. Vor einigen Tagen sagte mein 
Herr zu mir und trug mir auf: *Such mir einen Maurer!’ Dass Du 
jetzt hier sitzt, das trifft sich gluckhch. Komm' Ich will mit Dir an 
eine Statte geheu, dass Du dort Dein Gewerbe ausfuhrst.” Wie der 
Maurer das gehort hatte, da sagte er: “ Wohm soil ‘s denn gehen? ” 
Darauf sprach jener Mann: “ Es ist also hier im Meere.” Da sagte der 
Maurer: “ Das gebt nicht! Wie soil ich in ein so grosses Wasser 
hineingehen? ” Da sprach jener (andere) Mann: “ Das hat nichts 
auf sich. Krabble Du auf mich, ich buckle Dich auf und gehe hinein. 
Dann gehts. Du aber hute Dich unler alien Umstanden, die Augen 
aufzumachen! Halte sie mit aller Kraft geschlossen! Wenn ich Dich 
heissen werde, sie aufzumaclien, dann mach sie wieder auf! ” Darauf 
sagte der Maurer; ” Ich verstehe aber nicht zu schwimmen. Hemach 
lasst Du mich ertrinken.” Da sa^te jener Mann: “Seiguten Mutes! 
Ich lasse Dich nicht ertrinken. Lass Dir sagen, dass ich drinnen 
Oberstkommandierender der Torwache bin.” Als der jNIaurer das 
gehort hatte, da sprach er; " Nun gut! ” Darnach krabbelte er auf 
den Mann hinauf. Der Mann nahm ihn auf den Rucken und ging 
fort. Als sich aber der Maurer auf jenem Manne befand, da sprach 
er bei sich: ‘‘ Wenn der mich unterwegs ins Meer wirft, ist es bestimmt 

* Dies Gerat, eigentlich Ziegelmesser genannt, ist em elsemes, spatelfonniges "Werk- 
zeug, die Ziegel zuzuscWagen 

* Ehedem Zeiclien der Beamten 
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um mich geschehcn ” Tolglich hielt cr <lic Augcn gcsclilosscn. Da 
horte er das Wasscr ohrcnbelaubcnd ratisclicn, nbcr iinbc<cliadct ^MC 
laut es war, wagtc cr docb nicht, (he Axigen aufrumaclicn Ds war 
nichts welter zu wollen, m semem Herzen nbcr war cr ganz ^ oiler 
Furcht 

Als er nach nicht gar langcr Zcit wicdcr bmhorle, musclilc das 
Wasser nicht mchr und dcr Mann, wclchcr »hn auf dem lluckcn tnig, 
sprach “Nun gut' Wir sind angckommen Mach die Augen aufi” 
Da machle der Maurer die Augen auf, unil als er sich cinmal um- 


schaute da war kein Wasser mchr da Vor sich «ah cr cm grosses 
Tor, beim Gebaude innerlnlb war cm melirstockigcs Ilaus neben dem 
anderen In emem ununtcrbrochcncn Stromc gingcn Lcnle cm und 
aus Der Mann, welchcr ihn auf dem Uiickcn getragen Inttc, setzte 
ihn auf die Erde ab und sprach “ Warle Du hicr cm ^Ycllchcn' Ich 
gehe hinem, Meldung zu erstallcn ’ Dirauf saglc dcr Maurer, 
“ Jawohl' Doch ich mochtc mich bet Ihnen erkundigen, was das fur 
em Platz ist?” Da sagte der Mann, wclchcr ihn auf dem Rucken 
getragen hatte “ Das ist das KnstaUschlo«s Mem Ilcrr ist der 
Drachenkonig ” Wie der Maurer dts gehort halle, da sprach cr bet 
sich “ Vortrefflich' Ganz sicher bin ich ms Krislallschloss gekommen ” 
Doch befassen wir uns nicht wciler mit dem Maurer, dcr am Tore 


wartete, sondem reden nur da\on, dass dcr Mann, wclcher ilm auf 
dem Rucken getragen hatte, limcmging und zum Dnehenkonig 
sprach “Jetzt ist em Maurer gekommen Haben Sie nicht gesagt, 
Sie wollten das Haus ausbessem? ” Dariuf sprach der Drachenkomg. 

Jawohl' Wo 1st er? ” Der Mann, wclcher den Maurer auf dem 
Rucken getragen hatte, sprach darauf “ Er ist am Tore “ Da sprach 
der Drachenkomg “Komm Du mit ihm herbei'” Darauf sagte der 
Untergebene “Jawohl'”, wnndle sich und ging Als er hmau«ge- 
L^men war, ivinkte er dem Maurer einmal mit der Hand und sprach 
omm Du herein' ” Als der Maurer hmeinging und sich dabei 
emmal umguckte, da war ihm gegenuber das Krislallschloss Auf 
beiden Seiten waren entsprechende Fiugelgebaude AHe Intten sie 
gesc nitzte Saulen und gemalle Balken Im Garten waren allerliand 
seltsarae Blumen und ungewohnliche Graser gepflanzt Am Treppen- 
aufgange zum Schlosse waren oben und unlen gar viele Leute auf- 
gestellt, allem Anscheme nach alles Beamte 

ifn^^TVT Treppenaufganges gekommen war, sprach 

li.h 1 aufgehuckdt hatte “ Zuvorderst bleib hier 

stehen Ich gehe hmein Meldung erstatten Wenn ich Dich rufen werde, 
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dann komm herein' ” Da sagte der Maurer “ So soli ’s geschehen' ” 
Und als er wieder erne Weile gewartet hatte, da gmg er m dessen 
Geleit hmem ins Innere des Palastes Als er hmemgekommen war und 
sich emmal umguckte, da waren dnnnen allerhand Geratschaften 
aufgestellt, von allem ganz verschieden Ach' er wusste sie alle nichl 
mit Namen zu nennen Doch als er den Kopf aufhob, sich einmal 
umzugucken, da erblickte er an der TVand emen klemen Flaschen- 
kurbis, der da hing Der Gegenstand war ihm bekannt 

Gerade wie er sich da umguckte — die Zeit war gar kurz gewesen — 
da sah er emen alten Herren mit einem sympathischen, guten Aus- 
drucke im Gesichte herauskommen Der sprach zu ihm “ Ich habe 
die Absicht gehabt, emen Maurer kommen zu lassen Du bist 
Maurer?” Da sagte der Maurer “Jawohl'” Darauf sprach jener 
alte Herr “Nun gut' Geh Du' Ich habe hier hinten emige Hauser, 
die bessere Du aus' ” Urn die Sache kurz zu machen, er gmg darauf 
im Meere semem Handwerke nach 
Als er emige Tage gearbeitet hatte, wurde er ernes Tages fertig, 
und er sprach zu jenem Oberbefehlshaber der Torwache, m dessen 
Geleite er zuerst gekommen war “ Jetzt smd alle Hauser fertig aus 
gebessert, sehen Sie es sich emmal an'” Darauf sprach der Ober- 
befehlshaber der Torwache “Schon' Ich gehe fur Dich Meldung 
erstatlen Doch da ist noch etwas Ich will Dir sagen, wenn Dich 
mem Herr fragt, wieviel Geld Du dafur forderst, so sage ihm dann 
* Sie brauchen mir kein Geld zu geben Schenken Sie mir jenen klemen 
Flaschenkurbis der m Ihrem Palaste an der Wand hangt' Das ist 
genug'” Da sprach der Maurer “Wozu kann man denn diesen 
Flaschenkurbis brauchen?” Darauf sprach jener Oberfelshaber der 
Torwache “Jenes Dmg ist etwas ganz Kostliches Was Du haben 
willst, das ist darmnen ” Da sagte der Maurer ‘ Kann es mir der 
Drachenkonig geben? ” Darauf sagte der Oberbefehlshaber der Tor- 
wache “ Wenn mem Herr gesehen bat, dass Du Dem Gewerbe gut 
ausgefuhrl hast, und er sich daruber freut, so gibt er ihn Dir wohl 
Wenn er ihn Dir wird gegeben haben, und Du ihn hmterher 
benutzen wirst, so mach Du den Schnurpfel des Flaschenkurbisses 
auf imd sag hinem, was immer Du haben willst Wenn Du es 
wirst gesagt haben, so nimm den Flaschenkurbis auf und schuttle 
ihn tuchtigl Doch musst Du dabei die Augen schhessen Weiter 
sage ich Dir Warte em Weilchen, eh Du die Augen wieder offnest. 
Damach smd die Dmge, welche Du haben willst, fur Dich bereit- 
gestellt Was Du zum Beispiele essen willst, das ist dann fur Dich 
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mit einer Schale und was sonst dazu gehort \or Demen Augen 
bereitgestellt Bist Du aber fertig mit Essen, so nimm den Elaschen 
kurbis wieder auf und spnch in ibn hinem ‘ Nimm das Geschirr wiedcr 
zuruck in Empfang' ’ Du musst aber wieder die Augen schliessen 
und em Weilchen warten, dann offne sic wieder* "Wenn Du wieder 
wirst hmgucken, dann wird mchls melit da sem” Wic der Slaurer 
das gehort hatte, sprach er " So mil ich es halten* ” 

AIs nun der Drachenkonig diesen Maurer sah, da fragte er ihn und 
sprach “ Wieviel Geld forderst Du? ” Da sprach er entsprechend der 
Weisung, welche der Oberbefelshaber der Wache ihm soeben hatte 
werden lassen Wider Erwarten gab ihm dirauf der Drachenkonig 
jenen klemen Flaschenkurbis wirklich Dann sprach er zum Ober- 
befehlshaber der Torwache “ Geleite Du ihn liinaus* ” Er nahm 
semen Flaschenkurbis m Empfang, slatlele semen Dank ab und 
krabbelte wieder nach der Art, da er zuerst gekommen war, auf den 
Oberbefehlshaber der Torwache, dann ging es hmaus AU sie an das 
Ufer gekommen waren, setzte ihn jener Mann auf die Erde ab und 
sprach zu ihm “ Die Art und W'eise, welche ich Dir gesagt habe, die 
wirst Du doch im Gedachtnis bebalten haben? ” Er sagte ** Jawohl, 
wirkhch* ” 

Jener Mann kehrte zuruck, hssen wnr ihn’ Reden wir wieder ^om 
Maurer’ AIs er mit dem Flaschenkurbis nach Hause zuruckgekehrt 
war, da dachte er *' Das ist doch wirkhch erne seltsame Geschichte’ 
Wie konnte ich ms Meer gehen, dort mem Gewerbe ausuben und 
ferner etwas so Kostbares bekommen? Die Geschichte ist, mit emem 
Worte gesagt, etwas aussergewohnhch Noch steht es aber nicht fest, 
ob das wahr sei oder falsch Ich will darum zuvorderst emen Versuch 
machenl ” Darauf nahm er den Flaschenkurbis auf und verfuhr emmal 
nach jener Art und Weise Er warlele eine Welle, und wie er dann 
hmguckte, da waren wirklich die Dinge aufgestellt, nach denen er 
verlangt hatte Da sagte er “ Das ist ja ganz fames' Wider alles 
Erwarten habe ich em solches Ding bekommen dass ich morgen nicht 
auf Arbeit zu gehen brauche Was immer ich mir ausdenke, das 
kommt, wenn ich es von diesem Flaschenkurbis fordere ” 

Tage, da woUte er den Flaschenkurbis aufnehmen in 

er sicht, wieder etwas zu fordem Aber ohne dass etwas gewesen 
ware erwischte er ihn nicht Der Flaschenkurbis fiel auf die Erde 
nieder, em Licht flammte auf, und er war nicht mehr da Wie der 
iNlauier das gesehen hatte, sprach er bei sich " Ich habe wieder kern 
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Gluck gehabt Ich konnte ihn nicht fesUnlten ” Hernach ubte er 
hubsch sem Maurergewerbe wjeder aus, uad dainil isl die Geschicbte 
aus 

5 Die Besserung 

‘Wenn jemand "Weibrauch \erbrennt, um Buddha seme Verehrung 
darzubnngen, muss er selbst m guler Gesmnung \ erharren und gute 
Werke tun Dann wird ihn der Buddha ganz geiviss im Verborgenen 
beschutzen Wenn man aber, nachdem man Weihrauch \ erbrannt hat, 
aneder wie fruher Boses wirkt imd Sunde tut, so ist es schon besser, 
kemen Weihrauch zu verbrennen Trifft doch, was das Spnchwort sagt, 
den Nagel auf den Kopf “ Buddha sitz im Herzen ” Wenn eines Herze 
gut ist, man daheim Vater und Mutter kmdlichen Gehorsam ervveist 
und draussen die Alteren und Oberen ehrt, so ist das entschieden wirk- 
samer, als Weihrauch zu \ erbrennen Aber weshalb reden wir wieder 
da\on? Weil es erne alte Geschichte gibt, die xch jetzt emmal 
erzahlen will 

Nach dem, was die Leute erzahlen, i^ar ehcdem im Osten von 
Peking — zwar, welches Dorf es war, das sagte man nicht— da ivar also, 
wie sie sagten, erne Frau, bei welcher ihr Sohn lebte Mutter und 
Sohn waren selbander auf emige Acker Landes angewiesen, ilirc Tage 
zu fristen Auch nicht an emem emzigen Tage tat dieser Sohn der 
Frau das Germgste, ausser Essen, Trinken und Hetumbummeln 
Ehrenwertes gab es nichts t)berdem lebte er, wenn er draussen war, 
heramungslos, und daheim war nichts, wobei er nicht noch seme 
Launen ausgelassen hatte War es nicht der Besen, der schief stand, 
dann war die Kehrichtschaufel nicht gerade gestellt Es gab auch rem 
gar nichts, wobei er seiner Mutter nicht zugesetzt hatte War das 
Essen fertig gestellt, so ass zunachst emmal er Er musste erst etwas 
vom Essen ubng lassen, dass dann seme Mutter essen dutfle War 
BiDs BT schischiBT SiiiJiJJiUJJg war, daan pc^iBrlB bt gegBn sbujb 

Mutter emen Schwall los mit Schimpfen und Schmahen Wenn die 
Frau auch wirkhch argerhch war, so hatte sie doch keine Statte, wo 
sie davon hatte reden konnen, wie sie unterdruckt wurde Nur im 
Verborgenen konnte sie ihre Tranen fliessen lassen Unter der dortigen 
Nachbarschaft, welche ihn gegen seme Mutter dies Benehmen auf- 
fuhren sah, war nicht emer, der nicht daniber geschimpft hatte Sie 
sprachen allesamt ‘‘Dies Fruchtchen nird m der Zukunft wer weiss 
was fur erne Vergeltung erfahren Wenn emer so uber seme Mutter 
herfallt, stirbt er morgen gewiss kernes naturlichen Todes ” 
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Aber von den heimlichen Verwunschungen der anderen aus der 
Nachbarschaft wollen wir nicht welter reden, sondern davon sprechen, 
dass es m Schansi den Wutaischan ill gibt Zu diesem Berge 
wollen jedes Jahr, wenn es in den vierten (chinesischen) Monat ge 
kommen ist, Leute aus alien femen Gegenden wallfahrten Man 
nennt es im Volksmunde “ Zum Wutai wallfahrten ” Indessen smd 
die Leute, welche zum Wutai wallfahrten, mit gennger Ausnahme 
Mongolen, sie stellen die uberwiegende Zahl Ich liabe die Leute 
sagen horen, dass kemer von denen, die zum Wutai wallfahrten, bis 
obenhinauf gewallfahrtet ist Weil der Berg zu hoch ist, kommen sie 
nur bis zum ersten oder zweiten Absatze, weiter steigen sie nicht 
hmauf Wieso kommt das? Nach dem, was die Leute sagen, bekommt 
man nichts aussergewohnlich Merkwurdiges zu sehen, es ist bloss 
ausserordenthch kalt Man kommt darum unter kemen Umstanden 
hmauf 

Was nun das angeht, welcher Genius oben auf dem Berge ist, so ist es 
nach dem, was die Leute sagen, von Haus aus die Frau Yang Dji ya’s 
ernes Generals aus der Zeit der Sungdynastie, mit Namen Sche 
Taidjun * Weil ihr Mann auf emem Kncgszuge war und er auf 

dem Felde der Ehre bheb, dachte diese Sche Taidjun, sie wollte fur 
ihxen Mann [das ist eben der Yang Dji ya] Rache nehmen Darauf 
gmg sie mit alien Leuten ihres Hauses an jenen Ort und setzte sich 
dort meder, um nicht wieder aufzustehen Es gibt ferner Leute, die 
sagen, diese Frau Sche Taidjun sei nicht gestorben, der Volksmund 
sagt, sie lebe ewig und altere nicht Darum wallfahrteten die spateren 
Menschen zu ihr Alle aber sagen sie, wenn man ihrer angesichts ^vlTd, 
dann kann man em Genius werden Von dieser Rede weiss man nicht, 
ob sie wahr sei oder falsch 

Indessen, was ist mit jener Frau, die im Osten Fekmgs wohnte, los, 
von der wir gesprochen haben? Jetzt wollen wir auf sie zuruck- 
kommen, wir mussen ihre Geschichte Aveiter erzahlen 
Ernes Jahres, gerade war wieder der vierte Monat, sprach dieser ihr 
Sohn zu sich selbst “ Jederman spneht davon, zum Wutai zu wall- 
fahrten Da ich jetzt auch nichts weiter zu tun habe, gehe ich morgen 
auch auf die WaUfahrt zum Wutai Ich wUl einmal sehen, was es mit der 
Sche Taidjun aus der Sungdynastie fur erne Bewandtnis hat ” Als er 
dies bei sich beratschlagt hatte, brach er dann am nachsten Tage auf 
e eute, welche zu Ehren Buddlms Weihrauch verbrennen, die 
‘Taidjim isl em Titel 
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mussen alle mit ihrem ganzen Herzen bei der Sache sem, dann geht 
es an Leute seines Schhges aber tun es letzten Endes nicht, um 
Weihrauch zu verbrennen oder Kotou zu machen, sondern sie nehmen 
nur die Gelegenheit zum Vorwande, einmal m der Berglandschaft 
herumzuwandern Weil es die Zeit ist, wo der Fruhlmg geht und der 
Sommer kommt, weiter die Tage langer werden, kann man sich so 
recht was ansehen und die uble Laune austreiben 
Als er an den Fuss des Berges gekommen war und von Absatz zu 
Absatz hochstieg, er auf semer Wanderung bin und her bis auf emen 
noch restlichen Absatz emporgekommen war, da kam wider alles 
Erwarten von oben jemand herunter und sprach zu ihm “ Du, der 
Du gegen Deine Eltem kerne Ehrfurcht hegst und \or den Alteren 
und Oberen keinen Respekt hast, Du wills! auch an jenen Ort hinauf- 
gehen Buddha zu ehren? Steig Du umgehend hmab'” Als er den 
Kopf hob und sich emmal umsah, da war es niemand anders als — es 
konnte gar kern Zweifel sem — seme Mutter Gerade wollte er noch 
fragen und sprechen “ Mutter, wie smd Sie denn hierher gekommen? ”, 
aber noch ehe er den Satz hatte aussprechen konnen, da war, als er 
wieder hmsah, niemand mehr da Zu der Zeit wurde ihm auf emmal 
ganz dumm im Kopfe, und als er mit gesenktem Kopfe wieder lunsah, 
da war er selber auch schon an den Fuss des Berges gekommen Eine 
Zeitlang bheb er stehen und hatte die Absicht, wieder hmaufzugehen 
auf die Hohe Aber er vermochte es nicht hmaufzusteigen So bheb 
ihm mchts weiter ubng, als nur nach Hause zuruckzukehren Als er 
heimgekehrt war, und wie er sich umsah, da sass seme Mutter m der 
Stube Da fuhlte er sich m semem Herzen hochst beklommen, und 
er sprach “ Eben als ich auf dem Berge war, sah ich ganz deuthch, 
dass jene Frau meine Mutter war” Noch vieles andere sprach er 
ausserdem Wie konnte sie jetzt daheim sitzen? Das war wirklich 
erne seltsame Geschichte’ Wie er darauf emmal nachdachte, da sprach 
er “Ah* mir geht ein Licht auf' Es ist der gotthche Buddha, welcher 
mich gewamt hat und mich heisst mich zu bessern ” Darauf gmg er 
eilends vor seme Mutter hin, kniete dann nieder und sprach “ Mama* 
Was ich fruher tat und vollfuhrte, das war alles nicht recht Ich bitte 
Sie, mir doch alles verzeihen zu wollen Ich habe mich jetzt gebessert 
Von jetzt an bin ich Ihnen hmfort in Ehrfurcht gehorsam und hore 
m jeder Angelegenheit auf Ihren Befehl Ich werde es nicht mehr 
fertig bnngen, Sie zu argem ” Wie seine Mutter das gehort hatte, 
sprach sie m ihrem Herzen “ Wie kann mem Sohn solche Worte uber 
seme Lippen bnngen?” Weiter dachte sie “Jetzt wird m memem 
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Ilause unbedmgt die Tugend herrschen Erne Warnung des gottlichen 
Buddha hat ihn sich \on dem Bosen weg dem Rechlen zuwenden las- 
scn ” Darauf sprach «ie “ Nun gut' Da Dir also jetzt ein Licht auf* 
gegangen ist, wirst Du spaterhm trefflichhandein und wandeln Ich such 
Dir in der Zukunft dann erne Frau, und hast Du einen Sohn und erne 
Tochter bekommen, so wirst Du damit das Weihrauchopfer spaterer 
Gcncrationen fortfuhren ’* Als ihm die Frau emen halben Tag lang 
ihrc Belehningen hatte zuteil werden hssen, sprach sie “ Geh' ” 
Darauf machte er gegen seme Mutter Kotou, stand auf und ging dann 
Spaterhin %erhciralete sie ihn wuUich, em Sohn und erne Tochter 
wurdcn geboren Er fuhrte jeden Tag seme Arbeiten aus und war 
aufs hochsle fleissig und sparsam, sodass es im Hause mit jedem Tage 
besscr wurde Sie kauften sich elwas Feld und auf dem Lande 
bczeichnelc man ihn als emen ganz wohlhabenden Mann Damit ist 
die Geschichte aus 


6 Die Begegnung mit den Gemen 
Spricht man \on Peking so kann es als Nummer eins auf der Welt 
bczcichnet verden Ist es doch erne Slatle, wo hundertcrlei Dinge wie 
die ^\olken zusammenkommen Ganz abgesehen davon, dass olle 
Speiscn Gctrunkc was man anzicht und aufsetzt, gewahlt sein werden, 
so 1 st hier, wenn man Lust hat herumzuschweifen, an jedem Tage, in 
jcdcm Monatc eluas los, wo mm hingehen kann Schweift man 
gcrnc Iieruni, dann ist es \om crslcn Monale (des chmesischen Jahres) 
an bis zum z«olftcn in cinem fort, das gmze Jahr bmdurch, wirklich 
unmoghch, ein Ende zu findcn Damm freuen sich alle auf der Welt 
dic<cs Phtres 


Wcnn man dann den cralcn Momt hcransgreift und davon spnchl, 
nnn sin er Orlc, is o man m dicscm cinen Monate hmspazieren kann, 
doch ^ idc \ on den andercn Orten, wo man hingehen kann, brauchen 
wr zuvorilorsl nichl zu rcdcn, nur davon nollen wir sprechcn, dass 
SladUorcs wan von Peking das Boyunguan 
- Whcgl DiescrTempelisljcdcs Jahr >omersten Tage des crslcn 
M.nat„ In, arf.lzchnlcn Tngc im ganzcn nchlzehn Tnge lang, 

dc sT‘l, x'lsscrhalb 

allc ^1 ”” ^P'^^'crcn gelicn AVcd Ncujalir gewesen ist, haben 

vcrscInITen l'"i ’’t"" A"l‘‘55e nils, sicb Bcwcgiing zu 

melir I^"Sc»cilc zu vcrtreiboii und vn, dergloielien 

I-culc mit Geld « crdcn nm nclitzelinton Tngc, ausscr dass sic 
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am hellen Tage den ganzen Tag uber im Tempel herumschlendem, 
auch nachts im Tempel bleiben, well an jenem Tage die himmlischen 
Genien auf die Welt lierniederkommen Man nennt es im Alltage 
“Mit den Genien zusammenkommen ” De^balb werden also die 
besitzenden Leute alle m den Tempel gehen, um mit den Genien 
zusammenzukommen Was aber die Frage betrifft, ob man wirkhch 
mit ihnen zusammenkommen kann oder nicht, so wage ich daruber 
nichts Bestimmtes auszusagen — nur, es ist dies ein alter Brauch 
Gibt es da nun solche, die mit ihnen zusammengekommen smd? 
Vielleicht wird es sie geben Hab ich doch sagen horen, dass ehedem 
innerhalb des Anding Stadttores von Peking ein Barbierladen 

war, dann em Gehilfe naraens Dscliang ^ war Als er ernes Tages mit 
semer Arbeit fertig war und gegen den Abend nichts weiter zu tun 
hatte, war er einen halben Tag laog vor der Tur gesessen, und als er 
gesehen hatte, dass es spat am Tage geworden war, raumte er auf und 
legte sich dann schlafen Als er m der Nacht schlief, musste er em 
klemes Geschaft verrichten Er schlug darum dann die Ladentur auf 
und gmg hmaus, sem Wasser abzuschlagen Gerade hatte er die 
Ladenture geoffnet und war hmausgetreten, da horte er mitten im 
Luftraume jemanden reden, der sprach “ Verehrter Bruder im Dao' 
Morgen, am achtzehnten, steigen wir m die Welt hmab Was be- 
nutzen wir dann fur em Kennzeichen? ” Ferner horte er jemanden 
sagen " Wir nehmen emen Zypressenzweig als Kennzeichen ” Als 
dieser gewisse Dschang das gehort hatte, bewahrte er es in semem 
Herzen, gmg hinem ms Zimmer und sprach gegen niemanden davon 
Damach schhef er wieder 

Am nachsten Tage wechselte er den alien Anzug, zog emen neuen an, 
steckte Geld zu sich imd gmg zum Laden hmaus Gemachhch schlen- 
derte er hm, und ohne es selbst mne zu werden kam er ms Boyunguan 
Er sah die Menschen sich im Tempel wie emen Berg turmen und wie 
das Meer wogen, em Betrieb war, wie man sich ihn aiger gar nicht ^ or- 
stellen kann Darauf schlenderte er den ganzen Tag lang herum, dann 
aber suchte er im Tempel, ob da Daoisten mit emem Zypressenzweig 
waren Er suchte die Kreuz und die Quer, und als er auf seiner Suche 
hmter den Tempel gekommen war, und den Kopf aufhob, da gewahrte 
er emen alien Daoisten, der auf der Treppe sass, welche zum Tempel 
hmaufluhrte Er las Lause, sem ganzer Korper war em emziger Dreck 
Doch sah er auf seiner Mutze ein StucLchen Zypressenzweig sleeken 
Geschwmd kniete er da nieder machte dann Kotou und sprach “ Ich 
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brmge Hinen als memem Lehrer meine Verehrung dar Nehmen Sie 
mich als Schuler an' ” Da hob jener alte Daoist den Kopf, und wie er 
guckte, kniete auf der Erde jemand Darauf sprach er “ Was wiUst 
Du? ” Da sagte der gewisse Dschang “ Ich mochte Ihnen als memem 
Lehrer meme Verehrung darbnngen durfen Machen Sie mich zu 
emem Hirer Schuler' ” Da sagte der alte Daoist “ Im Tempel smd 
viele alte Daoisten, weshalb bnngst Du nicht emem anderen Deme 
Verehrung dar? Sieh, ich bin allzu dreckig Dass Du ausgerechnet mir 
Deme Verehrung darbrmgsl, was hat das fur einen Smn? ” Da sprach 
der gemsse Dschang “ Ich bin es willens ” Als er ihm emen halben 
Tag lang zugesetzt hatte, da blieb jenem alten Daoisten keine andere 
Moghchkeit mehr, als dass er sprach “ Bist Du es also willens, so geh 
mit mir weg' Sie gingen die Kreuz und die Quer und gingen an erne 
menschenleere Statte Da sagte der gewisse Dschang “ Verehrter 
Meister' Ich habe Hunger” Der alte Daoist sprach darauf “Du 
bist hungrig, aber an dieser Statte gibt es kemen Laden noch auch 
Leute m Privatwohnungen Wohin sollten wir etwas zu essen Laufen 
ge en? Da sagte der gewisse Dschang ‘ Ich bin wirklich hungng 
berade heraus gesagt, ich kann nicht waiter gehen ” Da sprach der 
alte Daoist “ Was soli ich da machen? Ich habe keine Moglichkeit 
weite^als dass ich so verfahre Ich mache emen Haufen, und das isst 
beslen sem ” Der gewisse Dschang sagte darauf 
tim der alte Daoist sich medergehockt und emen Haufen 

gemacht hatte sprach er bei sich “ Wie soli ich diesen Dreck essen? 

B ^ ^ machen Esse ich nicht, gnmmt mir der Hunger 

wirkhch dreckig” Dann ruhrte er mit 
a herum Als er autgehort 

atte darm herumruruhren, und darauf wieder emmaf gueUe, war der 
alte Uaoisl nicht mehr da 

Blftt hV'’"®? Ixifiibgeworfeu, em beschriebenes 

“mVer "a r' "Du kauust 

u' ‘■f ‘ •''' Gemen nicht Ich geh- ” 

machen als d ° "*1 g®'tsen hatte, da war mchts weiter zu 
Ich hLbe sac kngsani m semen Laden znruckkehrte 

Mann wSi^fnr 'em r '•™<3elte Was der 

die Geschichte aus **^'^*^^ 
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7 Die Begegnung mit den Gemen, Nr 2 
Jedennann sagt “ Im Boyunguan begegnet man den Gemen ” 
Diese alte Redeweise hat sich seit zweihundert und mehr Jahren bis 
auf den heutigen Tag uberheferl Zwar, was die Frage angeht, ob 
man ihnen begegnen kann oder nicht, so wage ich daruber nichts 
Bestimmtes auszusagen Nur weiss m Peking jedermann, dass es solch 
emen alien Branch gibt, nach welchem dieser Tempel jedes Jahr vom 
ersten Tage des ersten (chmesischen) Monates an bis zum achtzehnten 
Tage, \ oUe achtzehn Tage lang, geoffnet ist 

Am neunzehnten Tage Vormittag ist er noch emen halben Tag lang 
geoffnet, und jener halbe Tag heisst im Volksmunde “ Yendjur 
Auf den Yendjur Tag woUen vnr zuvorderst nicht emgehen, 
sondem nur davon sprechen, dass von da an, wo der Tempel geoffnet 
wzrd, innerhalb der achtzehn Tage im Tempel das bewegteste Leben 
herrschl Dnnnen und draussen smd der Handler sebr viele Weil die 
Leute bei der Kirmes dieser zehn und ethchen Tage, welche zuvorderst 
Weihrauch verbrennen, dann im Tempel herumspazieren, unbedmgl 
tuchtig Geld ausgeben, wird dieserhalb jederart Handler dorthm emen 
fliegenden Yerkaufsstand aufschlagen gehen Solche Handler fliegender 
Verkaufsstande haben auch nichts Besonderes weiter Es smd namhch 
in der Hauptsache Teebuden hergenchtet Ist man dessen mude ge> 
worden, im Tempel herumzuspazieren, geht man hmem, sich elwas 
auszunihen imd em bisschen Tee zu tnnken Doch wird der dann ein 
bissel teurer verkauft Weil namhch der Tempel m jedem Jahre nur 
die zehn und ethchen Tage geoffnet ist, raussen alle unvermeidlich era 
paar Groschen mehr verdienen Sind doch 'vor allem die taghchen 
Auslagen gross Verkauften sie biUig deckle das den taghchen Bedarf 
nicht Also konnen des weiteren allerart Ess und Spielzeugstande, 
oder welcher Art die Stande seien, alle nicht wohifeil verkaufen, m 
emem fort bis zu den grossen Stangen gezuckerter Fruchte nehmen sie 
alle vier, funf, ja zehn Kupfer fur eine Bute 
Doch das heisst nur von den TJmstanden der Kirmes reden Ob 
es ausserdem noch Gemen gibt oder nicht, daruber wage ich mchts 
zu sagen Besser ist es zu glauben, dass es ihrer gehen wird, denn man 
kann nicht glauben, dass es kerne gibt Wieso? Weil es der Jahre so 
viele smd, wird es wahrschemhch auch die Sache gehen mussen 
Nach dem nun, was betagte Leute von dort erzahlen, war unter den 
fliegenden Handlem, welche dorthm kamen, emer, der Mientscha 
verkaufte Als es zum achtzehnten Tage gekommen war, da haute er 
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nut Moi^engrauen semen Verkaufsstand auf, doch als die Sonne die 
Mittagshohe schon uberschntten hatte, hatte er auch noch nicht fur 
funf Pfenmge verkauft Gerade em bissel hatte er von einem Topfe 
Mientscha verkauft Es war, mit emem Worte gesagt, niemand da, 
der trank (Da) sprach er bei sich “Was ist denn das heute bloss? 
Jeden Tag war ins Mittag ausverkauft, heute geht aber wirklich allea 
die Quere' ” Gerade als er dies bei sich dort sprach, hob er plotzhch 
den Kopf und sah, dass em alter Daoist gekommen war, der \or 
semem Stande weilte und sprach “ Giess mir eine Tasse voll Mien- 
Ischa' ” Da sah dieser Mientscha- Verkaufer, dass sein Aussehen einem 
den Magen hob Er sah dass das Gewand, welches er anhatte, nicht 
nur zerschhssen, sondem uberdem noch hoehst dreckig war Das ganze 
Gesicht war ein schwarzer Dreck, uberdem hingen ihm lange Lichter 
von der Nase herunter Da dachte der Mientscha-Verkaufer bei sich 
“Soli ich ihn nicht auffordern zu trmken — der andere ist doch mem 
Kunde, fordere ich ihn auf zu trmken — nun ich sehe, dass er ganz 
dreckig xst" Es blieb ihm mchts weiter ubng, aU erne Tasse zu 
nehmen und ihm erne Tasse voUzugiessen Darauf handigte er sie 
diesem alten Daoisten em und sprach “ Geh aber von diesem memem 
Mientscha Topfe weg und tnnk ein bissel entfernt' " Der alte Daoist 
nahm die Tasse in Empfang, fassle sie mit beiden Handen und trink 
dann Als er die Halfte getrunken hatte, da sprach er zum Mientscha- 
Verkaufer “ Dies Dem hlientscha ist zu dunn emgekocht, ich tnnke 
es mcht ” Uberdem er das sagte, goss er ihm die halbe Tasse Mien- 
tscha, welche lom Trmken ubng geblieben war, in den Topf hmein 
Wie der Mientscha-Verkaufer das sah, da hef ihm aber die Galle uber, 
und er sprach “Du, was isl denu das fur erne Geschichte? Mem 
Mientscha mcht gut? Wenc Du es nicht magst, kannst Du das 
Trmken nicht bleiben lassen? Weshalb giesst Du es mir in den Topfe 
hinem? Dies mem hlientscha hier, wem kann ich das jetzt noch 
verkaufen? Es ist ganz lerdreckll” Als er so aufbegehrte, da batten 
sich ganz \on selbst viele Leute herumgestellt, sich den Auflauf an 
zugucken Zu eben der Zeit waren dann auch Leute da, die ihnen 
gut zuredeten und sprachen “Alter Daoist' Du hast jetzt mcht recht 
getan Der andere ist em kleiner Handler, welcher hierher gekommen 
1st, ‘leinen fliegenden Verkaufsstand aufzuschlagen, und so darf man 
schon unterstellen, class es fur ihn mcht leicht ist Deshalb schhgen sie 
ja auc j alle em bisschen auf Giesst Du dem anderen was m semen 
topf, wie soli es da som anderen noch serkauft werden? Nun gut' 
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Geh Du fort* ” Danuf sprnchcn sic weiter zu dem Mientscha- 
Verkaufer “ Nimm Du emen LofTel und heb jenes bisschen Mientscha, 
das eben hinemgegossen wurde, vorsichtig lieraus und giess es ^^eg' 
Damjt ist es dann gut Sonst kannst Du namlich den Topf Mientscha 
nicht mehr \erkaufcn” Wic der Mientscha-Verkaufer das gehort 
hatte, da blieb ihm veiter nichts ubng als so zu \crfahren Darauf 
bat er alle es zu entschuldigen, dass er sie bcmuhte, dann hob er das 
bisschen schmutziges Mientscha lieraus und goss es ^vcg 

Wider alles Envarten abcr flonerlc, seit jener alte Daoist fortge- 
gangen war, seiu Handel, wie man es sich bcsscr gar nicht denken 
konnte Der Lcute, ^velche tnnken wolllen, warcn zu ^ lele, den ganzen 
ge'schlagenen Tag aerkaufte er m cinem fort, und dieser Topf JLen 
tscha \vurdc auch nicht ueniger Andauernd a\arcn Lcute da, die 
tranken, und andauernd war da Mientscha in seinem Topfe Als es 
Abend gcworden war, cr semen Verkaufsstand schloss und den Erlos 
aus dem Verkaufe uberzahlte, da war cs unglcich aiel mehr, als an 
jedem anderen Tage Da sprach er bci sich “ ^YJeso habc ich nus dem 
Verkaufe dieses Topfes Mientscha sovicl Geld crlosen konnen? ” 
Und wie er einmal nachdachle, sprach cr “Ah' Heute ist der acht- 
zehnte Tag Alle sagen dass heute die Genien ouf die Welt hcrnieder- 
steigen Aller Wahrscheinhchkeit nach war dieser altc Daoist doeh 
wohl em Genius Im Volksmunde heisst cs ‘ Den Genien begegnen ' 
Heute bin ich einem begegnet’ Da war er m semem Herzen aufs 
hochste erfreut Am nuchsten Tagc aerkaufte er noch einen halbcn 
Tag lang, dann gmg er m die Sladt hmein, und die Geschichte ist aus 

8 Das Jenschenkind 

Das Spnchwort «agt “ Die Mcnschen averden geboren und sterben, 
die Dinge werden unbrauchbar” Denkt man sorgfaltig daruber 
nach so ware es ohne jeden Sinn, uenn die Mcnschen ewig nicht 
sturben Vor allem wird man, je A\eiter es geht, desto alter, und 
Geist und Kraft reichen nicht mehr aus in der Welt zu bestehen 
Und damit ist man doch dann em uberiiussig Ding ge^\o^den 'Uenn 
aber die Dmge nicht aergingen, so gabe es doch keine Arbeit, und vom 
Handel ist gleicherweise dasselbe zu sagen Deshalb sagt das Spneh 
wort ‘ Die zweite Welle folgt der ersten Welle " Die alten Menschen 
werden von neuen abgelost und was die Dmge betrifft, gmgen die 
alten mcht weg, woher sollten die neuen kommen? Deshalb heisst es 
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“Die Menschen werden geboren und stcrben, die Dinge werden 
unbrauchbar.” 

Gleichwohl aber wunsclien alle Menschen ewig zu leben und nicht 
zu altem. Das ist nun zwar nichts weiter als ein lecrcs Gerede, nichts 
mehr, aber man sagt weiter doch noch: “ Wenn ein Mensch das Kraut 
der TJnsterblichkeit erlangt und es gegessen hat, so kann er fur alle 
Zeiten mcht mehr sterben.” Das ist aber auch nichts weiter als ein 
Gerede Denn wo soli man es suchen? Gerade heraus gesagt, etwas 
derartiges gibt es nicht. 

Wenn es aber das auch nicht gibt, so gibt cs doch etwas, das auch 
sehr wertvoll ist. Fragt ihr, was das sei, dann ist es der Jenschenkonig, 
Oder, wie es in der Sprache des Alllags heisst, das Jenschenkind. Wenn 
em Mensch das gegessen hat, so kann or fur alle Zeiten nicht mehr 
sterben Es ist nun aber gleichermassen nicht Icicht zu bekommen. 
Hat es einer aber wirklich bekommen, so darf man, es mit einem 
Worte zu sagen, schon glauben, dass man damit die Wurzel der Genien 
hat Em solcher wird dann spaterhin cm gotthches Wesen. Aber 
weshalb reden wir denn heute wieder davon? Weil cs eine alte Ge- 
schichte daruber gibt. Aber wo hat sich diese alte Geschichte 
zugetragen? 

Ich babe gehort, sie habe sich in Schantung zugetragen. Zwar weiss 
ich nicht, m was fur einem Kreise und was fur einem Bezirke, doch 
heisst es, dass da ein Tempel war. Der Abt im Tempel war ein alter 
buddhistischer Monch, er hatte zwei Schuler bci sich. Abgesehen 
davon, dass die drei, Lehrer und Schuler, jeden Tag in die Tempelhalle 
gingen, Weihrauch zu verbrennen und heiiige Texte zu rezitieren, ging 
unterweilen der alte Monch in den Tempel seiner Schuler, ein bisschen 
zu plaudem. Als Tempel auf dem Lande musste er auch keine 
buddhistiachen Sterbebrauche vollziehen, die dariiber hinausgegangen 
waren, Weihrauch zu verbrennen und heiiige Texte zu rezitieren, aus- 
se^em hatte er die Angelegenheiten seines Tempels zu verwalten. 

Ernes Tages sass er nach dem Vesper gegen Abend m der Medita- 
tionshalle mit untergeschlagenen Beinen da. Plotzlich, wie er die 
Augen oSnete und bin guckle, sah er einen kleinen, weissen, dicken 
Knaben von draussen hereinkommen. Da sprach der alte Monch hei 
sich: Aus welcher Familie stammt denn das Kind? Was hat es zu 
dieser Zeit noch raus zu gehen? ” Darauf sah er, wie das Kind einen 
en ag ang im Spiel herumhupfte und herumsprang. Er hatte 
SIC vorgesetzt und wollle es einmal fragen, aus welcher Familie es sei. 
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aber als er nocheinmal hinsah, da hatte das Kind sich umgewandt 
und fort war es. 

Da sprach der alte Monch bei sich: “ Das ist aber seltsam! ” Als er 
aufhorchte, da schlug es draussen Mittemacht.® Da horte der Monch 
auf, mit untergeschlagenen Beiiien dazusitzen, und da es dann nicht 
mebr fruh am Tage war, brachte er alles in Ordnung und legte sich 
darauf schlafen. 

Am nachsten Tage envahnte er von dieser Sache nichts. Wider 
Erwarten kam am Abend, es war dieselbe Zeit wie am Vortage, auch 
das Kind wieder. Als es ins Zimmer gekommen war, trieb es eine 
Weile sein Spiel, in Nichts war ein Unterschied, darauf ging es fort. 
Urn die Sache kurz zu machen: von diesem Tage an kam es jeden 
Tag gegen Abend, war seine Zeit gekommen, dann ging es fort. 

Eines Tages sprach der alte Monch bei sich: “ Wenn es heute Abend 
wiederkommen wird, dann will ich genau acht geben, was es eigentlich 
fur ein Ding ist. Es ist etne ausgemachte Sache, dass es kein Mensch 
sein kann.” Das dachte der alte Monch in seinem Herzen. 

Gegen Abend kam das Kind wieder, und wie der alte Monch genau 
hinsah, da ging ihm ein Licht auf und er sprach: ‘‘Ah! Ganz sicher 
ist das ein Jenschenkind.” Zu dieser Zeit aber hess er es auf sich 
beruhen. 

Am nachsten Tage bereitete der alte Monch eine Nadel vor mit sehr 
viel rotem Zwim. Sagte er doch bei sich: “Wenn es wieder kommt, 
dann steche ich ihm diese Nadel in seinen Korper und schaue zu, wo 
es sich eigentlich aufhalt.” Doch wir wollen uns kurz fassen! Gegen 
Abend kam dies Kin d wieder, und ohne ein Wortlein zu sagen, stach 
ihm der alte Monch die Nadel in den Leib Als das Kind cinen halben 
Tag lang gespielt hatte und seine Zeit gekommen war, da ging es fort. 

Am nachsten Tage suchte dann dieser alte Monch langs dieses 
Zwimsfadens. Er suchte die Kreuz und die Quer und kam so hinter 
einen Berg, wo er es fand. Geschwind grub er hier, und als er es 
ausgegraben hatte, war der alte hlonch aufs hochste erfreut. Er 
kehrte mit ihm ins Kloster zunick. Mit einem Messer schnitt er es 
in lauter Scheiben, dann nahm er eine Pfanne und rostete es 

Zu dieser Zeit kamen von draussen die kleinen Monche herein und 
sprachen: “ Verehrter Vater Lehrer’ Unser Onkel Lehrer in jenem 
Tempel hat jemanden gesandt und lasst Sie bitten, Sie mochten 

* EigenUich die nachtlicie Stunde von 11 1 
7 
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schnell hmgehen Er lasst Ihnen sagen, er habe etwas ganz Wichtiges ” 
Wie der alte Monch das horte, da sprach er “ Sagt ihm, nach emer 
Uemen Weile kame ich" Darauf sagten die jungen Monche “Er 
fordert Sie auf, sogleich zu gehen ” Wie der alte Monch das horte, da 
bheb ihm kerne andere Moghchkeit mehr Gmg er nicht, so wusste er 
mcht, was es Wichtiges gab, gmg er aber, so befurchtete er, dass die 
Schuler sich an seiner Pfanne veignffen Er scharfte darauf den jungen 
Monchen ein und sprach “ Ruckt mir ja nicht die Pfanne vom Feuer 
weg, nachdem xch weggegangen bin'” Da fragtcn ihn die jungen 
Monche “ Was ist denn m der Pfanne drm? ” Darauf sagte der alte 
Monch “ Das geht Euch gar nichts an' Ruhrt es unter keinen Um- 
standen an, dann ist alles in Ordnung'” Nach diesen Worten gmg 
er fort 

Nachdem der alte hlonch fortgegangen war, da sprachen aber die 
zwei jungen Monche “ Unser Valer Lehrer bat uns nicht erlanbl, die 
Pfanne anzuruhren, wir wissen aber nicht, was dannnen ist ” Da sagte 
der zweite Schuler " Was geht uns das an? Er hat uns verboten es 
anzuruhren, also durfen wir es nicht anruhren ” Darauf sagte der 
altere Schuler “ Ich muss emmal nachgucken ” Sprach der zweite 
Schuler '* Wenn es unser Lehrer m Erfahrung brmgt, da wird er xms 
beide hmterher wohl verdreschen ” Darauf sagte der erste Schuler 
Das 1st alles nicht so schlimm 'Wenn ich hmemgeguckt habe, decke 
ich den Deckel schnell wieder so drauf, wie er vorher drauf war” 
tlberdem sie noch sprachen, gmg er bin und deckte die Pfanne auf 
Als er sie aufgedeckt hatte, und wie er emmal hmeinguckte, da war 
es erne Pfanne voll Fleisch, und als er schnupperte, da duftete es ganz 
herrlich Da sprachen die beiden “ Ganz sicher ist das, was unser 
Lehrer hier schmort, Fleisch Da brauchen wir uns nicht zu wundern, 
dass er uns verboten hat, daran zu ruhten Er durfte nicht sagen, dass 
er hinter imserem Kucken sich der Pletscbnahrung zugewandt hat 
Treibt der ’s so, dann konnen wir auch aufhoren, vegetarisch zu leben 
Jetzt wohen vni zwei auch cniTnal FVeisch essen' ” Zirvorclerst ass er 
ein bisschen, um emmal zu kosten Da sagte der zweite Schuler “ So 
wollen wir es denn tun* ” Nach diesen Worten pickte er sich aus der 
Pfanne em Stuck heraus, und darauf assen alle zwei Je mehr sie assen, 
desto mehr woUten sie esseu Es nut emem Worte zu sagen, die zwei 
assen das ganze Jenschenkmd auf, das m der Pfanne war Als sie es 
aufgegessen batten da sagte der zweite Schuler “ Oh Graus* Nur 
die Bruhe ist ubrig geblieben m der Pfanne Was sollen wir tun? 
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Sowie unser Vater Lehrer hemach sieht, dass das Fleisch nicht mehr 
da ist, mrd er sich damit mcht so zufneden geben, sondern wir zwei 
kriegen sicher die Hucke voU ” Da sagte der altere Schuler “ Wir 
schutten die Bnihe aus, dann gehts Wenn unser Vater Lehrer zuruck- 
kommt und kerne Bruhe sehen kann, dann glaubt er, es sei alle ge> 
worden ” Darauf trugen sie die Bruhe m der Pfanne auf den Hof und 
gossen sie aus Wider alles Erwarten gab es, bautz' emen Knall, und 
das Kloster stieg m den Luftraum hoch 
Davon woUen wir aber mcht reden 

Wie der alte Monch zuruckgekommen war und er hinsah, war die 
ganze Statte des Tempels ein emziges grosses Loch Wie er den Kopf 
aufhob und guckte, da war der Tempel mitten in der Luft Da sprach 
der alte Monch “ Je nun* Mit der Wurzel des Gemus ist es wieder 
nichts, ich solJte halt kemer werden ’* 

Damit ist die Geschichte aus 

0 Jemand sturbt und wird wieder lebendig 

Wenn der Mensch gestorben ist, kann er mcht wieder lebendig 
werden Man sagt auch Ist der Mensch emmal tot, so wandelt sich 
sein Odem m remen Wind, das Fleisch aber wandelt sich in Schlamm ” 
Diese zwei Satze spnchwortlicher Rede treffen den Nagel mitten auf 
den Hopf Man denke nur einmal nach’ Ist der Mensch namhch 
gestorben, woher sollte er denn noch eine Moglichkeit haben, wieder 
lebendig zu werden? 

Aber, wiewohl es das nicbl gibt, ist doch aus alter Zeit eine Ge- 
schichte da, die ich erzahlen will, sie ist gar neu und erstaunhch 
Ich habe also die Leute uberliefem horen, dass ehedem m der Ost- 
stadt von Peking m der Meidschar Strasse ein buddhisti- 

sches Kloster chmesischer Obser\anz — war In dem Kloster 
hauste aber nur em Lehrer selbander mil seinem Schuler Der Lebens- 
jahre dieses Klosterverwalters waren aber mcht ubermassig viele, er 
war gerade m semen mittleren Jabren Dem Brauche nach es zu 
sagen, sollte nun aber jemand der das Hausleben aufgegeben hat, um 
Monch zu werden, naturlicb fleischlose Nahrung essen, zu Buddha 
beten und heihge Bucher reziticren, damit es recht mit ihm stehe 
Jedermann wusste aber, dass dieser Monch anders war, als die an 
deren Nicht nur, dass er die buddhistischen Brauche mcht beobach- 
tete, rauchte er sogar taglich Opium und ar ausserdem noch Stamm- 
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gast m alien Freudenhausem Im Vollgefuhle, em paar Pfennige zu 
besitzen gab er sem Geld nach Gefallen aus, er war, es mit emem 
Worte zu sagen, ein \ erkommener Schuler des Buddhismus 
Emstweilen wollen wir aber nicht wetter von ihm reden, sondem 
nur davon sprechen, dass m jener Strasse ein gewisser Heng ® wobnte 
Dieser Mann war nun Schutzmann im Yamen des Provmzhaupt- 
mannes von Peking und in dieser Eigenschaft lag es ihm ob, Rauber 
zu verhaften, Diebe festzunehmen und sich mit alien Fallen von 
XJbertretungen zu befassen 

Als er sah, dass der Monch alle Tage Gast im Freudenhaus war, 
sprach er bei sich “ Man Zeit lassen' Wenn ich erne gunstige Gelegen 
belt finde, muss ich ihn blamieren ” Em glucklicher Zufall fugte es, 
dass der gewisse Heng ernes Tages dem Monche begegnete, als er 
gerade zum Tjanmen* hinausging Er spazierte mit einera Freuden 
madchen auf der Strasse uraher Da sprach der gewisse Heng 
Vortreffhch* Heut hab ich Dich aber erwischt' Wohin willst Du 
denn eilends wieder laufen? ” tJberdem er das sagte, gmg er auf ihn 
zu und ergnff den Mann wie auch das TVeib Dann nahm er semen 
Amtsstnck’ heraus und fesselte sie darauf Ich mochte hier noch 
zufugen, dass der Monch den Mann aus der Familie Heng die ganze 
Zeit uber gekannt hatte So sprach er darauf “ Was fur eine Feind- 
schaft haben wir zwei mitemander? ” Da sagte der gewisse HSng 
Zwar haben wir beide mitemander keine Feindschaft, doch hast Du 
mit Demem Tun allzusehr uber den Strang gehauen Denk doch, Du 
bist em Monch, der das Hausleben verlassen hat, und doch weisst Du 
nicht einen gesitteten Lebenswandel zu fuhren, begehst im Gegenteile 
sogar sundhafte Handlungen Halt Demen Mund und komm gefalhgst 
bleibst Du em paar Tage und damit basta* ” 
Na^ diesen Worten gmg er fort und zog dabei die beiden, Mann 
un Weib,^ mit sich fort Man muss schon sagen, dass das, was der 
gewisse Heng tat, doch gar zu schrechhch war Emeu Stuck hatte er 
genommen, den Monch nut dem Freudenniadchen zusammengebunden 
und sie auf der Strasse hinter sich dreiu gezogen — alles nur, damit die 
Eeute ihn sahen Beabsichtigte doch der gewisse Heng welter nichts, 
a s sie zu blamieren Als er darauf mit ihnen zum Yamen gekommen 


Stadtoraer m Ptl.ng der Stodl .ndlirli and 
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war, war denn auch weiter nichts los, als dass er den Monch m 
Gemassheit damit, dass er seme Regel nicht rem befolgte und die 
NacMe mit Freudenmadchen durchbrachte, fur seme Missetaten 
bestrafte und es mit emigen hundert Silberlingen ahndete Dann liess 
er sie frei 

Als der Monch m sein JQosler zuruckgekehrt war, ergnmmte er 
sich, je mehr er daran dachte, umsomehr Er wurde von diesem Tage 
an krank Er nahm die Krankheit leicht, aber wider alles Envarten 
^vurde sie von Tag zu Tag schwerer, und wiewohl er den Arzl nef ihn 
zu behandeln, so war doch die Krankheit hochst gefahrlich und in 
Wahrheit mcht leicht zu beheben Um die Sache kurz zu machen, 
er starb rasch damach 

Ernes Tages sprach der Monch zu seinem Schuler “Diese meme 
Krankheit, die komml vom letzten Male her Der Heng nahm mich 
zum Yamen des Provinzhauptmannes und hat mir den Prozess 
gemacht Mich hat ein einziger GroU gepackt, ich denke, ich werde 
mcht wieder gesund warden Setz mir morgen, wenn ich gestorben 
bm, erne Anklageschnft auf und verbrenn sie’ Ich werde gegen den 
HSng im Reiche der Schatten meinen Prozess fuhren, zu Lebzeiten 
kann ich ihm nichts mehr anhaben, wir zwei werden vor den Todesgott 
Yama rechten gehen ” 

Am Tage, nachdem er das gcsprochen hatte, verstarb er dann 
Damach setzte sein Schuler erne Anklageschnft auf und verbrannte 
sie ihm 

Doch wollen wir nun mcht weiter davon reden, dass der Monch 
gestorhen war, sondem uns wieder dem zuwenden von dem gewissen 
Heng zu reden Als er an diesem Tage vom Yamen nach Hause 
zuruckgekehrt war, da fuhite er sich ganz erbarmlich Er hatte Kopf 
schmerzen bis dahinaus, stohnend und achzend lag er auf dem Kang 
und walzte sich hm und her Seme Frau samt Sohnen und Tochtera, 
die Iragten ihn alle und spracben '''Was ist mil Dir los? " Er sprach 
“ Ich fuhle mich mcht wobk meme Not isl schrecklich Ruft geschwind 
emen Arzt, mich zu behandeln’ ” Darauf holten sie emen Arzt, dass 
er einraal nachsahe, und er sprach ** Die Krankheit ist alizu plotzlich 
gekommen Ich schreibe ihm cm Rezept auf Kauft Ihr die Arznei' 
Schwitzt er, nachdem er sie emgenommen hat, dann ist es gut Wenn 
er aber mcht schwitzt, braucht Ihr mich auch mcht wieder zu rufen 
Gerade heraus gesagt, dann sollt Ihr ihm die Sterbegewander fertig 
machen Ich sehe, dass dicse seme Krankheit sehr gefahrlich jst ” 
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Wie die Leute m seiner Familie das horten und sie den Arzt noch 
emmal bitten woUten, auf eine Moglichkeit zu sinnen, da sagte aber 
der Arzt “ Ich babe keine Moghchkeit mehr Seme Krankheil ist 
allzu scbreckhch und m ‘Wahrheit schwerhch zu heilen ” Nach diesen 
Worten ging der Arzt dann fort Weiter ist zu sagen, dass es mit dem 
Kranken von Minute zu Minute schlimmer wurde Die Arznei war 
noch nicht gekauft, es kam auch, die Sache kurz zu machen, nicbt 
dazu Wie seme Familienangehongen sahen, wie es mit ibm stand, 
wollten sie ihn geschwmd fertig machen, aber kaum, dass sie ibn aufs 
Totenbette gebettet batten, verstarb er kurz darauf Wie die Leute 
seiner Familie sahen, dass er gestorben war — ob es da einen einzigen 
gab, der nicht gewemt batte? Sie weinten naturluih. unter lautem 
Klagen Als sie aufgehort batten zu wemen, beratschlagten seme 
Leute, geschwmd emen Sarg zu kaufen, um das Leichenbegangnis 
auszurichten Sie waren eben dabei zu ratschlagen, da horten sie 
plotzbch den gewissen Heng aufstobnen Da seine Leute nicht wuss 
ten, was los war, memten alle, er sei em Dschaschi Darauf 

rannten alle hmaus Der gewisse HSng aber, welcher auf dem Toten* 
belle lag, sprach “ Ihr braucht Euch nicbt zu erschrecken’ Kommt 
alle her' ” Als seme Leute gehort batten, dass er reden konnte, da 
kamen sie dann allesamt langsam in die Stube 
Zu dieser Zeit fragle ihn da seme Frau “ "Was ist hier mit Dir los? ” 
Da sagte det gewisse Heng “ Wartct em 'Weilchen’ Zuetst hebt cncb 
auf den Kang’ Dann will ich es Euch langsam erzahlen *’ Wie seme 
Leute das alle gehort batten, da hoben sie ihn auf den Kang, und 
dann stellten sie langsam Fragen an ihn Darauf sagte der gewisse 
Heng " Eben babe ich gefufalt, wie es mir ganz dumm im Kopfe 
wurde Ich sab von draussen zwei Beamte heremkommen, die 
spracben zu mir ' Jetzt verklagt Dich der Monch aus dem Tempel m 
der Meidscbar Strasse, wir sind gekommen, Dich vor Gencht zu 
zilieren ‘ ” Dberdem sie das sagten, gingen sie mit mir fort Hmterher 
wciss icb auch nicbt, an was fur emen Platz icb gekommen bin, icb 
sab, dass es erne Art Yamen war Da spracben die beiden Beamten 
zu mir ‘Warte Du bier em Weilchen* Wir gehen hmein, Meldung 
zu erstatten * Wie ich das gehort hattc, da suchte ich nnr emen 
sauberen Fleck aus (, um dort niederzubocken) Ich batte noch nicht 
langc gewartet, da kam aus dem Yamen jemand heraus, und wie ichhm- 
sah, da erkannte icb den Mann Es war einer meiner fruberen Kollegen 
Icb sagte noch zu mir ‘Der ist ja gestorben, wieso ist denn der 
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hier? ’ und war ganz benommen Da sah ich jenen Mann auf mich 
zueilen, und er sprach " Heng* mein alterer Bruder’ Weshalb bist 
Du hierher gekommen? ’ Darauf sagte ich *Ich babe gegen emen 
Monch emen Prozess und warte hier hmemgerufen zu werden ’ Da 
sagte jener Mann ‘Macb, dass Du fortkommst' Dem Prozess ist 
aus Da ich ihm das noch nichl glaubte, wollte ich ihn eben fragen, 
wieso er aus sei Doch da gab er mir mit semem Fusse emen Tritt 
Ich war ganz erschrocken imd vor Schmerz stohnte ich auf ” 

"Wie seme Pamilienangebongen lYm das haUen sagen boren, da gmg 
ihnen ein Licht auf, und sie sprachen “ Du warst bereits emen Tag 
tot, und wir beratschlagten und uberlegten, wie wir das Leichen- 
begangms ausrichten sollten Da Du jetzt mdessen lebst, halten wir es 
fur nchtig, dass wir anderen m der ganzen Familie em Freudenfest 
feiem Wir wollen noch rasch den Arzt rufen, Dich zu behandein ” 
TVir wollen uns kurz fassen Nachdem er zwei Dosen Medizm emge- 
nommen hatte, war er gesund geworden, und als der gewisse Heng von 
seiner Krankheit wieder genesen war, gmg er wieder wie vordem ms 
Yamen und semem Amte nach 


10 Der Urspnmg des Dschaschi 

Man muss schon sagen, dass fur Geburt und Tod des Menschen 
von der Natur her erne Zahl festgesetzt ist, Menschenkraft kann das 
sicher nicht bewirken Man kann, wenn man auf die Welt gekommen 
ist, von sich aus den Leib ledighch crhalten, dass er noch einige Jahre 
mehr am Leben bleiben kann Doch dem Tode entrinnen kann me 
mand Wenn man ewig nicht sturbe, und auf der Welt ewig welche 
geboren wurden, bedeutete das nicht, dass der Menschen ]e langer je 
mehr wurden? 

Indessen habe ich doch auch etwas von emem Dschaschi nach dem 
Tode ernes Menschen reden horen Wenn man uber diese Vorstellung 
des Dschaschi reden soil, so ist nach der Erzahlung alter Leute der 
Umstand, dass em Mensch, welcher auf dem Totenbette aufgebahrt 
hegt, plotzlich aufsteht und mit beiden Fussen (bei steifem Korper 
und geschlossenen Bemen) umherhupft, darauf zuruckzufuhren, dass 
seme Todesstunde seiner Geburtsstunde* entsprichl 

* Slimde “ 
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Wenn man mm jetzt diese Sache vernunftig iiberdenkt, wieso dann 
ein Mensch, da doch seine Lebensgeister M, abgeschnitten sind, noch 
auf der Erde herumhupfen kann, so gibt es nun weiter Leute, die 
sagen: “ Es ist deshalb, weil zwar seine eigentlichen Lebensgeister jE^ 
abgeschnitten smd, aber seine restlichen Lebensgeister noch nicht 
ausgetilgt sind.” 

Was nun die Frage angeht, ob es so etwas gibt oder nicht, so hat es 
noch niemand gesehen. Nur weiss jedermann, dass es so etwas gibt. 
Doch ob das wahr sei oder falsch, das weiss man nicht. Was man 
in alien Erinnerungen gehort hat, wartet noch auf die genaue 
Untersuchung. 



A HORN PRINTING BLOCK 
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Wood has been the standard material for printing blocks in 
China, but for special purposes other matenals have been used 
Clay blocks and wav composition blocks have been described ^ 
The block shown here is a composite of fourteen cross section 
cuts of water buffalo horn It was used durmg the Kuang hsu 
reign penod, 1875 1908, to pnnt deposit receipt blanks of a native 
bank at Peking This no doubt explains the use of horn rather 
than the usual wood Horn seems to take finer engravmg than 
wood, and so would be preferable for the dehcate decoration 
intended, hke decoration on bonds and banknotes, to guard against 
forgery 

The block has been for some years in the possession of the 
American Numismatic Society, New York, but the date and 
other circumstances of accession are not recorded Mr Howland 
Wood the Curator, kindly placed it m my hands for publication 
Dr Walter Granger, mamma! paleontologist of the American 
Museum of Natural History, examined it at my request and 
identified the material as water buffalo born 

The printing surface, Fig 1, is 18 4 cm by 8 4 cm Ten of the 
fourteen segments are uniformly 3 cm thick, and provide a firm 
base for the block notwithstanding that the four thinner segments 
leave cavities on the under side Twehe segments are irregular 
quadrilaterals, two are quinquelalerals, and all fourteen differ in 
shape and size in consequence of tnmmmg to make the most of 
the cross sections as cut from the tapermg horn or horns 

The segments are fitted in five rows, two segments m the first 
row corresponding to the top of the printed form, and three seg 
ments m each of the other rows The largest segments, in the 
second row, are 4 8 cm long by 3 4 cm at the wider ends, narrow- 
ing to 2 8 cm and 2 4 cm at the other ends The smallest, m the 

The Chineae Penodteal Pre« 1S00-191S Shanghai 1033 p 4 ataliona 
p 139 Frmting note 
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fourth row, are nearly rectangular, 16x31 cm , and 17x19 cm 
Fjg 2 shows the first three rows of segments disjoined 

The fiV^^g and jommg are mcely executed in typical Chmese 
workmanship The adjoimng sides of the segments are trimmed 
flat, perpendicular or slightly askew, and are fimshed smooth 
At one pomt only do two pairs of comers coincide Elsewhere the 
pairs of corners abut solid sides, makmg for firm joimng 
The segments are held together by 23 round bamboo pins, 1 6 
cm long and 0 4 cm in diameter Some are visible m Fig 2 
The holes for the pins are drilled somewhat nearer the printing 
surface than the base, and each hole is beveled at the mouth 
Little cement was used In spite of deterioration, the block still 
holds by the pins alone 

The engraving was done after the joining had been completed 
A drill was used m excavating the areas corresponding to the 
blank space in the center of the printed form The circular dnll 
marks are visible m Figs 1 and 2 The imprint reproduced in 
Fig 3 was made after the block had been dismembered and loosely 
rejoined, and shows the jomt seams as weU as cracks and chipped 
corners resulting from cleavage between the annular nngs There 
IS some warpmg of the engraved surface, less perhaps than would 
be expected of wood 

An old imprint, preserved with the block, shows the detail to 
better advantage than the print here, but is rather too dim for 
reproduction Some of the finer Ime work, counting 20 to 40 lines 
per centimeter, does not register at all in the print in Fig S, and 
much of it is lost m sohd smudges The rehef edges of the block 
show bttle wear from ink brushing, but the bright red ink stains 
are fairly deep, suggesting that the block was much used, and 
also indicating that the forms were printed red 
There are 152 characters on the block, all m conventional block 
print style except those of the bank’s name San Ho Ym 

Hao These four characters are in a standard lapidary or so called 
seal style, a conventionalized form after the hsiao ckuan 
script of the Srd century B C The term yin hao is typical of the 
banks of the old order, now being superseded by yin hang 
the modem banks The location, Peking is indicated by Chmg tu, 
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the Capital. The four characters in the ornamental panel below 
the bank’s name are a warning to depositors to be careful of their 
receipts: literally, ** Will not note lost receipts,” which 

is to say, the bank wll not issue duplicates or pay deposits if the 
receipts are lost. 

The blank form is in three columns in the rectangle framed by 
the protective decoration. The first column, on the right, is for 
the number of the instrument and the last, on the left, is for 
the date with the reign title Kuang-hsii at the top. The center 
column is for the amount deposited, politely worded 
“entrusted for safekeeping,” short for k’u p‘ing yin 

“ silver taels by the imperial treasury scales.” The terminal 
character S, “exact,” serves analogously as the word “only” 
after an amount written on a check. The bank’s seal would be 
stamped over the amount entry. 

The text divided into twelve parts in the decorative border 
is from the Preface to the Orchid Pavilion, Lan-t'ing h$u 
This celebrated preface, by Wang Hsi-chih 821-879, is a 

favorite exercise for calligraphy, often seen in copies of the brush 
work of famous calligraphists.* Only the first ISS characters (less 
than half) of the preface are cut here, and in ordinary style. The 
incompleteness is somewhat surprising. One would rather expect 
the selection of a text brief enough to go complete within the 
space. [Cf. Chin shu chiao cku 80. 8a-10a for the full 

text of this preface.] 

The outer band of the decorative border is a three-petal design 
repeated in alternating positions and printed white against the 
ink. The panels within this framing band contain figure carvings 
in twelve cartouches interspersing the preface text. At the top 
in one cartouche are the three legendary figures symbolizing long 
life, ofiicial honor, and happiness At the sides are the 

Taoist Eight Immortals in individual cartouches, four on each 
side. At the bottom are the crane, two monkeys beneath a peach 
tree, and the deer, in three small cartouches. 

* Cf , eg. Driscoll aad Toda, Ckmese Catligraphy, Chicago 1935, p. 29, two 

examples attnbuted to the Tang Dynasty. 
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The figures nrc well carved. Tlie backgrounds in most eases 
contain finer line work than the figures. The more and finer the 
detail, the harder would it be for n forger lo imitate tlic block, 
and tlie easier for the bank clerks to delect forgeries if made. 
And so, bank protection appears to account for the irrelevant 
decoration ns a vehicle for fine detail, which in turn appears lo 
account for the use of horn. 

Horn is often used in Cliina for stamp seals. Tlie .sire of horn 
allows sawing solid pieces large enough for seals nnd suitable in 
shape for convenient handling. The exceptional thing in this horn 
block is the fitting of many pieces of horn to form a relatively 
large flat slab. 

Technically, the stamp seal and the printing block differ only 
in manner of handling, and this difference in handling is due only 
to difference in size. The block is larger than the seal, generally 
speaking, and for convenience while in use is fixed with its en- 
graved face upwards. Paper is pressed upon the block, whereas 
the seal is pressed upon the paper. Both the stamp seal nnd the 
printing block are essentially reverse-engraved surfaces lo receive 
ink for transfer to paper by impression. 

Tliere would seem to be virtually no doubt that block printing 
developed directly from seal stamping. The stencil nnd the ink 
squeeze employ fundamentally different techniques. The first 
printing blocks may or may not have been wood. Exceptional 
sorts of blocks and seals, even though reccnl, arc of inlcrcst not 
only as specialties of the craft but ns possible clues to the nature 
of. early printing devuces and the general circumstances of the 
origin of printing. 
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TIIE lUSTORIC/VL ORIGINS OF THE LOLO 
Feng Han-yi and J. K. SimrocK 

The Lolo ' arc an important non-Cbincse people of Southwest 
China. They have been knowTi under various names in the region 
uhere they are now found for nearly 2,000 years. Their present 
number is unknown, although some have estimated it at about 

3.000. 000.* The Lolo of Ssuch*uan have been estimated to number 

1.000. 000, and occupy a territory of more than 11,000 square miles. 
These estimates of population are much too high, and the total 
number of Lolo is about 1,000,000. 

The XjoIo arc scattered o^ er the mountainous country of Yunnan 
and the southw estem part of Ssucli'uan. On the w est, they extend 
almost to the valley of the Mekong. On the cast, they have 
occupied in historic times the western districts of Ivueichou. On 
the south, small scattered groups arc found on the northern border 
of French Tonking. 

In a northeastern thrust along tlic Ta-liang, or Great Cold, 
mountains which follow the northeastern course of the Yang-tzG 
River, they reach ns far north as Chin-ting and Yn-chou, south 
of the Ta-tu River. This narrow strip is about 150 miles long, 
and somewhat less than 100 miles wide. The country is rugged, 
and is knowm as the home of the independent Lolo. On the west 
are the Tibetan, Sifan and Moso tribes. The Sifan are on the 


* 

■ Thu figure rel b) Tcmen tt UboOTnui. in “ Tbs Ungu.gs cl China bttore 
Uu Clmree." Tmn. S<u. 1883 80. p 170 It qootrf V 

StM, in “Lolo Objects in the Public Museum, Milwaukee, BuU^ 1011. Vol I, Pt 
PP 800 80 E Pirrauu, in te, ruee, et n«lc,rc. 1021. P 103. quoted Irom Stm. 
Yoovo Chinguihi, in "A Briet Aecount of the Lolo." Ling-nnti Pour. \ol I. pp 
181.32. quoted from Piltuid Thu figure u too high, and ulthongh it nnamm a terent 
article, u nothing but u guess by Luconpetie The editor ol Seieue^iu Vol 18, 1934, 
P 1672, esUmaled the number of Lolo m SsuchW at above 1,000 TO, and thu figure 
u supposed to be based on 4V B Mouse, “The Nosu Tribe, of Bctem Szechwan, 
CAn lUd Pour, Murch, 1933 There Senro ^ ‘"S' “'1 ^ 

esuggerated An iniestigation by the No 1, ■” 1»33. 

sUlcs that the Black Lolo of Ssuch'uan do not number more than 20 000, the 
tVhile Lolo, not more than 80 000 These figures are reliable because they are 
based on an actual count of Lolo famdy groups m the WUJ area 
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north, and a few scattered Shan and Miao tribes are on the 
southeast. 

The region occupied by the I>olo is a southeastern extension 
ot the Tibetan Plateau. It is crossed by the upper reaches of 
the Yang-tzu River and its tributaries. The rivers have many 
rapids, and are not navigable for any distance. The climate is 
temperate, but the winters are rigorous. 

The geographic position of the Lolo makes them important 
not only for themselves, but as holding a key to the movements 
of peoples in Southeast Asia. Although they possess a script, 
they have not, so far as is now known, any historical literature. 
At present, the only sources for their past are meagre and some- 
times inaccurate references in Chinese works. 

The name Lolo first appears in the Yuan period; that is, it 
has been used for about 800 years. It was soon identified with 
Lulu, the name of a tribe of the Eastern Ts‘uan barbarians of 
the fifth to the ninth centuries A.D.* It is not possible to check 
this identification, but the Mongols established a district called 
Lolo-ssG hsuan-wei “ in the northern part of the Chien cVang 
Valley. 

At present, the names used by the Lolo for themselves vary 
considerably from tribe to tribe. The initial consonant is rarely I, 
there is a ivide range of vowel fluctuation, and the second syllable 
is usually so or su. Sometimes the second syllable is omitted.® 

* The Lolo scnpt is pictographic and modeled somewhat after the Chmese Chinese 
sources say that it was inTented by a Lolo named A bi about A D 550 The Lolo 
have three legends concerning its laventioa A*bi called it v>et-»ku (standard script), 
the Chinese called it T/van-uin (scnpt of the Ts'uan) It is used chiefly for religious 
documents, and can be read only by the pi tno (shamans) Even these read only 
the scnpt of their own tribe, as has been shown by V K Ting, m 
Independent RevietD, 1933, No S5, p IS, and No 42, pp 19 20, and by d’Ollone, 
In Forbidden China, pp 100 107 There is already a large bterature on the Lolo 
script The most recent and extensive work is by V K Tmg 
see also Young Chmg-chi, L'icnture et les momucnts Lolot, 1935 

* See also PsaiioT, “Deux itmeraircs de 
Chine en Inde,” BEFEO 4 (1904) 187 

cf as sb 

* Some of the vanalions are Mo>8u, Mon so, Ngo su, Ne-su, Nei su, No-su, No, Na, 
and LeMu In Ssu-ch'uan, they are called Alan-txa, or more courteously, Man chia, 
which are Chmese terms In southern Yunnan, the Shan call them Myen 
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Foreign investigators have varied considerably in their treatments 
of the name, and their theories are not of much help/ 

The term Lolo is a Chinese transcription made 800 years ago. 
It may not have been accurate when it was made, or it may have 
been a local term. Perhaps both Chinese and the Lolo language 
have changed in pronunciation during the intervening period. 
Li the present state of our knowledge, it would be a mistake to 
offer theories of the origin and meaning of the name, since there 
are too many unkno^^m factors We may assume that the term is 
not of foreign origin, and that its et 3 rmology is obscure. 

Although the name ^as used in the Yuan period, it did not 
become well established until the Ming. Then the Nan-chao yek- 
shik gives a hst of eleven Lolo tribes subject to the Shan state 
of Nan-chao.® These tribal names are not racial, but mostly 
appear to have been given because of peculiar cultural distinc- 
tions such as dress, occupation, and customs. Sometimes they 

*Lac9npen«, op at, pp 46041, d«nT«s Lolo from Lulu aod Uiu in turn from 
L»ku«i Thu li incorrect, ax Lo<kaei, a derogatory nickname, is more recent than 
either Lolo or Lulu 

Paul Vial'i explanation m Lee Lolot , 1608, that the Chinese reduplicated 
the iyllflble for euphony, is also incorrect The earlier Chinese records wrote the name 
as Lulu man, which was later contracted, and had the name been Lu, it would hare 
been written Lu man 

Lietard considered Lolo as a corruption of No-so, a term used by the Lolo for 
themselves (dw Yunnan, "lea Lo-Io p*o.” 1013) But SHiROSOCOBon- ("Phonetic 
Notes on a Lolo Dialect and the Consonant L." Academia Sinica. Bull, Vol I, No 2, 
p 183) has shown that the syllables no and to vary so much in meaning among the 
Lolo that any etymological denvation is uncertam, which invalidates Lietard’s 
explanation ShirokogoroS suggests a number of hypotheses The name may have a 
political ongm 0>ke hlaochu), or it may have been given to them by their neighbors 
(like Tungus), or it may have been handed dovra from antiquity 

S C Clarke, in Among the Ttibet of Soutkicett China, follows a missionary 
named C C Kicks (“ The Non Su," Chinese Recorder, 41, pp 211 S ), m deriving the 
name from a basket used by the Lolo m ancestor worship, and calls it a contemptuous 
nickname given by the Chmese This is very unlikely 

C E Jamieson. ' The Aborigmes of Western China,” China Journal of Art and 
Science 1, pp 370 0, quotes Cqano limg, a Chmese writer of the early 19th Cen, 
as saymg that the Lolo were descended from a itofo ape, kolo being changed mto Lolo 
This IS entirely unhistoncal 

' Chuan S, pp 25 27 Lietard, op at, coiuidered most of these names as Chmese 
mventioDs, but this is tmlikely lie gives more then twenty tribal names, many of 
which are almost identical with those of the Nan-chao yek shik 
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are simply the name of the ruling family. Tribes move, and 
famihes die out, so that the disappearance of a name does not 
imply the disappearance of the group. Among the independent 
Lolo, there are said to be twenty-six tribes of Black Lolo, thirty 
tribes of White Lolo, three tribes which are mixed, and two tribes 
of slaves.* Early Chinese records indicate a similar condition. 

The designations black and white are very common among the 
peoples of Southwest China. The connotation must be separately 
determined in each case. Sometimes these names indicate the 
prevailing color of the costume, as among the Black and White 
Miao In southern Hunan, certain Miao tribes are called black 
because they are less civilized than the Miao who live near the 
Chinese settlements,^^ and this is also true of the Black and White 
Lisu, a people living along the Upper Mekong who are related to 
the Lolo “ In most cases, these names are seldom used by the 
peoples to designate themselves, but are applied to them by the 
Chinese. 

But the Lolo are an exception to this statement, for they 
divide themselves into black and white groups. Some western 
observers have missed this division entirely.^* In Yunnan, the 
Black Lolo consist of the ruling families, and all below them are 
White Lolo In Ssuch'uan, the majority belong to the black 
division. 

This distinction among the Lolo is an old one, for the Man-shu 
and the T'ang history divide the tribes into Black and White 


Lietard, op eit His mformation is secoadar 7 , and lie does not give furlher details 
D OUone, who travelled through the Lolo Icrriloiy m IB08 09, says, op cit , that the 
tribes occupied well-defined temtones and that trespassing was resented, so that he 
was frequently required to change guides 
Clarke, op «{ . p S71 
“Jamieson, op eit.pp S 81 8 S 

” A Rose and J C Brow, *' Li sa (Yawym) Tnbes of the Burma Chma Frontier,” 
ilJemoirs, /Ijiaiic Society of Bengal, Vcj III, 1010 14, pp 249-76 

Jamieson op cit, p 3S1 He says the term black refers to the color of the skin 
^is statement is repeated by Buxton. Tie Peoptee of .4«a, p 156 As a matter of 
fact, the Lolo have a lighter color than most of the abotigmes This has been noticed 
» them as fairer than southern Europeans 

And lE the Black Lolo are so named because of their skm, what of the mite Lolo? 

Lietard derives the name Lolo from No-so, and as no means Hack, it was mia 
interpreted by the Chinese This hypothesis has been discussed 
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Barbarians.^* The way in which this distinction is used may indi- 
cate a racial difference, and certainly indicates a difference in 
language between the two groups.*® 

Among the modern Lolo, the black and white groups are dif- 
ferent physically. The Black Lolo are tall, and are sometimes 
reported as taller than Europeans. They have aquiline noses, 
well-developed brow-ridges, and on the whole are quite different 
from the Mongoloid type.** The ^Vhite Lolo are more Mongoloid, 
possess an inferior physique, and a slightly different cephalic 
index.** 

The Black Lolo form the ruling class, and the black division 
also rules among the Miao of western Kueichou. Black appears 
to be an aristocratic designation, and the Black Lolo do not 
marry outside their own group. In Yunnan, the Lolo chiefs 
sometimes marry their daughters to the sons of Chinese officials 
or into distinguished Chinese families.** Among the independent 
Lolo of Ssuch'uan, endogamy is strictly enforced. 

A possible explanation of this situation is that the Black Lolo 
may originally have been a conquering group of a single racial 
stock, while the ^Vhite Lolo were of different stocks which were 
subjugated and had the language of the conquerers gradually 
imposed upon them. This process seems still to be going on among 
the Lolo of Ssuch'uan, In Yunnan, the Black Lolo have been 

** The following tnbea are meationed in the T'ang souicea Wu man, or Black 
Barbarians Eastern Ts'uan (Lolo), Ai lo. Nan cbao, Tu-chmg man, Ch'ang-kun man, 
Sbih man, Shim-man, No man, Ta lao Fai-man, or White Barbarians Western 
Ts'uan, Nan-tung-man, Chmg-lin-man 

Man shu ^ j?, chuan 8, pp S-4 “The language (of the Wu-man) is entirely 
iciSensA. WnA. tA \'cte 

’’Travellers from Marco Polo until the present have noted their fine features 
E C Baber says that they are taller than Europeans, but this seems to be exaggerated 
D'Ollone, op ett, -p 51, says, “ There was nothing of the Asiatic, the complexion was 
not yellow, but swarthy, like that of the inhabitants of southern Europe, the eyes, 
neither oblique nor fiattened, were large, and protected by fine arched brows, the nose 
was aquilme, the mouth well cut . . 

” Cf A Legendre, “ Far West Chinois,*’ TP, 1909, tab A C Drxov, Racial History 
£)/ Man, p 481, gives an analysis See also V K Tmg, “Man yu saa chi” 

’* For a descnption of such a marriage, see J K SmiTOCZ, “ Ch'cn Tmg’s Account 
of the Marriage Customs of the Chiefs of Yunnan and Kueichou,” Amtr Anthro 36, 
No 4, Oct -Dec 1934 
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decimated by the Chinese in war, or have retired northward, so 
that in this province the majority of those called Lolo belong 
to the lower White group. A few ruling families have remained 
and accepted office under the Chinese. 

Although the Xolo have been known to the Chinese for a long 
time, there is little information concerning them in Chinese 
sources. Often the facts have been confused, and because of the 
presence of other tribes, it is often hard to tell whether a men- 
tioned tribe was Lolo or not- In this historic study, a starting 
point may be found in northwestern Kueichou, the Shui-hsi 
district which was the home of the Lolo chiefs of the great 
An clan. 

During the Chou period, the region was part of the districts 
of Tsang-ko*^ and Ch‘u-lan.** This area was conquered by 
Chuang Ch'iao for the feudal state of Ch‘u about the end of the 
4th Century B, C. In 316 B. C., it was annexed to the rival state 
of Ch*in by Ssfl-raa Ts'o. We know nothing of the inhabitants of 
the region at this tune, 

During the Han period, the district was a part of the kingdom 
of Yeh-lang,” which was the largest and most powerful inde- 
pendent state of southwestern China. A contemporary scholar, 
Wang Ching-]u, identifies the Yeh-lang with the ancestors of the 
Lolo on linguistic grounds.** This identification is strengthened 
by historical evidence. 

During the latter part of the Eastern Han period, the district 
was ruled by chiefs from whom the Lolo An family of Shui-hsi 


” TKW. approximately the modem and The name Shui hsi was first 

used dutmg the Mmg period, and the boundanes have varied at diSerent times 
*® The An clan claimed descent from t)l the Srd Cen A D , hut the 

name An was not used before the Ming period 

One explanation of is that it meant a stake to which boats were tied 

Dunng Chuang Ch'iao’s expedition, he is supposed to have tied his boat here But 
name existed long Infore the time of Chuang Ch'iao See 
»» ® ^ The extent of these areas is vague 

was a small slate annexed by Han Wu Ti It is the modem P mc-yueh 
of Kueichou 

“’p p ifissasa+a.saii** 

T Ching ]u, “ A Comparative langnisbc Study on the Songs of the Bair long 

Tnbe," Aeademui Smica. Noi Res ln*t 0/ History and Pkaology. Mon 8, 7/n-ftsta 
yerKAJu, pp 15-54 
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claimed descent. The account of this family is given in the Tu- 
shih jang-yu chi-yao?^ 

" Shui-hsi-hsuan-wei-ssu ** is 300 ii northwest of Kuei-yang fu.®^ 
The native chiefs of the An family ruled here generation after 
generation. Their ancestors were descendants of Chi Huo.^® In the 
third year of Chien-hsin (A. D. 226) , when Chu-ko Liang made 
his southern expedition, the chief Tsang-ko collected provisions 
and built roads for the expedition. Chu-ko Liang memorialized 
the court and made Chi Huo the prince of Lo-tien He made 
his capital at P’u'h,*^ in the present district of P‘u-ting-wei.*® 

“ It was their custom to reverence ghosts, and those who 
officiated at these ceremonies were called * ghost-lords * About 
the beginning of the K‘ai-<di‘eng period of the T'ang dynasty 
(c 836), the ghost-lord A Feng** submitted. During the period 
Hui-ch*ang (841-46), he was made prince of Lo-tien. In the 
second year of the T‘ien-ch*eng period of the Later T‘ang (927) , 
P*u Lu,*® the prince of Lo-tien, paid tribute to the court on 
behalf of his nine tribes During the period K‘ai-pao of the Sung 
dynasty (968-75) , a man named Fu Kuei ** offered his territory 
and submitted. He also was made prince of Lo-tien. From Chi 
Huo to P‘u Kuei there were already thirty -six generations. At that 
time. Sung Ching-yang,*^ a native of Chen-ting,*® was ordered 


” edition of 1879 ko. index 

to tBe second and third parts was published u Tokyo m 1933 by Aota^ia Sadao It 
identi£es Ch'ing with pre>Ch'ing place-names The passage translated is Iiom ch 223 
pp 16b 17b 

■‘Tjcsgia^ It was first established u the Mmg penod 

" Sometimes as m the Minff $hih, the name is given as 

Lo-ticn was used for approximately the Tsanglto area after the 
Later Haa period The expression may have some connection with Lolo as Uen means 
domain or country 

»» It 13 about 45 li north of During the Sung penod. it was 

known as During the Yuan penod it was called and belonged 

to Yunnan In the Mmg penod, the name was changed to P‘u tmg wet of the present 
An hsun district Under the Republic, Uie name has been changed to 

“g*- 

“psi®. 

IS *■ the modem jE^. 
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by the emperor to pacify the barbarians of the region Therefore 
the court estabhshed the district of Tsung kuan fu ** for him in 
Ta wan ku lo The Yuan emperors created the offices of An fu *'■ 
and Chang kuan/* and conferred them on different chiefs 
“ In the fourth year of Hung Wu of the Ming dynasty (1372) , 
the chiefs Ai Ts'ui/* Sung Ch‘m,** and a native named An Sha- 
ch‘i submitted voluntanly Ai Ts'ui was made the Hsuan wei 
shih of Kueichou, while StiNG Ch'in and An Sha ch‘i were made 
sub prefects They estabhshed their position at Kuei yang, but 
also ruled over their tribes in Shui hsi Ai Ts'ui was the strongest 
When he died, he was succeeded by his younger brother An Ti ** 
Then they assumed An as their surname The An clan ruled forty 
eight Inbes of Lolo, whose chiefs were called ‘ heads ’ The 
Sung clan lived for generations near the capital of the district, 
rulmg twelve tribes of barbarians, whose chiefs were called ‘ horse- 
heads ’ The clan of the sub prefect An ruled a single tribe of 
barbarians, whose chief was also called * head ' 

" The An clan occupied the district of Shui hsi for generations 
On the south, it eirtends lo the Lu kuang , ** on the east it bordered 
Tsuni/* on the west it was bounded by the Ch'ih shm,*® on 
the north it reaches Yungnmg** It forms a continuous tract 
of several hundred h The mountains are rugged and the growth 
dense It contains the fortified strongholds of Shui hsi, Ta fang,'* 

Jn^durDgthe Yuan period heWtheoffices and 

concurrently See the Yen cktao eht wen S I 

TieaJu*chen {Yen eh too eht wn 3 3) says that At Ts ui was Bucceeded 
by bi3 wife and later by his younger broUier Aa Yun An Ti u not mentioned 

and poss bly Ku Tsu yu is mistaken here 

‘’Bta 

a city on the banks of He Ln kuang river m the district of Kuei 

cbou The Lu kuang is the largest nver of Shui hsi It rises to the east of P a tmg 
„ d strict and empties into the feQl 

This IS the Ch mg name 

»i modem la the Mmg period it was called Chih shui wei 

present district of Ssuchuan During the Yuan period it was 

called and during the Ming 

modem ;;k.^ district It is in the western part of Shui hsi 

near ^1(1 ISl 
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Chih-chin,” and Huo-shao.®* Ta-fang was the strongest and most 
important They (the An family) exploited the natives, becoming 
stronger day by day. 

“ During the period Wan-li (1573-1619) , An Ch‘iang-ch‘en 
secretly sided with the chief of Po,*® who rose in revolt. The 
court was angry, and sent an expedition which defeated and 
killed Po.®^ An CK‘iang-chen became afraid, betrayed his former 
allies, and attacked them. The court praised his merit, winking 
at his earlier treachery. 

" About the beginning of the period T‘ien-ch‘i (c. 1621) , An 
Ch‘iang-ch*en died, and was succeeded by his son, An Wei,*® who 
was young and weak. The native chief An Pang-yen®* forced 
him into a rebelhon, along with the barbarian chief of Yung-ning, 
She Ch'ung-ming ” The court sent a punitive expedition which 
defeated She Ch‘ung-ming, who escaped to An Pang-yen. The 
native chiefs of Wu-sa®^ and Chan-i®* made a counter-revolt 
against An Pang-yen. The latter terrified the border districts of 
Kueichou and Yunnan. To the south, he invaded Kuei-yang,“ 

** la the northwestern section of Sbiu hsi 

north of the modem district of It is also called 

** 1 e • Yang Ymg lung who led a reTolt from A D 1695 to 1601 

Yang’s ancestor became chief of m the T’ang penod, having taken the territory 

from Nan-chao From the founder to Yang Ymg lung, 29 geneiabons of chiefs held 
the position for nearly 800 years See the Mmg tkth, 312 1-11 

” [omitted! ** 

She was the name of a large Lolo clan along the Ssuch'uan Xueichou 
border dutmg the Ming penod Yungning la the modem 

approximately the modem ^2^ of Yunnan and of Kueichou The 

Ftkm *SiS <1 f» chi/i, T’ung wen ecf, cli 61, p 28b, says ■' Wiisa is a barbarian 
name The old name was EUb7C$6» >3 now called It mcludes the 

SIX tribes of Wu-sa and Wu meng Later their descendants held the whole 

territory, adoplmg the name of their ancestor Wu aa as their tribal name They sur- 
rendered m the tenth year of Chib yuan (1273), and the Wusawei was established 
in 1276 ” The W'u-sa were Lolo The chief who revolted with An Chiang-chen was 
An Hsiao-Iiang 

** m eastern Yunnan During the 'Tang penod, it was occupied by the Po 

and La tribes, who probably used a Shan language Under the Nan-chao, the 
area was occupied by tbe Mo-mi Inbe probably allied with the XaIo The chief 

connected with this revolt was Li Hsien 

** A well known city of Kueidura 
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and to the east, P'lenyuan" The native chief of Hungpien" 
and the Miao tnbes of the east and west made counter revolts 
against him The government forces attacked him on all sides, 
but met with no success 

“In the fourth year of T‘iench*i (1024), the viceroy Chu 
Hsieh yuan proposed that the Yunnan forces should attack 
Chan 1 in order to prevent An Pang yen’s reinforcement from 
Wu sa, and with another force at Then sheng chhao and 
Hsun tien to block his retreat The Ssuch'uan forces should 
attack Pi chieh to break his communications Another force 
should advance from Lungch'ang” and Yen t'ou^'^ to seize his 
strategic positions The Kueichou forces should advance from 
P‘u tmg ” and cross the Ssu la River ” direct to An Pang yen’s 
headquarters Forces from Lu kuang and Ya chhh should 
attack at weak points The Kuangsi forces should advance from 
Ssu ch'eng as a reserve The mam army should advance from 
Chan 1 to attack him m front But at this time the viceroy 
resigned his office because of the death of a parent 

“ The viceroy resumed his office m the second year of Ch*ung- 
cheng (1629) He commanded the armies of SsCch'uan, Hunan, 

A combmabon of and Under the Ming the governor 

otPien yuan was appointed to manage the allatra of the Miao staying 

half the year in Yuan chou and the other half in P len ch lao-kuan The office was 
abolished under the Chmg Under the Mmg it was one of the most important 
posit ons in southwestern China 

" was first established during Uie Yuan penod about 8 U north of Kuei yang 
The rebel chief was Sung Wan hua 

,, northwest of m Kueichou A place important strategically 

in Yunnan Under the Mmg it was called which was later 

changed to 

in northwestern Kueichou It is an important center of communications 
““ Yunnan and Kueichou The ciifEs made it difficult to capture 
n|^ In the modem Kueichou 

" MM 

in the district of Kueichou 

’’ 

’* Ihe modem Lu kuang river Cf note 48 

Ya-ch ih nver one of the upper tributaries of the Lu kuang 

’•^m the modem Jtg d strict of Kuangsi It has been abolished under 
the Republic 
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Yunnan, Kueichou and Kuangsi to advance again. He ordered the 
Yunnan forces to advance on Wu-sa, and the Ssuch‘uan forces 
on Yung-ning and Pi-chieh in order to cut communications. He 
himself led the main force stationed along the Lu-kuang, advanc- 
ing on Ta-fang. At this time. An Pang-yen and She Tsung-ming 
were attacking Chih-shui, and had advanced far into Yung-ning. 
The vdceroy ordered one government force to advance from San- 
ch‘a,^^ one from Lu-kuang, one from Tsun-i, and sent a light force 
to encircle the ‘ bandits ’ from the rear. The ‘ bandits * could not 
resist this attack, and collapsed. An Pang-yen was killed in 
battle, while An Wei was besieged in Ta-fang. The * bandits ’ 
were helpless, and offered to give up the territorj’ of six tribes on 
the borders of Shui-hsi, and to open a highway through Pi-chieh 
as the conditions of surrender. The viceroy accepted these terms. 
He sent punitive forces to pacify the revolting Miao tribes of 
Pai-chin, Liang-chiang, Pa-hsiang, Lang-pai and Huo-hung,” in 
order to isolate Shui-hsi. An Wei died not long after, and his clan 
submitted and surrendered their territory. The \dceroy petitioned 
the court that the territory of Shui-hsi should be divided among 
the native chiefs and the Chinese who had taken part in the ex- 
pedition, in order to divide the strength of Shui-hsi, and make it 
easy to handle. Thus Shui-hsi was once more pacified.” 

Of these tribal chiefs, the An and She were definitely Lolo, 
but whether the Sung and Li were Lolo is not known. It may be 
assumed that many tribes under the authority of Lolo chiefs were 
not Lolo. This passage indicates how great an effort the Ming 
dynasty W'as forced to make in order to * pacify ’ the Lolo — an 
effort that reqmred the armies of five provinces, commanded by 
the viceroy of South China. How far the exhaustion caused by 
this effort contributed to the final downfall of the dynasty it is 
difficult to say, but it should be considered a factor in the debacle 
which culminated in 1644. 

Under the Ch'ing dynasty, the An Lolo chiefs of Shui-hsi were 
still strong. In the third year of ICang-hsi (c. 1605) , Wu San-kuei 

ZzSl » e . ^ north of the PSi-ting district 

These five tribes cannot be identified at 

present The names seem to be geograidiical 
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conquered An K un/* and divided his territoiy into five prefec- 
tures. An K'un’s wife fled to Wu-mang, where she gave birth to 
a son named An Shih-tsiing.” Later it was decided not to employ 
Chinese in the local government, and An Shih-tsung was appointed 
Hsuan-wei-shfh of the area in 1083. In 1702, the viceroy Wang 
Chi-wen®^ memorialized the court, saying that An* Shih-tsung 
should be removed because of maladministration. Accordingly he 
was disinherited, and his territory brought directly under Chinese 
control. 

There is an excellent description of the Lolo of this area in the 
Yen-ckiao-chi-wen.^^ This book was written in ISGO by 'Fien 
Ju-ch‘eng,*® who served as a high official in Southwest China, 
and who had more than ten years’ experience in dealing with 
the native tribes. The book has been used as a source by many 
later authors, but the description of the Lolo has been largely 
neglected, 

“ Lolo was originally Lulu,*’ which was corrupted into the 
present form There were two kinds. Those who live in Shui-hsi, 
Shih-ferh-ying,®* Ning-ku,** Ma-ch*ang,** and Tsao-ch‘i ** are the 
Black Lolo. Those who live in Mo-i are the White Lolo, and 
are also called “ White barbarians.” The customs are much the 
same, but the Blacks are the more numerous. The Lolo reverence 
ghosts, so they are also called “ Lo kuei.” 

‘ In the time of the Shu Han dynasty (221-265) , a man named 
Chi Huo was a follower of Chu-ko Liang at the capture of Meng- 
huo, and he was appointed Prince of Lo-tien. He was the ancestor 

Cf the Ck'tng thk kao, 4 Ib-Zb 

Cf ihe Ck'tng sktk kao, iboi , i lib 

^ of the Chia-yeh*l*ang edition 

~I“— ^ north of the district, Kueichou The district was abolished 

in the Ch'ing period 

• SO Ii southwest of the district, Kueichou The district was abolished 
during the Ch'ing period 

Ma-ch'ang nver, m the district of Kueichou 
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of the present Hsuan wei sink of the An cHn Those who hved in 
Tzu-ch*i,®^ Yeh lang,®^ and Tsmg ko,** were called by the name 
of their country Those who hved m T‘e mo,®* Po i,®’ and Chiu 
tao,®® were called by the name of their prefecture All were Lolo 
“The Lolo are stupid, and love their masters Even when 
their masters were t3Tannical and killed whole clans, they still 
supported their master’s children, ]ust as ^vlves and concubines 
lov e their husbands, and never became their husband’s enemies 
Therefore from Chi Huo until the present, for more than a thousand 
years, they have been masters of the country from generation 
to generation They are divided into forty eight tribes, the chief 
of a tribe being called * head ’ 

“The people have deep eyes, tall stature, dark complexion, 
and white teeth Their hair is worn in a certain way,®^ and they 
go barefoot They wear felt, h,** and a kind of reed belt about 
the waist On the left shoulder hangs a piece of sheep skin They 
carry a long sword, and a case of arrows The rich wear gold 
amulets They are fierce, and love to fight They are expert in 
the art of attack, and respect strength In prosperity, they fish, 
hunt, and cut lumber, but m times of scarcity, they seek to kill 
and plunder Therefore their armies are the best of all the bar 
banans The proverb says, * The Lo kuei of Shui hsi break heads 
and [then] wag tails ’ This means that their reactions are brusque 
“ They have also a script like the Mongol They have neither 
chairs nor mats TVhen they eat, the meal consists of a plate of 
nee and a bowl of water They take some rice with a spoon, roll 
it mto a ball, and throw it into the mouth After eating they 
nnse their mouths and brush thew teeth, and they consider this 
hygiemc They shave the hair on the upper bp, but keep that 
on the face The women wmd their hair mto a knot, and tie it 
with black tape In their sexual orgies they respect no genera 
tions, and are not ashamed of this When their fathers die they 
marry their step mothers When brothers die, they marry the 

"W 
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widows also When a bride first sees her husband's parents she 
does not prostrate herself, but with naked body she offers washing 
utensils This is called jing fang '» Their dwellings are unlike the 
Chinese They assemble hke running wolves They are suspicious, 
and always fighting each other 

‘ The customs of the White Lolo are similar to those of the 
Black Lolo, but their food is much poorer They have cups and 
plates, and cook with a three footed pot They fry (meat) 
with the hair still on, and tear it with their teeth while it is still 
bloody Rats, birds, ant eggs, locusts, and all kinds of worms 
(insects? ) are collected, burned, and eaten, just as if the people 
were pigs They do not write, but keep knotted cords and notched 
strips of wood Girls who were renowned for hcentiousness 
were much sought m marriage, because they were considered 
beautiful They wrap the dead with cow or horse hide and ere 
mate them Those who live m Ku ting are called A ho In 
their customs they are like the White Lolo They sell tea for 
a livelihood " 

The information concerning the area including the western 
districts of Kueichou and the northeastern districts of Yunnan 
before the T ang period is very meagre The country was moun 
tainous and remote Chinese influence had hardly penetrated 
beyond the southwest border of Chien wei^” and Shu shih,’ 

1 e , the modern distnct of I pm '*** The mam road from Ssu 
ch‘uan to Yunnan used from the T ang period until the present 
day skirted the eastern border of this area, passing through Hsu 
juing. Pi chieh, Chan i and K‘un mmg*®* The Man shu calls 
this the northern route Beginning with the Chin period (began 
m A D 265) , the peoples of this area were known as the Ts‘uan 

*** ^ « pronounced hke 5^ and ^ hke 

Tlie place-names given in the Man shu Ch 1 
PP 4-5 cannot be identified But the book says that places along this route were 
mhab ted by the Lulu and other peoples of Lolo affinities e g 
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“ During the T‘ien-pao period (742-55) , northeast from Ch‘u- 
ching chou and southwest to Hsuan-ch*eng,^°* towns and vil- 
lages are visible from each other i- e , they are close together and 
cattle and horses are numerous in the fields. Those who live in 
Shih-ch‘eng, X‘un chou, Ch‘u-o, Chin-ning, Yu-hsien, An-ning 
and Lung-ho-ch‘eng are called the Western Ts‘uan. Those who 
hve in Ch‘u-chmg chou, INli-Iu ch'uan, Sheng-ma ch'uan and 
Pu-t'ou are called the Eastern Ts'uan.” 

According to the Man shu, Shih-ch'eng is the old Wei-hsien 
which is fifteen nules from the modern Ch‘u-ching. Lung-ho-ch‘eng 
is to the east of Ta-li. Therefore the area occupied by the Western 
Ts'uan was approximately from the modern Ch*u-ching westward 
to Ta-li. The Ch‘u-chou and Ching-chou of the T‘ang period were 
immediately south of the modem Ch‘ing-fu and Chang-ning”® 
districts of Ssfich'uan. Mi-Iu is approximately the modem Lu- 
hsi^^* Sheng-raa is near the modern Ch‘u-ching. The identification 
of Pu-t*ou IS difficult, but it appears to be south of the modem 
Chien-shui“® on the Red, or Tonking River. Therefore the 
Eastern Ts'uan occupied a large area south of the Yang-tzu River, 
from the I-pm districts south nearly to the borders of French 
Tonking. 

The Ts'uan have usually been identified as Lolo. The Eastern 
Ts'uan were undoubtedly Lolo, as can be seen from the descrip- 
tion in the Man shu, but the Western Ts'uan appear to have been 
different. They belong to the group of White Barbarians, and 

Under the T'ang there was no Cbu chmg and this reference should 
read S&jlH aad Chh-chou IS near the modem and Ghing-chou is in 

Man ch 4, p la 

“Mbid.ch 2.P s 

Cf note 107 

^tK?? » I e , of the old Concerning the identification of cf 
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were different linguistically and culturally from the Eastern 
Ts‘uan During the latter part of the T'ang period, both Ts'uan 
were under the rule of the Nan chao state The Nan chao king 
Ko lo feng (A D 748 79) forced 20,000 famihes of the Western 
Ts'uan to migrate to the Yung diang area The Eastern Ts'uan 
dispersed into the mountains and escaped a similar fate Some- 
what later they spread over the area formerly occupied by the 
Western Ts'uan 

The problem is the origin of the term Ts'uan The Western 
Ts uan claimed that their ancestor came from the An i district 
of Shensi during the Ch‘in period This is a tradition which does 
not appear to fit the facts From the 3rd Century A D the Ts uan 
were among the ruling clans of the Yunnan Kueichou area When 
Chu ko Liang made his expedition into Yunnan, he moved 10 000 
families of the Black Ch‘iang“* into Ssuch'uan, and he divided 
the remainder of the population among the larger clans, among 
which was the Ts'uan Possibly this clan became so powerful 
that the whole population came to be known to the Chinese by 
its name 'Whether the ruling family was descended from Chinese 
or not it IS impossible to say, for the tradition means very little 
The name Ts'uan was not used after the T ang period 

The Lolo of Yunnan have usually been identified with the 
Ts‘uan, and the Lolo script was called Ts'uan script in the older 
Chinese books But it is hardly correct to identify all the Ts'uan 
the Lolo Ts'uan was a political designation, used from the 
4th to the 10th Century A D , during which time it may have 
been applied to many quite different aboriginal tribes The 


4 pp «»a8b 
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Eastern Ts'uan were nominally under the control of Nan-chao, 
but enjoyed considerable independence. 

During the jMing period, the area in Ssuch'uan occupied by the 
Eastern Ts‘uan during the TTang period was known as the four 
Chiin-min-fu,'’^^ ^Yu-meng, Wu-sa, Tung-ch‘uan, and Chen- 
hsiung.'*^ According to the Ming history,'®* these peoples were 
descended from the Lolo tribe called Wu-meng during the T'ang 
period. The history also states that under the Sung, a chief was 
given the title of prince of Wu-meng, and that the Mongols 
established chiefs called Hsiian-wei-shih in these places. Wu-sa 
was the most important, and a special official was stationed there. 
At the beginning of the Ming period, the area was conquered by 
the Chinese, but never very successfully, as the people always 
aided their relatives of Shui-hsi in their rebellions. 

Wu San-kuei conquered this area for the Manchus, although 
they were obliged to reconquer it after his rebellion. During the 
Yung-cheng period (1728-35), the energetic viceroy 0 £rh-t‘ai*” 
recommended the abolition of the regime of local self-government 
under native chiefs, and a Chinese administration was substituted 
As a result, all the Lolo chiefs rose in revolt, there were sanguinary 
battles before the rebellion could be suppressed, and large numbers 
of Lolo were killed. For this reason there are few Lolo remaining 
in this area at present. 

Lastly, there is the area of the independent Lolo. To the 
northwest of the Ta-liang shan is the Chien-ch*ang Valley.'®* 
During the Han period, the northern part of this valley was called 
Chiung-tu.'®* In the sixth year of Yiian-t'ing (100 B. C.) it was 
organized as the Yueh-sui-chun,'*® and this name continued in 
use under the Later Han, Chin, Liu Sung and Ch‘i dynasties. 
The Later Chou changed the name to Hsi-ning chou,'®* and still 

- mEjff. 
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]ater it was made Yen chou In the third year of Hsien t'lmg 
(863), the district was annexed by Nan chao, who first used the 
name Chien ch'ang The Nan chao authorities brought in Black 
and White Barbarians It is not known whether these were Lolo 
During the Sung period, the state of Ta h which had succeeded 
Nan chao lost control of the area, in which civil wars raged 
When the Mongols conquered Yunnan, the chiefs of the area sur- 
rendered The Ming annexed the area, and changed the name 

The Chien ch ang Valley is followed by the mam route to 
Southwest China and beyond It was the route of the expedition 
of Chu ko Liang, and all dynasties have endeavored to keep it 
open The Han emperors were not overly successful in this, and 
even the T'ang could keep the road open for only a short period 
The Lolo in the valley and in the distncts among the foothills 
were subdued by the Chinese, and Chinese administrative distncts 
established among them 

But there is httle information concerning the Lolo of the 
Ta hang mountains Presumably they remained mdependent until 
almost the end of the Ch‘mg penod During the Yung cheng 
(1723 35) and Chia chhng (1796 1820) periods efforts were made 
to subdue them, but apparently they were not successful Lolo 
parties constantly raided the Chinese colonists, many of whom 
were carried away as slaves About 1870, the Chinese general 
Chou Ta wu marched into the heart of the Ta hang mountains 
and set free thousands of captives In the present century, the 
energetic general Chao £rh feng proposed to conquer com 
pletely the mountain Lolo The expedition was postponed by the 
death of Kuang hsu m 1908 Shortly after this, the Lolo killed a 
British missionary, and. Crao teng oA.tae.V.ed them both irom 
the northeast and the southwest The two forces met in the 
mountains, and Chao was able to build a road across the range, 
along which garrisons were mamtamed He prohibited the Black 
Lolo from keeping slaves The government by native chiefs was 

frequently done after a <diange of dynasties The new name was 
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abolished, and Chinese administrative districts were established. 
So at the very end of the Ch*ing dynasty, the independent 
Lolo country, made famous by Baber and d'Ollone, was finally 
subdued.^*® 

This historical sketch of the three important areas occupied by 
the Lolo gives what can be gleaned about them from Chinese 
sources. A word may be said about certain peculiar features of 
Lolo culture. 

With the exception of the families of chiefs, the Lolo are less 
advanced in material culture than their neighbors. They are semi- 
pastoral, but do not milk their cows. Agriculture is left to the 
slaves where these exist, and these can hardly be called Lolo. 
Their houses are huts of rammed earth, covered with fir planks 
and interlaced with bamboo strips. There is practically no house- 
hold furniture, and the only utensils are a few turned wooden 
bowls, bamboo baskets, and iron pans. 

They appear to know no condiments except salt, which is a 
great delicacy. Their only textiles are a rough and primitive 
hempen fabric, and the tough felt used for cloaks. They appear 
to have neither money, weights, nor measures. There is no pottery, 
and this characteristic they share with the andent peoples oi this 
area, for the Man shu says that the Nan-cbao had no pottery, 
but used containers of gold, silver, and bamboo.®** 

The felt cloak of the Lolo is not found among any of the sur- 
rounding peoples. The texture of the felt is rough and uneven, 
and the color is brown, blue, or the natural tint of the wool. Both 
men and women wear the cloak, winter and summer. It is 
mattress, blanket, and even roof. The antiquity of the cloak is 
attested by the Man shu. 

“ All the barbarians wear felt cloaks. Their other garments 
are similar to those of the Chinese, but the hoods are different. 
The Nan-chao used red damask (?) and others, gray. Their 
custom was to use a piece of doth with the edges of one corner 
sewed together like a horn. Into this was stuffed a wooden cone. 

'** Cf Ch'tng shift kao, “ , pp 1 7 

«‘ii/an,Au.ch 8. p 2b 
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The device was then fixed to the back of the head, the hair twisted 
round it, and the remaining cloth wrapped about the head Only 
the rulers and high officials were allowed to wear this The 
lower officials and the warriors wore their hair in a knot on the 
forehead, and were not allowed to wear the hood All wear felt 
cloaks, and go barefoot ” *** 

The Nan chao of the Tang penod spoke a Shan language 
The modern Shan do not use felt m general, or felt cloaks m 
particular 

The well known Lolo " horn ’* is a method of wearing the hair, 
which IS thrown forward, twisted, and coiled on the forehead 
until it resembles a horn No other group in Southwest China 
dresses the hair in this way, yet the Man shu shows that lower 
officials and warnors of the Nan chao did this, which makes it 
probable that the bulk of the Nan chao armies was formed of Lolo 

Among the Naga tribes of Manipur there is one group which 
dresses the hair in a horn similar to that of the Lolo As no 
other Asiatic groups wear the hair m this way, such a coincidence 
can hardly be accidental, and there is said to be a Lolo tradition 
that their ancestors came from that direction Such questions 
cannot be settled with certainty 

Two other features of Lolo culture may be briefly mentioned, 
the disposal of the dead, and the cull of the ancestors 

All peoples are conservative about rebgion in general, and about 
the disposal of the dead in parbcular The Lolo are surrounded 
by Buddhist peoples, but Buddhist beliefs and practices have 
made practically no impression upon them Christian mis sionaries 
have had practically no effect Smce the Lolo have resisted all 
external rehgious influences m the past, it is probable that their 
method of disposal of the dead is of great antiquity In contrast 
to other aboriginal peoples of China, the Lolo practice cremation 
This was noticed by the Chinese as early as the T'ang period, for 
the Man shu says, “ The IVu man (Black Barbarians) do not 


T C Hodsoh The Naga Tnbei of Mampur 1911 pp 29 30 See also the plate 
facmg p 21 But »r the twisted hair be cwisidered a queue there have beea many 
northern peoples sharing this feature Cf Xnrakichi Shiratobi The Queue among 
the Peoples of North As a Mem Toyo Bunko No 4 
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bury their dead They burn a corpse three days after death, and 
cover the ashes with soil They keep only the ears The Nan-chao 
keep the ears in golden vases, which are placed in a silver box and 
stored m a special room At each season they are taken out and 
sacrifices are offered to them The common people use copper and 
iron vases ” 

The Wu man included the Eastern Ts'uan who were the an 
cestors ol the Lolo The Lolo do not practice the preservation of 
the ears, but the practice of cremation is corroborated by Marco 
Polo, who visited the region “ When any of them die, the bodies 
are burnt, and then they taken the bones and put them in httle 
chests These are earned up the mountains and placed m great 
caverns, where they are hung up in such wise that neither man nor 
beasts can come to them ” 

The Nan chao are generally considered to have been Shan, 
although It should be noticed that Shan is a Imguistic group, 
rather than a race The modern Shan do not cremate their dead 
In spite of Buddhist and Hindu influences, they bury them This 
might indicate that culturally the Nan chao were closer to the 
Lolo than to the modem Shan who are considered then direct 
descendants, or that the bulk of the Nan chao subjects were Lolo 
The Man ahu also says that “ the White Barbarians bury their 
dead like the Chmese, and plant trees about the graves ” 
This indicates that the terms black and white mvolved differences 
in culture 

The T'ang history says that the barbarians revered the ghosts 
(ancestors?) , and had " ghost lords ” who ruled over them Each 
family annually contributed an ox or a goat, which were sacnficed 
at the home of the “ ghost lord ” When they summoned the 
ghosts or sent them away, they carried arras, and at that time 
they made raids, or avenged their wrongs 

Man ihu chuan 8 

*’* E C Baber China m Some of Its Physical and Social Aspects ” Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographic Society n s V 1883 pp 445*48 identifies the Coloman of Marco 
Polo with the Lolo in which he is probshly correct 

*’*Jl/BneAu chuan 8 

**®//ei» r*any thu heh chuan 147 The same custom was formerly practiced by 
the Yakut Jocheesov Kumiss Festivals of the Yakut Boas Anniversary Volume 
1900 p 203 
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All this histone and desenptive information may be brought 
to bear upon the theories of the origin of the Lolo 
The earhest theory is that of Lacoupene,^*^ who held that the 
Lolo were a southeastern extension of the peoples of northeastern 
Tibet He connects the Lolo with the Jung and Chiang of the 
old Chinese records As he offers no substantial evidence to sup 
port this theory, it can be discussed more fully with that of Ting 
Vial and others connect the Lolo nith the Tibetans on lingu 
istic evidence Unfortunately for this theory, such evidence is 
chiefly the comparison of a limited number of selected words Our 
knowledge of the linguistic pnnaples of the Simtic group of Ian 
guages has hardly advanced to the point where exact generahza 
tions can be made upon the relations between these different 
languages 

V K Ting is the first investigator to place his hypothesis upon 
a physical and historical basis During his prospecting tours in 
Yunnan, he was able to take measurements of a number of Lolo 
The prevailmg cephahe index that he obtained is dolicocephalic 
He concludes that “ historically the Lolo, m association with the 
Ch lang, formed an important people m northwestern Ssfich'uan, 
Kokonor, and South Turkestan In the last place they inter- 
married With the Iranian people known as the Yueh chih The 
Iranian element may have found its way into the Lolo through the 
Ch lang ’ Ting appears to use the term Iraman in the same 
sense as Ripley 

In a later publication,^** Ting said that the subjects he ex 
amined were mostly White Lolo, so that his findings are not sur 
pnsmg The dolicocephalic factor corresponds to Dixon’s Caspian 
type, which is the secondary dominant factor among the White 
Lolo ^** As the White Lolo are a mixed group subject to the 


: also J Denieer Races of Man 


Op ett pp 480 81 Vial Les Lolos 180 
1900 pp 881 82 and H R Davies Yunnan p 887 

Native Tribes ot Yunnan Chma MedicalJoumaJ March 1921 
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cbi (Traveb m Yunnan) Independent Review Nos 34 36 1933 
Racial History of Man p 881 L Kilborn and R Morse are 
measurements of Ldo xccenUy but the results Have not yet been 
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Black Lolo, the dobcocephalic factor may represent a strain of the 
older population of Mon-Khmer peoples.*^ Dixon based his analy- 
sis on Legendre’s measurements, in which the brachycephalic 
factor prevails. The number of subjects examined by Ting and 
Legendre was not sufficient in either case for their evidence to be 
considered conclusive. 

It is far-fetched to attnbute the supposed Caucasoid features 
of the Lolo to an infusion of Iranian blood from the Yueh-chih. 
The racial affinities of the latter are still a matter of dispute, but 
the most common opinion is that they were Indo-Scythians.^*^ 
The fragmentary information of the Ch'ien Han shu indicates 
that they were a nomadic people of Eastern Turkestan. About 
the end of the Srd Century B.C. they were defeated by the 
Hsiung-nu. A part of the group migrated westward, conquering 
the Tocharians who had overthromi the Greek state of Bactria. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, they conquered north- 
western India, where they were known as the Kushanas. A section 
of the Yueh chih did not migrate, but moved southward, mixing 
with the Ch'iang After the Chinese had driven the Hsiung-nu 
from Eastern Turkestan, the Little Yueh-chih were induced to 
return to their original locality. 

It is now customary to attnbute nearly everything in Central 
Asia during this period to the Yueh-chih 5 but it is very uncertain 
whether they ever reached Ssuch‘uan. The migration of the Lolo 
during historic times has been northward, and if the Yeh-lang were 
ancestors of the Lolo, they were already established at the time 
the Yueh-chih began to migrate. 

Buxton’s theory*** is based on Ting’s measurements and on 
iniormalion supplied by Jamieson The latter holds that the Lolo 
came from the Tibetan-Burman border, on the ground that they 
are the only people of southwestern China frequently associated 

*"Tbe Poong Moi, Rha, and other Mon Khmer speaking peoples of Southeast 
Asia show a strong dolicocepholic factor Cf Dntos, op «{., p 276 
*** For a recent discussion of this point, see Sten Kovow, " Kharoshthi Inscriptions,” 
Corpus IntenpUmum Indtcarum 2, Ft 1, 1929, pp xhx Isxxii 
*** Ch'ten //an *Au, chuau 95, translated by A Wilie, /our of iko Royal Antkropo~ 
logical IruMute 9, 1880, pp 53 96 
*** Bcxtov, The People* of Atta, pp 156-57 
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With the horse ““ Therefore Buxton connects the Lolo with his 
Nesiot race, corresponding to Elhot Snhth’s Brown race, a group 
reaching across to Western Asia and the Mediterranean Tins 
theorj diflters from that of Ting in that the connection is south 
ward around the Himalaya foothills Although Legendre’s 
measurements are more important than Tmg’s, neither Tmg nor 
Buxton seem to have considered them, and Buxton does not 
appear to be famihar with the historical facts of the situation 
The traditions of the Lolo pomt to their origin on the Tibetan 
Barman border When they first came in contact with the Chinese, 
they were m northeastern Yunnan An interesting report has 
come from this district In the Chao lung area are many earthen 
mounds, conspicuous on the plain “Some of these have been 
opened, and m them have been found rough, unhewn stones, 
apparently placed as door frames, and burned bncks of an un 
usually large size and marked with a pecuhar pattern ’ It is 
too early to speculate whether this has any bearing on Lolo 
origins The Lolo of this area have a tradition that the mounds 
represent a pre Lolo population, the Pu, whom the Lolo destroyed 
Lolo traditions indicate that they are not autochthonous to 
the Ta hang mountams They regard themseU es as deprived of 
the rich valleys by the Chinese,’** and their retreat to the moun 
tains contmued as late as 1727 WTnle traditions cannot be taken 
too senouslj, it seems safe to say that the Lolo were not the 
original inhabitants of their present locality 
The division of black and while may have some bearing on the 
problem The use of the term black to indicate superior descent 
existed among the peoples of norlheaslem Asia The Western 
Liao kingdom founded by Yeh lu Ta shih called itself Black 
Litan, indicating that the people were the original TCi tnn The 
Mongols were at first dmded into bhck and white, Genghiz 
Khan, along with his generals and ministers, belonging to the 

JAMiEso'f The Aborigines of TStstem China CAina Journal of Art and Science 
1 p 8S1 

11 *^ ^ Hicis "TheNouSo Chnute Recorder Al p 2 ll 

F C Baber Traveb and Reaeaichea m the Inlenor of China Royal Geo- 
mapAw Society Supjtementary Vapert I p lai DOiiovr op ctt p 107 
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Black Mongols This would indicate connections with northern 
culture The use of felt by the Lolo, and the ghost cult of the 
ancient Ts‘uan point in the same direction No suggestions can 
be made about the practice of cremation It cannot be attnbuted 
to Buddhist or Hin du influence, and the use of fire m apotropaic 
rites IS widespread 

The lack of pottery points toward the north, for there have 
been few histone peoples who lacked pottery, and among these 
are the Mongols It is significant that pottery is not found among 
the Lolo, since they are surrounded by pottery using peoples 
On the other hand, the Lolo, like the Chinese, are not milk- 
users The peoples of Asia may be divided mto two groups, each 
occupying contiguous terntones, the milk users, and those who do 
not use milk To the milk using group belong the peoples of 
northwestern Asia, the Tungus, Mongols, Turks, Tibetans, Hindus, 
Iranians, the peoples of the Near East, and some of the Paleo 
Asiatics The Chinese, Japanese, Shan, Lolo, and most of the 
Mon Khmer peoples do not use milk Under such circumstances, 
the non use of milk by the Lolo cannot be accidental They 
possess herds but do not milk them Had the Lolo originally been 
a pastoral people, it is very unlikely that such an important cul 
tural trait would have been lost Chinese influence can hardly 
be considered in this connection, and the Lolo generally are un 
sympathetic to external influences 

There are other traits that point to the south, such as the 
practice of gomg barefoot, the use of poison arrows, and the Lolo 
“ horn ” On the other hand, the cross bow, which is a typical 
weapon m southeastern Asia, is not found among the Lolo 
This discussion leaves the conclusion uncertain Some facts 
point m one direction, some m another The existing theories are 
based upon one of these sets of facts only When the complexity 
of the etlimc situation m southeastern Asia is considered, as well 
as the lack of investigations made by trained observers, it is ap 
parent that a great deal of work must be done before accurate 
classifications can be made 

*’• {omitted] 

’** The Yakut still retain cattle under most unfavorable circumstances JoentLSOV, 
op at pp 257 71 
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2. LeS RqYUD bum-pa MANUSCniTS DE ToUEN-nOUANG 

M. Lalou 

Parmi les raanuscrits tibetains rapportes de Touen-houang par 
M. Pelliot et conserves a la Bibliotheque Nationale de Pans se 
trouvent plusieurs exemplaires de deux textes dont 1 elude ne 
pent etre menee separement. Ce sont des ouvrages que le Kanjur 
reproduit I’un apres i’autre, mais avec des litres modifies et mums 
chacun d’une rallonge. 

Les deux textes de Touen-houang portent comme litre 1 un. 
Rgyud sum-fa, qui est repete au colophon final;* I’autre: Lha 
klu chen-po-mams spyan-dran-pa que le colophon abrege ^ en 
Spyan-dran-pa} Dans le Kanjur,* le premier texte a pour litre 
initial Spyan-dren rgyud gsum-pa et pour litre final Rgyv-d 
gsum-pa ; le second n’a pas de litre initial et le colophon le nomine, 
comme le premier, Rgyud gsum-pa. 

Le Rgyud sum-pa de Touen-houang se compose, pour les quatre 
cinquifemes, d’une liste raylhologique ou les noms bien connus 
du pantheon hindouiste sont meles a ceux des divinites que le 
bouddhisme a plus particulierement adoptees. Cette liste est 
indienne: en majorite les noms peuvent etre aisement restitues 
en Sanskrit et, par endroits, elle suit de tres pres la serie de dieux 
et de genies du Mahdsamaya, de VAiand\%ya et de la Mahdmayun 
dont une etude recente montrerarchaisme.* Cependant, il apparait 
a la fin de la liste quelques elements etrangers.* 

On observera que, dans la redaction de ce texte, rien n’empeche 
de disjoindre la liste mythologique de la priere qui I’encadre ; on 
peut parfaiteraent raccrocher a Timploration qui suit cette liste 
les invocations qui la precedent. 

D’autre part, la rallonge du Kanjur debute par un appel 

^ 257. 0134, cf 0185, 0259, 0455 

* n®' 7[1], 4(9], 53. 882. 0719, cf S8, 0771 

* Rgyud, 4d de Pekin, vol 2S, f 1^. 

Cf Notes de mythologie bouddhtque, 1 

* Cf notes 18 et 20 de la trad 
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imperieux et precis aux Jinaputra “ Hola’ Jmaputra’ Ecoutez ici' 
Moi et tous les etres agissons pour le ■pannirvana {yons su mya- 
nan las 'das^ar bgyis la) ” Rien que par ce debut on sent 
I’absence d homogeneite de la rallonge fourme par la version 
canomque, d’autant mieux que la partie commune aux manuscrits 
de Touen houang et au Kanjur est entierement scandee en vers 
de neuf pieds tandis que cet appendice est en prose 

H semble qu’on peut reconnaitre dans ce court texte deux etats 
des croyances 1® le “ Seigneur souveram de la Terre et du Ciel ” 
(Amitabha?) est pne d’accueillir finalement le devot dans le 
“ Jardin de la Joie divme” (SuUiavati?) , 2® ce but n’est qu’une 
etape en vue de Tobtention du pannirvana 

Le Lha klu chen-po mams spyan dran-pa debute abruptement 
par une liste abregee des puissances divines pnees de proteger 
particuiierement la Parole du Jina parfait C est en somme une 
sorte de raksa qui appelle dieux et genies au secours du bouddbisme 

Le texte de Touen houang est scande en vers de 9 pieds, de 
meme la courte rallonge du Kanjur qui, cette fois, n’est pas 
incoherente 

J’ai signale plus haut que les litres des deux ouvrages sont 
modifies par la version canomque Les textes sont parfaitement 
differencies dans les manuscrits de Touen houang Rgyud sumpa 
ne peut etre confondu avec Lha klu chen po-rnams spyan dran pa 
On peut les prendre i’un pour Fautre dans le Kanjur pmsqu’ils 
portent tous deux le titre final de Rgyud gsumpa H est assez 
curieux de noter que Fexpression spyan 'dren, qu’ajoute le Kanjur 
au litre initial de Fun des textes, est precisement Felement qui 
caractense le litre de Fautre texte dans les manuscrits de Touen 
houang Ceci peut s’expliquer par Fexistence de versions raal 
fixees, telles que ms 38, ou le debut du Lha klu ckenpo'^ est le 
meme morceau qui precede la longue hste mythologque dans le 
Rgyud sum pa, le ms 0771 qui debute Rgyud gsumpa lha klu 
la sogspa spyan dranpa // chanspa brgya byin , le ms 97, 
qui debute, sans litre, apres les deux dermers vers du Rgyud 
sumpa termine sans colophon, et qui porte Rgyud gsum pa 
Tjogs so 
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Rgyub sum-pa 

1 . rgyud sum-pa ^ // bla-ma’i bla-ma bla-my ed dkon-mchog gsum 
// che-ba’i che mchog dban mchog dam-pa-la / / gus-par phyag 
3. chal dan bas skyabs-su rachi//gnam sa’i® mna’ bdag skyes- 
dgu’i lon-spyod gzi// ston* pa dam-pa chos-kyi mgon mjad- 
5. pa//cbans-pa brgya-byinrgyal-chen yul-’khor srun // phags- 
skyes dmyig-myi bzan dan lus-nan-po// ’jig-rten-skon* bn 
7. dban-po mye*-lha dan//g9in-rje dben-bral chu-lha rlun-gi- 
Iha // rnam-thos-bu dan dban-ldan* sa’i-lha//ni zla^ gza 
9. skar phyogs kyi glan-po-rnams//blon-po sde-dpon lha-mo 
phyogs-mchams*-srun//bcun-mo sras bcas so-so’i Tchor kun 
11. dan//lha’i sde dpon chen-por mchan grags-pa//kbyab- jug 
chogs-bdag nan*ti kar-ti-ka // nag-po chen-po stobs-cben stobs 
13. po che//gnod-’jm® pad-ma pad-ma chen-po dan//dun dan“ 
dun-chen gan-po gm-tu gan//mgrin-bzaii“ gan-ba-bzan-po 
15. nor-bu-bzan//bum-rna“ dril-rna rna-gsum rna-bo-che//yan- 
dag ses dan yan-dag rgyal-ba dan // rgyal-ba'i-khyu-mchog 
17. ’brog-gnasgans'’-la-gnas//bde-rilna-chen” Ina-lenchigs'® Ina 
ser//mgrm bcu rnam-’jigs ’brug-sgra*® nam-ka'i-dbyans//ston 
19. gsumrgya-mcho'^^ dga’-bo bsnen-dga’-bo/Zma-drosgzi-cannor- 
rgyasgdon-la-’]ebs//dran-sronrig’®-’jinchar sprin lo-tog-lha// 

'Texte edite suiranl les lectures founiies par les manuscnts Pelliot tibetam n*’ 
257, 0184, 0135 0359, 0455 comparees aux le^ns du Kaajur 
Ms 0455 debute par unc pluase dlioiniiiage au lieu de rgyvd sum-pa, K spyaTt- 
'dren rgyud gsum pa 
*Ms 0134 guas sa’i, 0455 rnant-so'i 

* J’adople la Ie{on i<07i-pa que donnent lea Tn« $8, 0135, au lieu de hstan-pa des 
autres iQss ct du K 

* Fin du mss 0135 K omet ba 

*Ms 0134 mytla *Mss 0134 el 0455 ehams 

* Mss 357, 0455 et K dban bdag * Ms 0134 jinon®, 0455 gdon° 

’Mss 0134 et 257 gfiis sla "Ms 0455 dun 6an 

** Debut du ms 0359 Sur les 3 bzan de ce 'vers, le ms 0134 eent deux fois bzans, 
comme 0455 
“ Ms 0455 bum mam 

'•Les mss omettent pans "Ms 0455 ektg 

"Ms 0455 Ina rean, K Inor rcm "Ms 0455 'brog sgra 

Mss rgyam-mcho Cf rortbogrephe da ms 0259 qui note la liaison en rep^tant 
soit la consonne prec^dente, soit la consoime sureante, par ex giag gsan pour gza-gsan, 
gusspa pour pus-pa 

Mss npj.’jin, dans les documents tibetains de Touen houang que j’ai lus la 
confusion est conslaate entre np et np» 
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21. lamlhanin-incliandusmchams”chesgrans*“yud//ha-nu-man- 
ta la sogs mthu-chen danZ/chig-dban lha-mo sgra-dbyans 
23. dbyans can dan // be’u-'dra-dpal-kyi lha-mo ’od-zer can// 
dkar 9am brjod-skyob gan-ga ya-mu-na//sras-’phan dun can 
25. ri mkhar nag mo dan//ma bdun srin-mo bdun dan srin-mo 
hzi // nag-mo chen-mo ral pa gcjg las-bsogs ®*//Jha-mo chen- 
27. mo gnod-sbyin chen-mo dan//srm-mo chen-mo 9a-za chen-mo 
dan//gzon nu’i sku *cho rju **-'phrul dban-gyis ’phags// slag 
29. che brjid*®-pas lha dmag gyul-du bstod//rmad grags chen- 
mo dge-bsnen chen-mo dan // lha sras gzon-nu klu sras gzon- 
31. nu dan//rig-’]m gzon-nu dran-sron gzon-nu dan//byig-9us 
bsten-pa’i gzon-nu Ina brgya spun// gnod-sbyin gzon-nu ta-ri- 
33. ka” la-sogs//gzi brjid chen-po’i gzon sde thams-cad dan// 
skye-dgu’i bdag-po las-bsogs lha dan klu// gnod-sbyin dri-za’ 
35. Ito-phye lha-ma-yin//gser-mdab grul-bum srin-mo myi-’am- 
ci * V/’byun-po ga-za yul-bdag ’dre las-bsogs//can-ses snin-rje 
37. lam-du zugs dgu dan // rig-pa*i Icags-kyus zin-pa kun gson 
cig//gan-gi mym-la bkra-9is*® dpal *bar-ba//yi-ge gnis 
39. ’brel dkon-mchog gsum-gi mchan//sans-rgyas chos dan dge- 
dun zes-pa’i sgra*V/skyes-bugan-zig nan tarn” Mod payan// 
41. gza-gsan yun-ci srid-du thob ’gyur” na//yon-tan phun-sum 
dpag-yas dkon-mchog-la//bsfien-bkur mnes byed bka*-la gus- 

0134 <ftM mc^an, element omis par ms 0S39 

**M8 0259 et K ehe grant 

" Ms 0455 chag dban lAa-mo tgra dbyans dban (en dan 

*’Ms 0134 dgra dbyans, ms 257 Ubyans 

*' Ms 0455 est completement conompu il doane pour les trois vers qui precedent 
sns'pkan doA-ian n-mkkor morbdun m-mo bdun dan srm-mo dan za nag mo ihen-mo 
t(d pa gag las sogs 

" Ms 0455 gzu-nu’t shyu ’eho 'rjun-'p&rul dban~gi pAags Le ms non termine, 
s’acheve sur ce vers 

**Ms 257 rjun-’phrul **Ms 0154 brpnd^as "Ms 257 it-ra ka 

*' Ce vers a ete mallrait£ par le ms 257 qui repete bum et ajoute la-sogs apres myt- 
*am-6i, ^crit gser 'dab 

*’ Ms 0134 gan gin 

*® Ms 257 dkra-ps ** Ce vers manque cntierement au K 

'* Ms 0134 tkam, les autres mss et K ont tarn que je ptends comme equivalent 
de earn 

“Vers corrompu dans les mss et le K Ms 0134 gza-gsan yun-gt ehusnn fkob 
'gyuT na, mss 257, 0259 et K *yun-gt £hu srtd*, mais “ monstre aquatique ” (^A«- 
#nn) et "royaut^ aquatique" (iku-srid) sont aussi peu satufaisants lun que I'autre, 
je comge ®yun ii snd-du* “ au bout de combieu de temps? ” 

3 
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43. pa dan//chos thos nams-su len-ba ci zig smos//de-bas gsuA- 
rabs dpagbsams rgyas-pa’ yi//Iha’i lon-spyod ’chal-du kun 
45. ggegs te//cbos-rje ni-ma thams-cad mkhyen-pa’i bka//bdud 
sde Iha-myin gyul-las rgyal byed-pa ** // rin-cen od-mchog 
47. lha-dban gcug-gyi rgyan ” // bag-yod dad ®®-pa’i spyi-bos 
blan-bar m]od//§§§//rgyud sum-pa rjogs-so// 

Traduction du Rgtud sum-pa 

Je prends refuge avec devotion apres avoir salue respeclueuse- 
ment ITnsurpassable, le Maitre des Maitres, les Trois Joyaux, le 
Grand des Grands, le Chef supreme, le Saint supreme. 

Seigneur souverain de la Terre et du Ciel' 

Lieu de la ]oie pour toutes les creatures* 

Saint Maitre qm rendez Maitre de la Loi' 

Brahma, Satakratu, les Maharaja Dhrtarastra, Virudhaka, Viru- 
pak?a, Kubera, les quatre Lokapala, Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti^ 
Varuna, Vayu, Vaisravana, Isana, Deesse de la Terre,* Surya, 
Soma, PlanUes, Constellations, Elephants * des regions, Mmistres, 
Chefs, Deesses, Protecteurs des regions * avec epouses, fils et ceux 

*‘Ma 0259 dgra laa rgyci. by^ba 

“ Ms 0259 rgyani ** Ms 0259 dan t>a'» 

* Cf MtthdvyntjiatU 3150 qui donne la fonne Nairrti Mata nous avons ici la s^ne 
bien connue des 8 dtkpalaka lodra, Agoi Yama, Nirfti, etc il n’y a done aucune 
raison de restituer Nairrti Cf ms 0817, qui «st un fragment sixr les 8 dikpala, ou ce 
Dom est transcTit Ni n di 

Je lis ta’t Ika-mo au lieu de *a*» lha Dans Ratnadkarani Mdo-man 83, a la leqnete 
de Sa'i lha-tno le Buddha revele la '* dharani des joyaux " qui invoque Vaiiravana 
la, Sa'i Iha^ mo] n’est aeparee du Grand Boi que par Isana II est probable que Sah 
Iha^mo est une forme de Sii devi, paredre de Vaisravana (cf F W Thomas Lt* 
fun biian pa, dans Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan, 
p 81 et A Walet, Catalogue of Paintings recovered from Tun-kuang, p 41, 68) et 
que le couple VaisravaijaSridevi/Sai lha mo, est 1 equivalent du couple Jambhala- 
Vasudhara (Nor rgyu ma) , dont les images icscrites oment 1 f du Mdo-man ms 
conserve a la Bibl Nationale {Catalogue Mdo-man, p 6) Vaisravana alias 

Kubera et Jambbala alias Kubera ont pour compagne 1 un Sndevi, associee aux joyaux 
h Touen houang k qui est revelfe la Rainadharant. I’outre Vasudhara, “ Celle qui 
porte les nchesses,” la Terre (Sa*i lha-mo), qui est representee tenant d une mam une 
corbcille de joyaux et de 1 autre un epi m&t 

* Lire glan-po [5Ae] 

* Dans la lilterature brahtnanique. la late des 8 dikpalaka comprend les 8 dieiiX 
nuin4r4s la plus haut India Agni Yama,Nirjti. Varuna, Vayu, Kubera (Vaisravaija) , 
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de leur entourage dont le nom est bien connu parmi les grands 
Chefs divins: Vi?nu,Ganapati,Nandin, Karttikeya, Mahakala, Ma- 
habala a la grande force, Jambhala, Padma, Mahapadma, Sankha, 
Mahasankha, Puma, Tres-plein (*Atipurna) , Sugrlva, Purna- 
bhadra, Manibbadra, Kumbhakarna, Ganthakama, Tnkama, 
Mabakarna, Completement-Savant (Saminin) , Completement- 
Vainqueur (Samjaya) Jmarsabha, Atavl, Haimavata, Samagiri,® 
Mahapanca, Pancala, Pancalaganda,® Dasagriva, Bhisana,*® 
Nuage-Son (*Megbasvara) , Espace-Bruit (*Akasagho§a) , Tri- 
sir?aka/^ Sagara, Nanda, Upananda, Anavatapta, Srimat/® Vasuki, 
Demon-Beau, R?i, Vidyadhara, Varsa,^* Megha, Sasyadeva, 
Margadeva, ahoTaira, sandhyd, tithi, ganaka, Hanumat, etc au 
grand pouvoir. Deesses Vagisvarl, Sgra-dbyans (Nirgbo§a) , Sa- 
rasvatl, deesses Srivatsa et MarTcT, Blanc-Vetement” (Pandara- 
vasinl?), Discours-Proteger, Ganga, Yamuna, Enfant-Detruire 
(Sisumara? -Harlti?) , SankhinT,’* Montague-? (Parvatl?) , Kali, 

IsSna Patfois. Nirrti ct liana aont lemplac^ par Sfirya et Soma D'autres lutes 
donsent Sutya, Soma et les 6 planites (cf Manv, V, 06, VII, S, trad S Lfn, Dtva 
putra, JA, Jan -Mars 1934, p 9) 

W Toosias dans Tibetan LUtrarp Tezta . p SO, n 1, suggere d’apres uae 
forme tibetaine donnee par le Li-^ ifpt lo rgyus que Samjaya et SamjAin peuveot 
designer le meme yakja, le nornme Seng-eulye (Samjaya) du SuryoijarbAa, mau ici 
nous avons “ Completement Savant et Completement-Vainqueur ” c*esl a-dire Sarpjaya 
et Samjfim 

*Bde-n “ Heureuse-^Iootagne ” doit 4tre le meme personnage appele dans les lutes 
dc genies du Mahaiamaja Ri-mnam " Ulontagne-semblable " a Samagin Cf Notes 
de mythologte bouddhtqtte, I, p 43 
*Cf Notes de myihologte bouddhique, I. p 43, n 10 
Bnam ’jigs a V];ada qui est probablemenl le meme que Bhifana, nomme par le 
Manpunmulttkalpa apris Faficika et Ptogala Dans le RSmayana tib^tam (cf JA 
oct -dec 1936 p 660) , le nom du frire de Dasagriva (Havana) est transcnt Bi ri na-la 
(ms A) et Cl n ia na (ms E) 

“ Dans Mahdmegha skt , ed Benoaix, JRAS, 1680, p 303, Truir^aka est le nagaraja 
qui preside a 1 Est d’un mandala 

Nom d’lin des lers nSgaraja dans itahimayvn, M Oldenbourg, p S46, 1 90 
Ou Var;a megba? Bien n’mdique qu’d faille reunir ou separcr les deux mots 
** Je lu fflffi Igos}, ^uivalent de gam thabs “ sorte de ■vetcment ” Cf ms 080 ou un 
ntuel decnt Vairocana entoure des 4 yum Locosa Afamaki, Bza’-dkar “ Epous^ 
blanche ” (qui tient la place de Fandaravasmi} et Tara Seule la notion de blancheur 
est stable dans la forme de ce nom 

Nom d une mahSmkfosi precuement de la serte de Ilaritl, dans 3faAdmdyuri, 
ed p 941,1 13 
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Sept Meres, Sept RaksasI et Quatre Sceurs,"* Mahakali, Ekajata 
etc , MahadevI, Mahayaksi, Maharaksasi, Mahapisaci, [Celle] qui 
[donne] vie au corps du Kumara; [Celle] qui apparait par son 
pouvoir magique ; ” [Celle] qui fixe dans la bataille I’armee divine 
par la splendeur de sa grande robe;^* Grande Dignitaire bien 
connue, Grande XJpasika,'“ devakuindra, ndgakumdra, vidyd- 
dharakumdra, rsikumdra, bhiksu-sammsrita-kumdra,^^ Confrerie 
des Cinq cents, yaksakumdra, Tarika, etc. et toutes les armees de 
kumdra a la grande splendeur, Prajapati, etc., deva et ndga, yaksa, 
gandharva, mahoraga, asuTa,garuda,kumbhdnda,rdksa^, kinnara, 

hhuta, jnsdca, demon maitre de la eontree, etc.! 

Celui qui est bon, qui est entre et est fixe dans le cbemin de la 
compassion, preservez-le ** completement de I’atteinte du croc de 
la magie! 

A son nom, quel qu’il soil, accordez prosp^rite, fortune! renommee! 

”Dan3 TarSmulaMpa, f SOe® «t 210» (cf lUAS. I, S-4, Nov 1030. p 810) des 
ntea magiquea sont enseignes par les Meres, les Yak$a, les Scsurs, etc L'altemance 
yataa / ralaiua n’est pas surprenaate et la sene feminine que nous trouvons lei parstt 
plus coberente 

*’ Ces IpiUietes viennent entre deux enumerations de personnages femmins, on est 
done tente de gatder une sene feminme 

n est probable que c'est Devi donl la splendeur de la grande robe est ^voquie 
TJnc pemture de Touenhouang (Bibbotheque Nationale, Ponds Pelliot tibetam n* 
0890) represente Vaisravana ajant a sa droite la deesse vctue precisement d’lme tres 
longue lobc Cea tappelle les legendes dAsie Centrale relatives a VaiSravana 
A TValet, op at, p 41 3 qui cite Tnp Taisho, supplement, HI, S, SOO** Rttuel 
pour le cuite de VauTavaTta ‘ En 742, la ville ie An hsi est assiegee par I'Arabe 
K'ang Wu kuo L’empereur va Irouvcr le maitre du Dhjana I-hsmg et lui demaude 
secours car il ne peut defendie la viDe Le rebgieux repond de demander a Vaisravana, 
le ilgenl du Nord, de rompre le siege de la viUe Kites pour appeler Vaiiravana, m- 
itantauement apparaissent des cenlaines desoldats”) 

Tmad grags et dge btnen sont au masculm dans le Kanfvr 

Ct ms Pelbot tibetam n" 226, mtitule *pfcru2*gpt byigs gtis phyi ma-la {wfaa-pa‘ 
mdo et jbid n® 065 ’phrul gyt dge Atm gu bgad pa Ces "bbiksu magiques ” ou ‘ de 
transformation ” sont sans doute a rapprocher des “ Buddha de transformation ” du 
mamch^isme (cf Pelliot et Chavanmes. Un tratti vianxckeen retrouve en Chtne, 
p 672 IBibZ Baud IV V, n® ST], et des “ Buddha et Bodhisattva magiques ” cites par 
P Pelliot, Votes sur quelqua ariutes des Sw Dynasties, p 270, n 1 [Btbl Bond 
IV-V. n®r3] 

’* On a volontairement suppnme les pomts d’esdamation qu'appelle, apres chaque 
nom de la lisle mythologique, 1 imperatif de ce verbe 
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Connexioii des Deux Syllabes! ** Nom des Trois Joyaux! ^^oix qui 
prononcez Buddha, Dharma, Samgha! 

Quelle que soit la creature qui n’a pour but que Taudition de la 
Loi et qui — au bout de combien de temps! — a obtenu cette grace ; 
qui est pleine de respect pour la Parole, de veneration et d’adora- 
tion pour les Trois Joyaux [qui sont une] masse de vertus sans 
mesure, quel que soit celui qui entend et qui retient la Loi dans 
son esprit, celui-la lorsqu’il est parvenu dans le Jardin de la Joie 
divine, apres avoir souhaite les exposes religieux developpes, 

O Soleil de TExorciste! ** Parole de rOmniscient! Qui rendez 
vainqueur dans la bataille contre les Asuras et I’annee de Mara! 
Joyau! Lumiere supreme! Chef divin! Ornement de tete! daignez 
recevoir ** avec la tete,” [celui] qui est pieusement vigilant (apra- 
mada) et sincere. 

LhA KLtr CHEN-PO-RNAMS SPYAN-DRAN-PA 

Lha klu chen-po-rnams spyan*dran*pa V/chans-pa brgya-byin 
rgyal-cen lha dan klu//gnod-sbyin dri-za Ito-pbye* lha-ma-yin 
//gser mdab grul-bum myi-’am-a* Ia-sogs//sems-can-gan-rnams 
bde-g^egs sras-mams dan// nor bdun phun-sum dpal bzed * kun 
gson-cig//sans-rgyas bcom-ldan yon-tan bsam myi khyab// dam- 
pa’i chos-kyi yon-tan bsam myi khyab//’phags-pa’i dge-’dun yon- 
tan bsam myi khyab// dkon-mchog bsam myi khyab la mnon 
dad-pa’i//rnam-smyin bla-na-myed-pa’ bsam myi khyab//bskal- 
pa bye-ba khrag-khrig ’grans-par® yan//dkon-mchog mchan thos 
cam yan rned dka’bas//brgya-las® Ian cig khom-ldan lus rned- 

** Qui forment le nom dea Trois Jojaux(7) Bud-dha. Dbar-ma, Sam gha 

’* L’expression ckas ije nag dkar '* the black and white exorcists,” citee par S C Das, 
justifie cette traduction 

^ Texte edrte suivant les lectures founies par les manuscnts Felhot tibetam n®' 
4I9], 7[1], S8. 53, 97, SS2, 0719, 0771 comparees aux lejons du Kanjur Le litre 
manque dans K et ms 97 Ms 0719 remplace cm-fo-mama par la-aogs^a Tom 
mss rgyal-cen lha klu il manque on pied que K cetahlit avec dan 

* Tous mss Ito-phye pour classique Ito 'phye, K a ‘phyed qm est fautif 

* Mss , sauf 0719, ajoutent snn-po avant myi *am-ct ce qui d4cale le vers 

* Mss 0719 et 382 donnent la forme dassique bzed, sur les autres on lit gzed, K a 
ime forme fautive bzad 

* K bgran bar Le ms 4 [9], commence id 

*Mss 882, 4 [9] et K ecrivent brgya lam, 0719 brgya la na 
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niams//rju-"plirul dad-pal gugs-kyis ’dir gsegs-steZ/rnam-par 
grol-ba’i rin-cen sna-chogs gUnV/zab-mo rgyal-ba’i bka’ la kim 
gson-cig// SS//spyan-dran-pa rjogs-so*//. 

Traduction du Lha klu ciien-po-rnai*is° 

Appel aux grands deua, naga, etc. — ^Brabma, Indra, Mabaraja, 
deva, naga, yaksa, gandharva, mahoraga, asura, garuda kum- 
bhdnda, kinnara protegez partout les creatures, les fils du Sugata, 
les sept Tresors, les trois Collections, la Parole saintel 
La pensee est incapable de penetrer les vertus {guna) du Buddba 
Bhagavat. 

La pensee est incapable de penetrer les vertus de la Loi sainte. 
La pensee est incapable de penetrer les vertus du Samgha des Arya. 
La pensee, meme lorsqu’on croit, est mani/esteinent incapable de 
penetrer [les vertus] des Trois Joyaux. 

La pensee est incapable de penetrer I’lnsurpassabilite de la Per- 
fection. 

Si Ton compte les milliards de millions de kalpa [pendant les- 
quels] est rare rien que le fait d’entendre Je nom des [Trois] Joyaux, 
[on voit qu’on n’obtient] !es profits d’un corps possedant les ca> 
pacites qu’une fois sur cent [naissances]. [C’est pourquoi] O Joyau 
de la Delivrance! venant ici-[bas] avec Venergie de la foi et de la 
puissance magique, dans n’importe quel continent, preservez 
partout la Parole du Jina parfmtl 


[Mss, mu! 882 et 4t9]. icriYent ffnn 

s 8 rgyud gtum-pa rjogs-to, au lira de tpyan-dran^. 
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L. DE La Vallee Poussin 

ilEMBHB BONORAIBE DG l’AMERICAK OrIGNTAI. SoCITrT 

I. LANKAYATARAi DESANANAYA TL'Y SIDDUANTANAYA 

Dans une " brief communication ** du JAOS (57. 185) , le 
Professeur F. Edgerton reprcnd le probleme de I’expression 
samdhabhd^a. 11 est amene a examiner la valeur du mot samdhi 
dans le litre de I’ouvrage bouddhique Sarndhinirmocana, et a 
critiquer les explications proposees par M. Etienne Lamotte, 
editeur et traducleur de cet ouvrage, et par le Professeur Ware 
dans son comple-rendu * (7AOS 57. 122) . 

Le Professeur Edgerton ecrit cc qui suit: “ Of the varied 
renderings in Tibetan and Chinese we may here ignore the mean- 
ing * joint ’ (whence * knot * according to Lamotte) . It is one of 
the familiar meanings of Skt. samdhi, in both standard and 
Buddhist Skt., but has no bearing on the passage we are consider* 
ing. If as Lat^iotte and Ware inform us Chinese translators 
sometimes use it in the title of this Sutra, this is due to a mis* 
understanding, tho a not unnatural one (‘ unloosening of knots * 
seems a natural interpretation of the title of such a work!) . The 
mistake is the more pardonable since nirmocana is also used in a 
strange sense in this title. It can only mean ‘ expounding,’ lite- 
rally either ‘ releasing, letting loose ’ or ‘ putting forth, emitting.’ 
Cf. Lahkdvaidrastiira p. 5 line 5 (Ch. I, gdthd 10) , where desa- 
ndnayanirmuktam {Lankavatarasutram) can certainly not mean 
* which is not Sounded on any system oi doctrine’ (.Suzuki) , hut 
rather ‘ sent forth or expounded in or by or according to sermons 
and rules (of conduct) ” 

Je laisse a MM. Lamotte et Ware le soin de defendre leur 
interpretation de samdhdbhdsya, mais je voudrais attirer I’atten- 
tion sur cette phrase du Lankdvatdra, car elle n’est pas sans im- 

^ Samdhtntrmoeana signifie “sototion dca difficultes,” “unloosening of knots”; 
par aiUeurs, ces noeuds ou difficultes etant les sens caches (ahAtramdAt) des teztes, les 
indications dissimulws de I’auteur, Samdhmtnnacana signifie “ explication des inyst^res,” 
traduction adopts par E Laaiotte, )olie traduction mais imprecise 
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portance doctrmale La traducUon de Suzuki, dont I'aspect para- 
doxal etonne le critique, est somme toute exacte La gatha I 10 
porte 

desananayaniTmuktam pratyatmagatigocaram 

lankavataTasutram vat ‘purvabuddhanuvamitam 

Cest a dire “Le Lankavatara, degage de la methode de lea 
seignement, du domame de I intellection mdividuelle ” Le 
Lankavatara n’est pas un de ces livres, lels les Sutras de 1 Ecnture 
a neuf membres {Lanka p 149) ou le Bouddha enseigne en 
tenues precis et clairs (desananaya) , la vente qu’il mdique ne 

peutetreconnue que par une intuition personnelle {yratyatmagati 

gocara) 

Le Sutra, en eSet, a plusieurs repnses, distingue et oppose le 
desananaya, prelimmaire et infeneur (p 172) , et le siddhantanaya 
(voir notamment 148, 172 etles references de Suzuki dans Studies 
in the Lankavatara, AOSQ, Glossary, p 409 desananayalaksana, 
desanapatha, desanapatharutabhimvesa) La valeur du mot 
siddhanta n’est pas facile a determiner Le mot sigmfie, comme 
on salt, ‘ these, conclusion, doctrine ” Le tibetam prub pahtmthah 
n est qu’une transcription Nous avons deux equivalents chinois 
tsong et ts'iu ^ qui sigmfie “ these ’ et que Suzuki traduit 
“ self reahsation ’ (traduction non litterale mais bonne pour le 
sens) , cl aussi che ^ {Taisho, p 612, col 2 a la fin) , qui donne 
“ vente, realite ” Le siddhantavada est en effet la these vraie, la 
doctrine Nous nous en tiendrons a cette glose 

Le siddhanta, semble t il, s’oppose a la desana, enseignement, 
en tant qu’il est le but et la fin de la desana, et n’est pas I’objet 
d’un enseignement explicite (Voir cependant la stance p 172 ) 
Le Lanl avatara est declare desananayanirmukta, degage de 1 en 
seignement, parce que, d apres 1 Ecole, 1 enseignement, mots et 
concepts, n’atteint pas directement, ne fait pas atteindre, n’etablit 
pas la “ reahle ’’ {siddhantapratyavasthananaya) De meme le 
doigt qui indique la lune n’atteint pas la lune Les gens des 
Velucules infcrieurs regardent le doigt, s’attachent al’enseignement 
et a sa Icltre {desanapatharuta) e’est s’lnterdire de voir la 
lune, la realite Celle-ci est \ue par une intuition personnelle 
ipratyatmagaii) 
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Lc Bodhisattva cnscignc a cliacun la veritc qu'il est capable dc 
supporter: c'esl le dcsananaya, commande par riiabilctc dans Ics 
moyens {Lanka, p. 148) ; mais sa fin, son but {svasxddhdnta) 
(p. 43) consistc dans une comprehension {adhlgama) pcrsonnelle, 
etrangcre auv mots ct nut concepts, qui hii /ait atleindrc relcmcnt 
pur {andsrava dhdiii ) . 

Xa distinction du desanadharma, lc Dharma qui consistc dans 
rcnscignement, et dc Vadhtgamadharma, lc Dharma qui consistc 
dans la comprehension, cst famiticrc au Petit Veliiculc (Abhi- 
dharmakosa, vii, 91) . 

n rS^CnOLOGIE m itADIIYASTAMDIlAOA 

Nous avons nujourd’liui cn main tous Ics documents ncccssaircs 
a I’etude dc cel important trailc, ouvrage dc Maitreya-Vasu- 
BAKDHU, commentaire dc STninAMAXi. D’une part, le premier 
chapitre public par VinirusiiEKiiAnA BjiA’^AcnARYA ct G. Tucci 
(1932) ct les dcu\ volumes dc S. YA^rAGUc^I (1034, 1937) con- 
tenant, le premier Ic texte compict, lc second avec dcs corrections 
cl un remarquablc index, la version libttninc ct Ics dcut versions 
cliinoises du Bhdsya. II faut noUr aussi dcs remarques prelimi- 
naires de S. YAAtAOUCiir (1932) ct Jes conjectures tibetnincs do 
E. Obermiller (/ndian J/wt. (?«., 0. 1019) . D’aulrc part, parais- 
sanl en memc temps, Ics traductions, savamment inlroduites ” 
ct commentccs, du premier chapilrcj lc plus important, par un 
xeteran, Th. Stciieroatsky, el par un debutant, D. L. Friedman 
(193G) * 

* MadhySntavibhSgasulrabhJlti/atitM of SroituatATi, bring a Bub-comioentary on ' 
VASUBAVono’s Dhitya on the MadhySnlatibhaffafUra of MAmiETAvATiu, Part I. 
ed by V BiUTTAcnAnTA of the Yuvabharali, Sanlinitelon, and Giuseppe Tucci, 
Calcutta Or Str «• Si, 1032. — Pn.fat«, p ui v, texte, p 1 51, notes, p 1 54 

SrinRAMATl, MadhyantatibhSgaftki, Exposition systimaliquc du Yogacaravijilapti- 
vada edition d'aprts un MS rapportc du K^p&! par S Lurt et prcciSd^ de so 
preface, par S YA&iACUCin, Prof h PUnwersiti Otani. — Tome I, Nogoyn, 1031. — 
Preface japonaise p 1'4, preface de S Un p i iv, aierlissement, p i it, mlroduction, 
p 1 XXVI, texte, p 1 3C2, oppeodicr, p SC3 272 (restitution de passages loiss^s cn 
tiWtain dans Je texte), ecmctiona, p B73-277 — ^Tome H, 1037 — FtHocc japonaise, p 
I T, version tibctame avec en face les versiona par pARAMARTnA et de IIiuan tsano 
du Dka^ya de Vascbavdhu, p 1-1S5, index Bin^rnl, p 1-126, errata, p 127 147. — Voir 
ililanges ehtnou et houddhtquet, 1 400, 5 372 

Madhy&nta-Vtbhanga, Dueoune on duertmmaUon betveen middle and extremes. 
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Nombreux et difficiles sonl les problemes que pose ce traite. 
On salt que SthirajlIATi occupe une place a part parmi les dix 
docteurs du Vijnanavada (Voir Siddhi., passim) . Mon propos, 
dans la presente note, est d’examiner si le Madhydntavibhaga et 
son commentateur n’exposent pas, sur le mecanisme de la con- 
naissance, des vues particulieres. 

D’apres I’Ecole, la connaissance est tout interieure. L’objet de 
la pensee n‘est jamais exlerieur a la pensee, comme dans le reve: 
ce n’est qu’une image developpee par la pensee. Mais il semble 
que la Trentaine, comme I’interpretent Dharmapala et Hxuan- 
TSANG, et le Madhyantavibhdga, comme I’interpretent Vasu- 
BANDiiu et Stihraalati, con$oivent rinteriorite de la connaissance 
de deux manieres differentes. Au sens strict, qui est celui adopte 
par HruAN-TSANG, une connaissance {vijndna) , partie “ vision 
(darsana) , ne connait que la partie “ image ” (nimitta) qu elle 
developpe elle-meme. H n’y a pas de relations directes entxe les 
divcrses connaissances, visuelle etc. . . . 

A — ^11 y a, comme on sail, huit vijnanas: dlayavijnana, connais- 
sance receptacle, kli^ta manas, esprit souille, manavijnSna^ con- 
naissance mentale, cufejumjnana, connaissance visuelle etc. . . • 

Chacun de ces vtjfldnas, evolue ou se developpe (parinamati) 
cn deux “ parties ” (bhdga, oTTisa) en partie prenante (gro/iflfcn) 
ct en partie prise {grdhya ) , en vision {doTsana) et en image 
{nimitta ) , en sujet {dlambaka) ct en objet {dlambana ) . 

L’idee de bleu ou perception de bleu {mlavijiiapti) atteint une 
image bleue developpee par la connaissance visuelle. Cette image 
est integree a la dite connaissance et constitue son objet {dlam- 
bana) immediat. — A la verite, la perception de bleu a aussi un 
objet cloigne, a savoir une image bleue developpee dans raZfli/a* 
Mjfiana. Celui-cl, contient, non sculement les germes des autres 
connaissances, mais encore des images, les images du mondc 

aacrilvHl to Hodhuatlrt Maitocta and comment^ by VAAUBAVnDn and SrinRAMATl. 
IraniUlfd from the Sanaknl by Th SrcnrsaATSCT, BiTif Buddhtca 80, Mmcou- 
lAmtnerail 1030/— rr^faw, p i tui, trsdnciioQ, p I-IOC, notes, p 01-033 

SrnuAMATJ. .VodAyantai'ibfti^affJrd, Analyn* oj the SltdJle Path and the Eztremet, 
par D L. FsitniiAXH, U»«e de doctoral de Leyde, 1080 — Preface; introduction, p 
1 It. Irfcludion, p l.go. notes, p 87-148 
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exterieur notarament, bleu, montagnes etc. . . . Ces images sont, 
comme qui dirait, les " archetypes,” pen-tche (mulaprakrti?) , 
des images que developpenl les autres connaissances. L’dZaya- 
vijiiana exerce ici une action qui se nomme adhipatipratyayata. 
Comme les autres connaissances, Valayavi^nana se scinde en 
“ perception ” (vijnaptt) et image ou objet. Mais cette percep- 
tion est “ inconscienle ” (asamvidtta) , et c'est la que git la 
faiblesse du systeme. Telles sont, en sommaire, les theses de 
Hiuan-tsang. 

B — ^Pour le Madhydntavibhdga, les six dernieres connaissances 
ne se developpent pas en images {ntmitta, objet, “ pris ”) , mais 
seulement en perception (vijnaptt, vision, “ prenant ”) , Inverse- 
ment les deux premieres ne se developpent qu'en images: “ l/dlaya- 
vijndna apparait comme choses et comme etres ” (arthasattva- 
pratibhasa) j le klktamanas apparait comme “je” (dtmaprati- 
blidsa) * Le jeu de la pensee sera done la perception, par les 
six connaissances de I’anclen Bouddbisme (connaissances mentnie, 
visuelle, etc. . . .) des images ou objets fournis par les deux 
nouvelles connaissances. 

Si on ne tient pas compte de la these d’un klistamanas* 
develloppe en ” je," these qui ne va pas sans difficulte, nous avons 
icilatheorieduLanfcauatdra (p.S7): “ Laconnaissance (vtjndna), 
qui est octuple, est en sommaire de deux sortes: connaissance de 
representation, khydti vijndna,^ hien eke ^55^, et connaissance 
qui distingue ou pense les objets vastuprativikalpavijndna" La 
premiere est Vdlayavijndna qui apparait comme corps, objets de 
jouissance et monde receptacle (dehabhogaprati?tkdbha ) . 

1 S, dfi tv,y5c,vs 

(arlAa) , elies (joKwi), “je” (dlman), perception (wjnapti) 

Le BkSiya. de Vasubandbv, apres avoir d^fini les choses et les etres (sans altnbuer 
leur apparition a Valayavtjnana) , dit que ‘‘lespiit souiUe” (Uufa vianas) apparait 
comme “ je ” et que les six autres vtjnaTias appaiaissent comme perception 

STiHRAMATt Bttnbue a lalayavtj^na la manifestation des choses et des etres, et 
confirme Vasubandhu sur les autres pomts 

* On observe que, d’apres kar I 0, le seul Stayavtjfiana est pratyayavtjndna, vtjndna 
prmcipe et cause des sept autres qui sont dit /tupabhogtka, “ de jouissance ” Done 
“lespnt souille” a rexpenence de Tobjet (afambanfinubharana), on doit croire qu’il 
perfoit le ** je ” 

• Comparer le *Sraddho/paia (trad Suzma, Chicago, 1900,,! trakenmjj 0 / Faith, p 76) 
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III VURAmSlATIlA 
1. Cittamulra ct vijilaptimutra. 

A — La doctrine du cittamatra, ** ricn quc pcnsee,” “ pcnsce sans 
plus,” est la doctrine idealiste. Enscigncc par les ancicns sutras 
(Dasabhumaka) , cllc fut pcrfcctionnec ct mise au point dans 
I’ecole Vijnunavadin. On dit nussi vijiianamdtra, vijnaptimdtra.* 
La connaissancc ne rcsultc pas du concours dc deux factcurs, un 
objet {dlambana) extericur (bdhya) qui est connu, une pensee 
qui connait ou qui reprodult Tobjct {Sautrfintika) . Ellc est toute 
interieure. L’objet n’est qtt’unc image (nimitta) que la pensee 
developpe et contient. — Lc jcu dc la pensee et dc ses hallucinations 
s’explique par deux theories. D’unc part, la thcoric dcs deux 
parties (bhdga, amsa) : la pensee (citta, vijftdna) se scinde en 
une partie "prcnante” (grahaka), partie ” \dsion ” (dariana), 
qui est la “ perception ” {vijnaptt) ,ct en une partie prise {grdhya) , 
partie “image” (nimitta) ^ qui est robjcl immcdint de la per- 
ception. D’autre part, la thcoric de Vdlayavijridna, “connaissancc 
receptacle,” qui contient les gcrmcs dcs futures connaissances et 
est impressionee (t^dsand) par les connaissances prescntes. 

B — ^Mais, au sens strict, vijnaptimdtra signific “ perception sans 
plus ” L’ecole admet une vijnapti cxcmplc d'objet. Elle etablit 
une perception, un “ preneur ” (grdhaka) qui n’a pas dc ** pris ” 
(grdhya) , de pergu. Cependant, diront le Madhydntavibhdga et 
Stihiiamati, en Tabsence de peryu, comment y aura-t-il un per- 
cevant, une perception? L’asccte commence par sc per«uadcr de 
1 inexistence du “pris”; il aboutit nccessairement a nier et a 
ignorer le “ preneur.” Quelques-uns se sont dcmande si la pensee 
pure, exemple de vision (darsana) et d'image (nimitta) , n’est 
pas la tathatd meme ou “ troisicme nature ” ? 


2. Les trois natures. 

^Un petit traite attribue a Vasubandiiu ou, par erreur a NA- 
GARJUNA, explique les trois natures par la comparaison de la 


*La temmologie n’esl pas slHclemait ordonnfe. cittajnatTa. vti^namStra, vtjnaptf 
sont souvent interchanges Stdikt , p 717-710. Vexpressioa vtjnaptimStra s'entend 

wjTiana sms p us, pwtie vision ” et partie “ image ” comprises Ainsi doit s’entendre 
tilre de 1 ouvrage de Vabudaothu HroAN-TaAua.— Comparer Stddht . p 570 
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magie,^ Pour creer une magie, le ma^cien emploie quelque objet, 
motte de terre, morceau de bois, herbe,® et il y applique la force 
des formules. Le morceau de bois apparait comme une image 
d’elephant, image qui, pour les Indiens, existe reellement. Le 
ma^cien sait bien que cette image n’est pas un reel elephant, 
mais le spectateur non~informe croit a un reel elephant. Au 
morceau de bois correspond la tathatd ou dharmatd, “ nature des 
dharmas” nature des choses ou des idees, puisque toutes les choses 
sont des idees. Elle est immobile, perraanente, indifferenciee, 
unique, achevee ou absolue (parinispanna) . Elle n’est pas separee 
(vyatirikta) des choses sans qu’on puisse dire qu’elle est leur 
cause ou leur “ matiere ’* constitutive. 

Chacun des etres vivants, depuis reternite, est un flux varie 
de connaissances ou vijndnas qui sont coulees dans le mode de 
la dualite, partie prenante et partie prise. Ces connaissances 
correspondent a I’image magique d’elephant. Comme existe cette 
image que cree, a la faveur du morceau de bois, la force des 
formules, de meme existent les pens^es en duality, visions et 
images creees par la connmssance-r^eptacle avec son reservoir 
d’impressions, Mais I’existence de ces pensees est, en effet, 
I’existence d’une magie, une existence dependants {paratantra) 
ou conditionn^e, par consequent momentanee et pr^caire. De 
meme que, derriere I’elephant magique, il n y a que le morceau de 
bois et non pas un reel elephant, de meme dans la pensee en 
dualite, il n’y a pas un reel “ preneur ” et un reel " pris.” Les 
reels preneurs et pris sont des entites imaginaires (j)ankalp{ta) 
comme le reel elephant. 

3. Jjc Chemln. 

La pensee mondaine du sage esl une pensee en dualite; mais 
le sage sait que cette dualite est d’ordre conditionne et secondaire 
(paratantra) , comme le magicien, encore qu’il voie I’image de 
i’elephant comme si elle etait un vrai elephant, sait que c’est une 
image magique. L'homme ordinaire croit qu'existent un sub- 
stantiel preneur et un substantiel pris: c’est ce qu’on nomme 

* ilelanges ehmoU et bovddktquet t 147 

* Cea objets sont le bkranUntmttia, Sutratamkara, lI. 15 
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dharmagrdha, “admission des dharmas." Le sage s’eleve au 
dessus de la pensee mondaine pure ou exacte qui a reconnu Tin- 
existence en realite absolue du preneur et du pris. H arrete de 
placer quoi que ce soit devant lui, fut-ce 1 idee de perception 
sans plus.” H se hausse au supramondain, et reside dans la 
“ perception sans plus,” “ pensee sans objet.” C’est le savoir 
(jndna) intuitif ou ultra-conceptuel (nirvikalpaka) qui atteint ou 
se rend presente la nature meme des cboses ou de la pensee, la 
dharmata ou tathatd. La pensee alors est, nous dit-on, parfaite- 
ment adequate {samasama) &\& tathatd, itsmt exempte de dualite. 
Lesdocteurs ne sont pasd’accord sur le savoir ultra-conceptual. 

A — ^D’apres Sthiramati, il ne comporte ni partie vision 
(doTsana) , ni partie image (nimitta) , ni prenant (grdhaka) , m 
pris (grakya) , — H atteint directement le dkarmadhdtu, la non- 
dualite, la tathatd, puisque les deux parties lui manquent. On a 
reconnu qu’il n’existe pas d’objet en dehors de la pensee; on 
reconnait Tinexistence de la pensee sans plus, de la pensee sans 
objet. Dfes lors on reside dans le dharmadhdtu. 

Ce systfeme est 4troitemenl apparent^, semble-t-il, a la theorie 
de la “ droite contemplation ” qu’on examinera dans la note sui- 
vante. Pour le Madhyamaka, comme pour SramAMATi, la droite 
contemplation suppose Tentiere suppression de Tactivite mentale: 
elle est anupalabdhi, non-perception, non-apprehension. On notera 
que Sthiramati, en fait, nie le savoir ultra-conceptuel, tout 
comme le Madhyamika Bhavaviveka {Joyau dans la main) : car 
comment, en Tabsence de darsana, vision, y aurait-il jhdna, savoir? 

B — D’apres Nanda, il comporte vision et image. Done il ne 
“ realise ” pas immedialemenl la tathatd ; mais Timage qu’il se 
forme est absolument pareille a la tathatd. 

C—D’apres Dharmapala, il comporte vision mais non pas 
image. Quoiqu’U soit vision, iln’est pas conceptuel (nirvikalpaka)', 
on ne peut pas dire qu’il soil “ prenant ” (grdhaka) car il ne prend 
pas une image; mais la prise, grahana, ne lui manque pas absolu- 
ment. — n’a pas d’image: mais il nait en adherant, tai a la 
tathatd, il n’est pas a part de la tathatd. 

* 5iddhl , p 588 
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En d’autres termes, ce savoir est supra-mondain, etant “per- 
ception sans plus.” II ne developpe pas une image qu’il connaitrait, 
et c’est la loi de toutes les pensees mondaines d’etre vision et 
image, prenant et pris. N*ayant pas d’image ou de grdhya, pris, 
il ne peut etre grdhaka, preneur. Mats, dit le texte, la prise ne lui 
manque pas absolument, car il est vision (dariana) . II prend 
comme objet (alambana) la tathatd meme; il voit la tathatd. 
C’est une vision inconsciente, car elle ne se prend pas elle-meme ; 
c’est une vision qui n’oppose pas un preneur {grdhaka) a un pris 
{grdhycC) ; une vision qui ne voit aucune image, marque ou 
caractere de I’objet {alambana) . Le savoir ultra-conceptuel ne 
peut prendre ou voir la tathatd que par une parfaite adequation 
avec elle. 

4. Vijnaptimatra et tathata. 

Le vijnaptiTndtra est pensee; la tathatd est la nature propre 
{svabhdvc^ de la pensee. De meme, la tathatd est sattd, nature 
de ce qui est, sunyatd, nature de ce qui est vide: elle n’est ni satt 
4tre, ni sunya, vide. 

Le Grand Vehicule de Vijfianavada enseigne que les “ choses ” 
{dharma) sont vides, c’est-a-dire qu’elles ne possedent pas vrai- 
ment la nature que I’erreur leur attribue; le bleu est vide de la 
nature de bleu ; la pensee est vide de la nature de pensee. Leur 
vraie nature, achevee ou absolue (pan'nwpanna) , est la tathatd}^ 
Ces deux natures sont d’ordre paratantra. La pensee ne s’unit, 
ne s’integre a la tathatd qu’cn perdant le caractere de pensee. 
C’est le stade qui suit le savoir intuitif {nirvikalpaka jndna) 
auquel la pensee est vijUaptirndtra. 

La tathatd n’est pas vijiiapti, pens^ pure. Mais elle n’est pas 
a part des vijnaptis et celles-ci ne sont pas a part de fa tathatd. 
Elle est la nature meme des vijnaptis, sans etre leur cause. On 
ne peut s’empecber de penser a la “ masse intelligente ” (prajnd- 
naghana) dont parle la Brhad^ (4, 5, IS) : etrangere a la con- 

*®I1 sembfe que les textes opposent qBelqoefoZs au tvehhdva, finff Je bhdva, t't 
{Siddht, 112) Le rvabh&va est, comme oo (Lr&it, transcendant et fait figure de 
T^alite substanlielle Le bhava, lequel esl produit par les causes, qui est le tvabhava 
ou nature propre vulgaire, les quality de Uea ou de pensee, est I’existence actuelle dans 
une certaine maniire d’etre, avec une certaine essence 
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naissance (vifiam ) , laquelle ejnge la dualite, elle est la source 
ou la matiere de toute connaissance " 

IV AUDHYAMALA 

1 Pratityasamulpanna et Paratantra 
H y a deux problemes, le problenie du “ relatif, les dharmas 
qui sont produits par des causes que le Bouddha lui meme, d aprea 
une formule celebre, a expliquees, le probleme de “ I’absolu ou 
reahte, sur lequel il n’a laisse, dans les vieilles Ecntures, que des 
indications vagues D’apres le Madkyamaka, le pratityasamut- 
panna, “ ce qui est produit par les conditions,” ” ce qui est produit 
en dependance, ’ “ dependently originated,” c’est a dire le monde, 

1 existence, la transmigration (samsara ) , n’existe pas en verite 
absolue n’existe qu’en vente relative, n’existe que par relation 
“ Ceci etant, cela est, de la production de ceci, la production de 
cela ’ Aucune reelle nature propre (svahhava) de bleu, de feu, 
de sensation, etc , n’est en cause dans ce processus Le ]eu des 
conditions et des effets se poursuit Quand on comprend ce jeu, 
quand on salt qu’il est exempt de toute chose existant en soi, on 
arrive a y mettre fin 

Le pratityasamutpada, production conditionnee, c*est h sunyata, 
vacuite, cest la madhyama pratipad, chemin du milieu I-os 
cboses sont vides de "nature propre’ {svabhava) puisqu’elles 
existent par des causes qui elles memes precedent d’autres causes , 
et on ne voit pas comment une entite non vide pourrait naitre de 
SOI ou d’autres, ni comment elle pourrait penr Par ailleurs, la 
doctnne de la production conditionnee exclut les deux extremites 
(anfa) de la permanence et de la destruction {sa^ata, uccheda) , 
de 1 identite et de la difference, de I’existence et de la non existence 
(bhava, abhava) les cboses conditionnees n’existent par elles 
memes ou en elles memes , mais elles ne sont pas sans cxister a 
tilrc de causes et d’effets les cboses vides engendrent des cboses 

*’ On trouvera duns S ddki p 109 llS sombre de rcfirences nu syslime de la 
“penile immacul-e” aux 6colee qoi iadmeUent el nux eulras (LankSvalara 
I $malak rti) qui I ^nKi^eot IlroAN-TSAita condamne ce systeme. — Comparer Sfilra 
lamLird IS 10 
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vides, telle une succession de reflets. La production conditionnee 
est le chemin du miKeu de la samvrti ou apparence. 

Au pTatityasamutpanna du Madhyamaka correspond, dans 
Tecole rivale, le paratantra, “ dependant d’autrui,” “ dependant ” ; 
c’est le monde, I’existence. I^s termes sont s 3 Tionymes, mais la 
definition diflere. D*une part, car la matiere n’existe pas d’apres 
les Yogacaras, le paratantra est tout entier mental, les “pensees 
et les etats mentaux des trois mondes ” (dttacaitta) , les “ imagi- 
nations ” (parikalpa) . D’autre part, et c’est un point essential, 
a la difference du pratltyasamutpanna, le paratantra exisle en 
verite absolue. II est vrai que je pense ou imagine moi et tu, bleu, 
atman: I’objet pose ou cree par cette pensee est inexistant et on 
le dit “ imaginaire ” (parikalpita) , mais la pensee imaginante, 
produite par des pensees aussi reelles qu’elle, existe reellement. 
Cette pensee en effet, qui apparait sous le signe de la dualite, sujet 
et objet, a pour vraie nature (svabhava) I’Absolu (ou tathata) 
oil quelques-uns voient une pensee transcendante: elle est comme 
I’Absolu, pensee, mais une pensee imaginante, encombr4e des 
natures particulieres et dualistes. 

Ceci est encore une doctrine de vacuite et de milieu. La pens4e 
imaginante est, raetaphysiquement et en soi, vide de I’aspect 
dualiste qu’elle revet en fait; mais nous ne nions pas la pensee 
imaginante vide de ce qu’elle ne contienl pas, a savoirde la dualite. 
Quant a la tathata (Absolu) ,,elle existe absolument dans son 
immuable eternite: c’est eviter I’opinion de I’inexistence ; elle 
n’existe pas dans le cadre de I’apparence ou samvrti: c’est eviter 
I’opinion de I’existence. 

Le point contreverse en Asie et en Europe et que nous exami- 
nerons ici, est si le Madhyamaka admet ime Realite, un tattva, 
un paramarthasat, un “ existant absolument.” Par ailleurs, meme 
a penser qu’il admet la realite, on pent douter qu’il admette quel- 
que relation entre sa realite et les phenomenes. Les phenomenes 
existent par eux-memes phenomenalement dans la relation causale. 
Au contraire, le Vijnanavada enseigne que les phenomenes cachent 
la realite indicible et la traveslissent, mais qu’ils dependent d’elle. 
Les phenomenes sont la pens^ etemelle victime de la magie de 
la dualite. 


4 
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2 Paramarthasat ou tattva —Opinion de Th Stchebbatsky 
J’ai eu, avec Th Stcherbatskt, sur la pensee de Nagarjuna, 
une controverse qui a, par moments, tourne a la querelle Comme 
il convient a des Bodhisatlvas, nous sommes fraternellement 
reconcilies, mais le desaccord persiste chose cuneuse, et qui 
prouve notre bonne foi et la difficulte du probleme, il se fait que, 
aujourd hui, j’oceupe a pen pres la position que tenait Stcherbat 
SKY, et que, inversement, Stcherbatsky est tres proche des theses 
que ]e defendais J’ai longtemps cm (divers articles de VEncydo 
pedie de Hastings, Ntwdna, Dogme et philosophte) que le 
Madhyamaka etait “ nihilisle,” mait I’Absolu, la chose en soi 
Dans un memoire “Madhyamaka” {Melanges chinots et boutE 
dhiques 2) , ]e ghsse vers une solution moms categonque Enfin, 
dans la presente note, je me dispose a admeltre que le Madhya- 
raaka reconnait un Absolu Pour Th Stchebbatsky, qui pensait 
que le Madhyamaka ne me I’apparence en vente absolue, que 
pour affirmer I’Etre, il a dehm sa presente maniere de voir dans 
ses “Drei Richtungen” et dans ITnlroduclion a sa Traduction 
du Madhyantavibhaga 

Le point essentiel qui oppose les deux ecoles, Madhyamaka et 
Vijfianavada, est la conception de I’absolu Tandis que les Vqha- 
navadin adraettent une reahte absolue, la conscience non dif- 
ferenaee, les Madhyamika nient la possibihte d’un absolu quel 
conque Cette vente du relativisme radical, selon I’expression de 
La Vallee Poussin, “ vente vraie sinon reahte vraie,” est le 
seul principe qu’ils admettent Ce principe que le saint reahse en 
transes mystiques, n’est qu’une idee dialectique qu’on ne doit 
pas considerer comme un ens realtsstmum, “ die allumfassende 
Totahtat ” de Schayer ** 

“ The Madhyamikas admit no exception from their principle 
of Universal Relativity, no paramarthasat, no Thing in Itself 
They of course have a paramaTthasatya, or Highest Principle, 
of their own , it consists just m the demal of the Thmg in Itself, 

Die drei Riehlungen m der Pbiloeoplue det Buddhismus Roczntk Orjenialtsiyc ity 
^ 10 1934 p 1.37 — Comple rendu de C It Bibltographie bovddkique 7 8 118 

“ iladkyanUvtbkaga Bill Btiddhusa 80 (1936) p vi viii 
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the denial of every ultimate real Element in existence Tson kha- 
PA, a good judge, says in his Legs bead sthn-po that among all 
systems of philosophy, Buddhist as well as non Buddhist, there 
IS only a single one which denies every kmd of an ultimately Real, 
and this is the system of the Madhyamikas The Buddha, 
the Bodhisattva, Salvation and Nirvana are dialectical Ideas 
not realities As concepts they are constructions of our productive 
imagination, hence ultimately unreal, bden-par med (“ faux ”) , 
as the Tibetan emphatically states For the Yogacara, [the 
eight vaneties of sunyata] represent Relativity also, inasmuch as 
they are objects, but this Relativity has a subjacent Absolute 
Reality for the Madhyamikas it has none , for them it is mere 
advaya (" non duahte ”) without any eka dravya (“ unite ”) at 
the bottom ” 

Th Stcherbatskv poursuit “ But this does not all mean that 
the Madhyamikas are nihilists They were accused of nihilism by 
the polemical fervour of the Yogacaras who imputed to them the 
pnjic.vpltsaTvamsaTvena'nastt {Bodh%sattvahhumx,pp 44 “Rien 
n’existe d’aucune fajon”) They however emphatically pro 
tested agamst that accusation Relativism is not Nihihsm 
The Madhyamika philosophy is the doctrine officially professed 
by the Tibetan Church it would sound exceedingly strange if we 
should mterpret the solemn and exuberant Catholicism of that 
church as a disguised mhihsm ” 

On se demande si Th Stcherbatsky ne voyait pas plus juste 
dans sa Conception oj Buddhist Nirvana lorsqu’il definissait 
I’umvers des Madhyamikas comme " momstic ” , traduisait Nir 
vana par “ Absolute ” , interpretait Candrakirti samsaTamrva 
nay or avise^ah pratipaditdh, par we have established that there 
IS no difference between the phenomenal world and the Absolute 
(underlying it) avec la note “ This identity (de I’existence, 

nest pas ties diSale ]e crms de s entendre Les Madhyamikas ne sent pas 
des nihilistes nasUka puisqu ils admettent le monde des causes et des eHets lapparence 
ou contmgence laijivrti 1 acte la transmigration la caniere du Bodhisattva Bs 
afiinnent en samvrU en vent6 relative mats nous d t-on ils nient en paramartha en 
vente absolue S ils nient que le monde de la relativite ait quelque substrat absolu 
sils nient (et cest le point Iitigieiix) tout absolu independant du monde de la , 
lelatmte ne pouvona nous pas penser quils sont en metaphysique des nihilistes ? 
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Samsara, et du Nirvana) must evidently be understood in the 
sense that the Unity of the Absolute is the reality underlying the 
mirage of plurality ” (p. 207) . 11 notait que les dharmas (c’esU 
a-dire tous les donnes de I’existence ou du Samsara) sont ■prakrti- 
Santa, pTakrtinirvrta, essentidlement apaises, essentiellement 
“ nirvanes," ne naissant ni ne perissant- La plurality ou existence 
n’est qu’une illusion couvrant I’Unite absolue sous-jacente. 

Le Madhyamaka (CANDRAKiRTi) definit le Nirvana comnie 
“ la cessation des naissances et des morts, de I’existence. ^ Mais 
tandis que, pour un docteur comme Harivarman {Melanges 
chinois et bouddhiques 5. 201) , cette cessation est un " ne plus 
etre apres avoir ete ” le Madhyamaka enseigne que cette cessation 
ne fait rien cesser qui soil reel: elle est la fin apparente d une 
acUvite illusoire (fin d’ailleurs beatifique pour les pseudo-etres 
illusionnes) . Voir Conception of Nirvana, p. 196» oil ies mots 
entre parentheses sont ajoutes au texte pour rendre le sens: . . ■ 
when the continuity of birth and death has ceased, when there 
are neither relations nor causality, this (same world as motionless 
and eternal) is the called Nirvana.” 

3. Variety des Madhyamikas. 

H y a Madhyamikas et Madhyamikas. H semble — ^je dis, il 
semble — que Bhavavitoka (ou Bhaviveka), I’auteur du Joyau 
dans la main soil partisan de la negation. Sa pensee se resume: 

“ Ce qui nait des causes n’existe pas reellement, parce que cela 
nait des causes, comme une magie. Se qui ne nait pas des causes 
n’existe pas du tout, parce que cela ne nait pas, comme une corne 
de lievre.” 

Mais Candrakirti, qui n’est pas une mediocre autorite, 
s’occupe trop du tattva, realite, pour qu’on puisse affirmer qu il 
I’ignore: “Les choses portent une double nature constituee par 
la vue exacte et la vue erronee. Ce que voient ceux qui voient 
exactement est la reahte {tattvatparamdrtkasat) ; ce que voient 

” Milanga chmots et bouddhtques, II Oa lira notamment le chapitre sur la tathata, 
p 112, ou la tathatS est refutee en bonne et dne forme On y releve cependant plusieurs 
passages d ou 3 semble rcsulter que BluiTaTiveka, comme Ki tsang, veut quelque chose 
do plus mdicible que la tathata 
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ceux qui voient erronement est nomme la verite d’erreur (samvrti- 
satya) Et comment voient ceux qui voient exactement? Par 
la “ non-perception ” {anwpalahdhi) , eri ne voyant pas: “ Les 
cboses fausses, cheveux, etc., qui sont imaginees par la vertu de 
rophtalmie, la nature avec laquelle Thomme aux yeux sains les 
volt, c’est la realite, De meme pour les choses du triple monde, 
skandhas, etc.” On dira que cette vue est une non vue? Precise- 
ment, “ Si la verite absolue (paramdrthasatya) etait I’objet du 
corps, de la voix ou de la pensee, elle ne serait pas la verite absolue, 
elle serait la verite relative ou d’erreur (samvrtisatya) . La verite 
absolue, 6 devaputra, est audessus de toute contingence {vyava- 
hdra) , exempte de distinction, naissance, destruction, denota- 
bilite, denotation, cognoscibilite, connaissance. Elle depasse le 
savoir de rOmniscient malgre son universalile et sa perfection ” 
(Madhyamakavatara 6. 23-30) . 

Si le Madhyamaka tibetain, au lemoinnage de Tsox-kha-pa 
signale par Th. Stchebbatskt, s’arrete a nier le paramdrthasat, 
la chose en soi, telle n’est pas la position de Ej-tsano, un des 
interpretes qualifies de I’Ecole des Trois Traites.” D*apres lui, il 
est interdit de poser un paramdrthasat ; mais cette negation n’est 
pas son dernier mot. Le Madhyamaka condamne le tattva des 
autres ecoles, mais c’est pour preconiser un ineffable plus subtil ; 
vraiment etranger aux quatre alternatives que le Bouddha lui- 
meme a jadis ecartees. 

4. La droite contemplation. 

D’apres Kj-tsang, tout Tenseignement, Petit Vehicule et Grand 
Vehicule, a pour but et raison d’etre la “ droite contemplation ” 
iESS . Le Grand Vehicule est plus proehe de cette contemplation 
que le Petit.” Cependant le seui Madhyamaka, systeme des Trois 

**Ki-TaAifC autetii du SaTt^ouen hntaiM Taisho 1852 

‘^Taisho 1852, p 10, 3, 14 "Ensuite nous eiposerons les prmcipes commuus b. 
I’ensemble des SasUas Us traitent a la fois des Sutrais du Grand et da Petit Vehicule, 
(qui) paieillemeat esposent leur nuque chemm C’est pourquoi ils ont pour these 
fondaruentale la droite contemplation de non perception Seulement, dans I'enseigne* 
ment du Petit Vehicule, la droite contemidatioa est encore eloignec c’est pourquoi il 
a pour these fondamentale I’enseigncment des quatre verites Le Grand Vehicule 
expose daectement la droite contemplation c’est pourquoi les Sutras du Grand 
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Traites, I’expose d’une maniere exacte. Aussi semble-t-il que le 
Madhyamaka soit en quelque sorte exterieur aux deux Vehicules 
puisqu’il s’etablit audessus de toutes leurs tbbes positives. 

La droite contemplation (sans que Tauteur la nomme) est 
definie par Santideva {Bodhicaryavatara, 9, 33-35) dans des 
termes que Ton retrouve chez Ki-tsano, d’apres une source 
indetermin^e (comparer 7, 7) : “ Quand on prend i’idee du vide, 
quand on s’en impregne, Tidee d’existence disparait, et plus tard, 
par I’habitude de cette penste: “lUen n'existe,” Tidee du vide 
elle-meme est ebminee. En effet, quand on ne pergoit plus, par 
suite d’elimination de I’ldee d’existence, une existence qu’on puisse 
nier, comment alors se presenterait devant Tesprit la non-existence 
desormais privee de point d’appui? Et lorsque ni existence ni 
non existence ne se presentent plus devant Tesprit, alors, n’ayant 
plus matiere a affirmer et a nier, qui sont ses deux modes d’action, 
I’esprit s’apaise.” 

Cette formula indique une therapeulique, une methode pour la 
suppression de la pensee. La m^prise, grave et que j’ai jadis 
commise, est de supposer qu’id s’arrete la doctrine. Nagiirjuna 
n’est pas un rationaliste. La “non-perception,” la droite con- 
templation de non-perception,” s’apparente etroitement au citta' 
vrttinirodha des Yogasutras, a Vuparama de la Gifd (G. 20) , 

mieux encore ala mVod//asa77iapaWj,“recueilJen3entdelacessation 
de la pensee et du mental ” du plus archaique Bouddhisme. 

L’arret de la pensee du Madhyamaka n’est pas une fin ; c’est 
un commencement j c’esl la condition el I’essence de la con- 
templation exempte de dualite, ni existenee, ni non-existence, ni 
samvrti (contingence, apparence, causalite) , ni paramarthasat ou 
paramdrthasatya ou tattva (reahle., absobi^. Dana le silence 
parfait, par la suppression de tout prapaiica (discours el matiere 
du discours) , I’ascete atteint la droite contemplation qui va a 
rineffable.'* 

Toutefois, pour que le jeu reussisse, pour que I’opposition de 

Vihicule ont pareillement pour fondamcBtale la droite contemplation de non- 
^reeption de n<m.dua3it^ Seulement, eo ce qui conceme le moyen, il y a difference, 
" (Ce ime m’a signale par M Paul Demieville. 

(>>mparer ce qui a dit ci-dessas, p 144. du ntrvilalpakajnana de Sthiramati 
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Texistence et de la non-existence conduise I’ascete a la droite 
contemplation, Tascete ne doit pas prendre ” la vacuite (ou non- 
existence) , ne doit pas " mal prendre ” la vacuite. “ Le grand 
saint a enseigne que les dharmas sont vides pour ecarter toutes 
les opinions. Done celui qui voit I’existence du vide, les Bouddhas 
ne le convertissent pas. L’eau est capable d’etemdre le feu } mais 
si I’eau fait sourdre le feu, que faudra-t-il employer pour eteindre 
le feu? L’aneantissement et la permanence sont le feu, et le vide 
est capable de detruire ces deux opinions; mais, si on s’attache 
au vide, il n’est pas de remede qui puisse detruire.” (Ki-tsang, 
p. 7, 1,11.) 

Les ecoles, Madhyamaka et Yogacara, s^accusent mutuellement 
de mal prendre la vacuite, sunytad. Le Yogacara croit que le 
Madhyamaka s’attache a la vacuite comme a une negation ; que, 
par consequent, il tombe dans Fextremite de la non-existence, 
aawam sarvena ndsti, et perd le chemin du milieu (Asanga, 
Yogasdstra) . Le Madhyamaka repousse cette critique. H ne 
s’arrete pas a la negation; il ne se fixe pas dans la vacuite, qui 
d’aprfes lui, est uniquement purgative. Et a son tour il critique. 
Faut-il, pour elimlner la maladie de la negation ou de la vacuit4, 
prendre comme remMe I’affirmalion de I’existence? Or telle est, 
d’apres le Madhyamaka, I’erreur du Yogacara. 

Definir la vacuite en termes de tathatd, bhutakoti, dnimittat 
paramdrthatd, dharmadhdtu {Madhydntavibhdga) , dire qu’on la 
" realise,” qu’on se la rend presente par un certain savoir superieur 
(Siddhi) ; qu’elle est aussi bien satid, nature de ce qui est, que 
sunyatd, nature de ce qui est vide (Siddhi) ; que, sous I’aspect de 
corps du Bouddha (ou elle est pratiquement ce qu’elle est essen- 
tiellement), on doit lui reconnaitre les attributs d’eternite, de 
beatitude, de personnalite, de purete (nitya, sukha, dtma, Suetpa- 
ramitd [Uttaratantra, 106]), n’est-ce pas, quoi qu’on en dise, 
faire de la vacuite un Absolu? En vain pretend-on eliminer la 
maladie de la croyance au monde apparent, par la vacuite, si la 
vacuite est, a son tour confue comme une forme superieure 
d’existence ou d’etre. 

Les Sutras enseignent la permanence {saddsthdyitd, Nirv'ana- 
sutra) , mais cette doctrine est visiblement d’ordre preliminaire 
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(prat/oga). Les Sutras conticnnent I’intcntion du Bouddha, mais 
souvent, en raison des dispositions des fidcles, ils dissimulenl cette 
intention, comme on voit par la distinction et I’ctude des cinq 
periodes de I’enseignemcnt. C’csl pourquoi “les anciens systcmes 
perdent I’intention du Bouddha. Ils ne distinguent pas la vcrite ” 
(Ki-tsang, G. 1 , 15) . Lc seui Nagaiijuka enscigne le vrai chemia 
du milieu; il est le seul Madhyamika. Ce n’esl pas quc les anciens 
systemes soient faux ou “de travcrs,” mnisilsatteigncntsculcment 
le preUminaire. Disons qu’ils sent vcrite de moyen ou “rectitude 
de yong ill.” Nacajijuna les ccartc ou, plus exactement, les 
depasse. C’est pourquoi un interpretc japonais a pu dire que la 
doctrine du Madhyamaka n’est ni cclle du Petit Vehicule, ni celle 
du Grand: maniere de parler inexactc car lc Madhyamaka est la 
fleur du Grand Vehicule.'* 

Cette doctrine condamne la Iheorie de I’existence (Petit 
Vehicule) et la theorie de la vacuite que des docteurs du Grand 
Vehicule muent en realite (tattva) sous les noms de tathat& ou 
de dharmadhatu ou encore de Nirvana. C’est avee raison que Th. 
Stcherbatsky dit que le Madhyamaka ccartc le paramarihasat, 
la chose existant en soi, I’Absolu. Sa vacuite est tout uniment le 
fait que les choses (dharma) n*ont pas de nature propre; clle 
n’est pas, comme celle du Yogac.ara une certaine “ nature des 
choses” {dharmata) vide de la nature propre faussementaltribuee 
aux choses. Elle est toute negative; mais le Madhyamaka ne 
s’arrete pas a la negation, qui n’est qu’un remede, un prayoga. 

5. Les deux verites. 

Les docteurs du Grand Vehicule disent que I’enseignemenl du 
Bouddha repose sur la distinction des deux vw^itfe, verite de 

Ryauon FojisniMA, Bovddhume jajnnou, 18S9, p 68, d’apres B Nanjio, Short 
History of the Twelve Japanese Buddhut SeeU, 1887 (Le chapitre sur la secte des 
Trois Traites est de Kocho Ocracsn) '‘Quant a la doctrine de celle secte qui n’«t 
m celle du Mahayana m celle du Hmayana. elle peut se ifaumer en ces quelqucs mols 
a vente nest nen que I’etat despnt de ceux qu» amvent au point de la non- 
ai^uisilioa (anupalabdht) ou lidee du beant et le Tcxistence disparail absolument 

online dont la juste meditation atlemt cette profondeur devient Bouddha ” 

V «tte declaration de Ki ts&hg <5, 2, 27)- *‘Le syslfeme du Grand 

,*j ^ <»upe completement le Samsara e’est la ‘ vue d’aneantissement ’ (ucehe- 
. j *°**’S®® *1“® Is Nirvana est etemel e'est la ' vue de permanence ' (rwva- 

a Tsfi) n a done a la fois les deux vues eironea 
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samvrti et verite de paramdrtha. Cette distinction n’est pas in- 
connue du Petit Vehicule. Maisily a difference. Pour le Sarvasti- 
vada, est existant du point de vue duparamartlia (paramdrthasat ) , 
c’est-a-dire absolument, vraiment, ce qui ne peut etre “ fendu ” 
ou analyse: c’est-a-dire les donnes elementaires, I’atome, les 
moments de sensation, etc. Ce qui est compos^ aggr^at, serial, 
existe seulement du point de vue de la samvrti: ce mot a le meme 
sens que le pali sammuti et signifie “ opinion vulgaire.” L’exemple 
classique est la foret: la forel existe pour I’opinion {samvrtisat ) , 
ou par designation (prajnaptisat) , I’arbre etant, par rapport a 
la foret, existant absolument ou reellement {paramarthasat) . Le 
proces d’analyse peut etre poursuivi: I’arbre n’a qu’une existence 
de designation {prajuaptisat) par rapport aux branches, etc., par 
rapport aux grands elements et aux atomes. De meme la personne 
{pudgala) n’est en realite qu’un aggregal des elements {skandhas) , 
qu’une serie des moments {ksana) d’existence de ceux-ci. (Voir 
M&.anges chinois et bouddkiques 5, Note sur les deux verites ) 
On voit bien que cette theorie,— qui, en termes techniques, est 
la negation de I’existence r^lle du " tout ” (avayavin) , simple 
collection des parties (avayava) , — souleve des problemes difBciles: 
la foret n’est que des arbres, raais elle a un emploi qui n’appartient 
pas aux arbres pris un a un. De meme la s4rie des pens^es 
{samtdna) n’est que la suite des moments (ksana) de pensee: il 
n’empeche que la serie n’existe pas dans chaque moment, et qu’elle 
possede une activite propre. Mais on peut dire que nos textes, 
s’ils signalent ces problemes, ne s’y arrelent pas. Pour les philoso- 
phies du Petit Vehicule, les choses (dharmas) produites par les 
causes existent absolument, avec leur nature propre (svahhdva ) , 
matiere, sensation, etc. Les d/tarmos ne sont pas " vides ” (siinya) , 
Mais la personne (pudgala) n’a qu’une existence nominale ou de 
designation (prajdaptisat) : elle est vide de nature propre. En 
termes techniques, le Petit Vehicule “ orthodoxe ” (Sarvastivada, 
Sautrantika) , a I’exclusion des Valsiputrlyas et de leur groupe 
(qui sont des personnalistes, pudgalavadin) , professe la pudgala- 
sunyatd, la doctrine que le pudgala est vide. 

Dans le Grand Vehicule, d’aprfe I’etymologie regue, samvrti 
signifie “ ce qui couvre, ce qui cache,” le phenomene, I’apparence. 
Le Grand Vehicule professe la dharmasunyatd, “ vacuite des 
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dharmas,' vacmte de Tapparcnce Les dharmas quo le Petit 
Vehicule considerc corame " existant absolument ” {paramartha 
sat) n’existent, tels quels, que pour la samvrtt, parce que, amsi 
qu’il a ete exphque ci dessus, ils sent produits par les causes et 
les conditions {hetupratyaya) Ils sent vides de la nature propre 
que nous leur attnbuons Cc n’est pas qu’ils n’existent pas ils 
sont par definition, “ existence ’* Cc n’est pas qu’ils n’agissent 
pas des dharmas existant en soi seraient etemels et ammobiles, 
au contraire les dharmas, fabnques par les causes, sont eux memes 
causes La vraie nature des dharmas est leur \acuite (sunyata) 
meme , leur realite (tattva) est leur inexistence (abJiava) en soi 
Telle est la vente vraie {paramarthasatya) ou la realite (tattva) 
de la samvrii ou de I’apparence 

A la vente, la samvrti est “ droite,” car elle est, en quelque 
fajon, liberee des deux extremites ou faussetes de I’existcnce et la 
non existence De ce qui est par ** designation ” {prajhaptt) , on 
ne peut dire que cela existe absolument, on ne peut pas dire que 
cela n’existe pas d’une certaine maniere En ce qui conceme le 
tattva, mSme remarque On ne peut pas dire qu’il n’existe pas 
absolument, on ne peut pas dire qu’il cxiste d’une maniere quel 
conque Mais la “ rectitude ” de la samvrti et du tattva est 
d’ordre pratique (yong) , non metaphysique (t't , car Tun et 
1 autre mettent en oeuvre des concepts, el les concepts, par 
definition, sont inexacts 

II resle done que la doctrine des deux ventes aboutit a une 
contradiction qui n’est pas satisfaisante Affirmer en samvrti, 
nier en paramartha, e’est opposer I’existence et la non existence 
Tel n’est pas le chemin du milieu " Le savoir superficiel volt que 
les dharmas existent ou n’existent pas On est des lors incapable 
de voir le Dharma paisible qiu delruit toutes les vues ” (Ki tsang, 
P 2, 3) Le probleme sera resolu si on rejette la samvrtt et le 
paramartha, I’existence et la non existence Amsi qu’il a ete 
exphque ci dessus, la negation (sunyata, non existence) detruit 
I’affirmation (samvrti, existence), et elle meme, I’objet jadis 
affirme etant detruit, faute d’objet, disparait de I’espnt hbere, 
en efiet, de 1 appareil conceptuel Les deux extremites (antd) 
sont evitees ou suppnmees C est la le chemin du miUeu , il aboutit 
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a la droite contemplation qui, par la " non-perception ” {anupa- 
labdht) du faux, va a Tineffable et impensable principe. Ce prin- 
cipe est etranger a la notion des dharmas lesquels, une fois poses, 
ne peuvent etre qu’existants ou inexistants. 

La vraie nature des dharmas n’est ni samvrti, ni sunyatd (ou 
tattva) . “ A I’endroit de eette nature, les paroles meurent, la 
reflexion s’arrete.” C’est la le principe ” {t‘i) qui est absolument 
“ droit ” parce qu’il rompt toute faussete. Ainsi seront expliquees 
les equivalences paradoxales enseignees dans le Sutra: qu’il n’y 
a pas de difference entre le samsdra (processus des dharmas) et le 
nirvana (fin de ce processus) ; que le rupa ou couleur est la 
sunyatd, que la sunyatd est rupa. En d’autres termes, il y a, du 
point de vue metaphysique, identite entre la samvrti, existence, 
et le paramdrtha (tattva) , inexistence. Leur opposition est du 
domaine de I’apparence: elle est vraie, cependant, non-fausse, 
“ droite ” 5 mais cette verite, cette rectitude est de prayoga, 
preliminaire, preparatoire, pratique. 

6. La dharmasunyata et le Petit V^hicule. 

On admet generaleraent que la dharmasunyata caracterise le 
Grand Vehicule, est inconnue du Petit. Cependant: 

1 — Samyutta 3. 142: “ La maliere est semblable h un flocon 
d’ecume, la sensation a une bulle dans Feau, la perception (samjnd) 
a un mirage, les samskdras au bananier, la connaissance a une 
magie ” (voir, Madhyamakdvatdra 20-22, d’autres textes) . 

2 — Qu’est la doctrine des trois recueillements (sunyatd, dni- 
mitta, apranihita) sinon une discipline de la dharmasunyata,^ 
(Abhidharmakosa 8. 184) . 

3 — ^Ki-tsang observe que les quatre grands Sravakas du Lotus 
(Adhimuktiparivarta, debut) exposent le vide qu’ils ont obtenu, 
et declarent: “Nous avons longuement pratique le dharma vide, 
sans naissance et sans destruction, ni petit ni grand, pur (andsrava) , 
inconditionne (asamskrta) . Mais nous n’avons pas produit 
d’attachement a Fendroit du sapience — savoir des Bouddhas.”*® 

La citation n’est paa litterale, car on a, dans I’^Uon sanscnte . . . bhagavaio 
dkarman deiayamS.n<uya sunyatanirruttapmwAxttim tarvam avijlaiTvio ndsmabhir efu 
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Us ont vu la double vacuitc du pudgala et des dharmas: ils se 
sont crus en possession du Nirvana. 

4 ^Enfin, il y a un systcme, cclui dc IIahivahman, auteur de 

la Tattvasiddhi, qui, d’apres quelques uns, fait Ic pent entre les 
deux Vehicules, parce qu’il enseigne la dharmamnyatd. Ki-tsang 
demontre, par dix arguments, que le livrc dc IlAniVAHMAN est de 
Petit Vehicule, notamment parce que sa dharmabunyata, comme 
celle des Grands Sravakas du Lotus, differe sous quatre aspects 
de la dharmasunyatd du Grand Vehicule (p. 4, 1, 27) . Bien que 
les explications ne soient pas tres claircs, on y peut apprendre 
quelque chose. 

a — ^Le Petit Vehicule (Haiuvarman notamment) brise les 
dharmas et montre qu’ils sont vidcs. Lc Grand montre que la 
“ nature originelle ” est vide et calme. 

b— Le Petit enseigne les deux vacuites des choses de Texistence 
ou des trois dhdtus: sa vacuity est clroite. Le Grand enseigne les 
deux vacuites des trois dhdtus et de ce qui est exterieur aux trois 
dhatus' sa vacuite est longue. 

c — ^Le Petit enseigne la vacuitc mois n’enscigne pas la non- 
vacuity, le Grand enseigne la vacuite et ex{)lique la non-vacuite. 
Le Nirvanasutra dit: “ Le Sravaka voit seulement la vacuite et 
ne voit pas la non-vacuite. Le sage voit les deux. La vacuite, e’est 
Texistence (ou samsara) ; la non-vacuite, e’est le Grand Nirvana. 

V MAllAPADESA , KALAPADESA 

1 — ’expression mahd-padesa est connue de longue date par le 
Digha. 2, p. 123, et VAnguttara. 2, p, 167. Elle a ete commentee 
par Buddhaghosa, Rhys Davids et O. Francxe.*^ H s’apt de 

buddhadkarmesu . sprhodbhavtta~'LA versioa de BuRhOur est correcte, Eeb** 
mtcoduit une negation non justifiee 

* Buddhaghosa mahapadesa it vuihS oJLom maka apadese vS buddhadayo mahanti 
mahante apadmtva vuttant mahakamnam ft attko 
Rhys Davids Duilogues “the causes (authorities) alleged ■when referring to 
Buddha and other great men Hesile entre “ true authorities ” et “ great authorities 
{Dialogues, II, 133) 

O Francke, Dtgka iji Ausioahl vbenetzt, ISIS " apadesa wohl wortlich Hinweis 
(aul eme Autontat) ”, d’ou la traduction “ Ich will zu euch reden von den snez 
hohea Autoiitaten, auf die euch heruft ” 
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Tauthenticite des textes sacres. Bhagavat enseigne quatre grandes 
regies ou references. Quiconque propose im texte comme parole du 
Bouddha, se refere soit au Bouddha lui-meme qu’il a entendu, 
soit a une communaute , . Si un bhilddiu dit: * J’ai entendu 
ceci de Bhagavat.’ Ceci est Dharma, Vinaya, Enseignement 
(sasana) du Maitre,* il faut voir si ce texte {'padavyanjandni) se 
trouve dans le Sutra; apparait dans le Vinaya.” Si non, rejetez 
en disant: * Ceci n’est pas la parole de Bhagavat.’ Si oui. . . 

De meme, quand un texte est propose (2) — sur I’autorite de “ la 
communaute de tel endroit, communaute ou il y a des anciens 
(thera) , des Chefs (J-pamokhd) ; 3 — sur I’autorite de nombreux 
Anciens de tel endroit, instruits, ayant regu TEcriture,®* connais- 
sant le Dharma, le Vinaya, le Sommaire {Tnatikadhara) ; 4 — sur 
I’autorite d’un Ancien instruit, ayant regu TEcriture, connaissant 
le Dharma le Vinaya, le Sommaire.” 

2 — ^L’expression kdlapadesa se rencontre dans deux paragraphes 
du Bodhisattvahhumi (ed. Wogiiiaba, 1930-1936) conjuguee a 
mahapade$a. Nous ne possedons pas de glose et sommes m4dio- 
crement eclaires par le contexte.** Definition de la samyakdntana, 
"reflexion correcte,” p. 108. Le Bodbisattva examine ralionel- 
lement {yuhtya) certains points ; a d’autres, il croit simplement. 
H prend recours {pratisaTana) dans le sens, non pas dans le texte 
(vyafijanesu) . Il connait exactement le kaldpadesa et les mahd- 

La formule sanscrite, deTeloppemeol de la formxde pUie, nous fut conntie d’abord 
par le commantateur du BodhicaryavatSra 9 42 ** Ce qui nous arrive comme parole 
du Bouddha tradiUonellement par la succession des maltres et des disciples, ce qui se 
tiouve dans le Sutra, apparait dans le Vinaya, ne contredit pas la vente ou nature 
des dioses, c’est parole du Bouddha”, SulrSlamkaTa 1 10 “Ce qui se trouve dans le 
Sutra ” Yad guruitsyaparamyarayamnayagatam buddhavaeanatvena yae ea sutre 
vataratt vtnaye aarndnyate dharmatim ca no vtlomayati tad buddkavacaTiam — ^Fah 
tutte e’eva otaranti vinaye ea aandiasanti 

Childers (JRAS , n s 4, 829) cite nn commentaiie tardif, CuUasaddaniti, “ Bhagavat 
enseigne sans contredire la vente,” dkamvutaabkavam avtlomento D’apres S Levi, 
trad du SutralamJcara, p 10, note 

Agatagama, “ holding the faith as banded down by tradition,” “ die Lehr Uber- 
lieferung keimen ” Voir le bon article de Palt Text Diet , a voc Sgama 

**A signaler aussi Stkadsamvecaya, p 63 autramnayasikaa anapeJcjya kalopadeaa- 
nakapadeaan apahaya D’apres Rouse Bendall (trad dans Jnduin Texts Senea, 
1922) “They disregard the Scriptures, the Rules and the Disapbne, and ahandon 
the great principles and the precepts of casuistry," avec une note “ precepts of the 
Black One, apparently ” 
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padesas . . Parmi les points de doctrine (dharma) sur lesquels 
il a rationelleraent reflechi, il en est oil son intelbgence {buddhi) 
ne penMre pas. Il y croit, disant: “ Ceci est du domine du 
Bouddha, non du domame de mon intelligence il ne rejette pas 
ces points et demeure irreprochable. Prenant recours dans le sens, 
non dans le texte, il entre dans tous les discours intentionels 
(sarndhayavacana) des Bouddhas Bhagavats. Habile en kola- 
padesa-mahapadesay^^ rien ne pent le faire choir du vrai sens 
{tattvdrtka) . 

Le Bodhisattva eeoute la loi (Dharma) en se preocuppant du 
sens (aTthaTthin) , non des syllabes. Prenant son recours dans le 
sens, il eeoute avec respect la loi, raeme quand elle est enseignee 
d’une maniwe vulgaire {prakrtayapivacd' enpracrit^) . Hconnait 
exactement le kaldpadesa et le mahapadesa: les connaissant, il 
a recours dans la raison (yukti) et non dans les personnes (pudgala) 
en disant* “ Ces textes (dharma) sont dits par un Ancien ou par 
un homme instruit (abhtjnata) ou par le Tathagata, ou par le 
Samgha.” Ayant recours dans la raison, non dansdespersonnes,!! 
ne choit pas du vrai sens et ne depend pas d’aulrui (parapratyaya) 

*' MS kalapadtiamahapadesa^ ca nag po 63(0*1 pa doA chen po 6j(on pa rnami * 
kalapaitsam mahapaduama co 

On nolera que kola aignifie cerl&ioement “ noir ’ , le tibetsm a nop-po, HiUAN isano, 
hex (clef 203) et an (clef 1C9) “noir” oq “obscur” 

Le tibetain tradurt apadexa par betan-pa nirdeta, indication, instruction Le cbinois 
a parole enseignement 

En comprenant kala " temps ” on aurait un sens faale kaldpadesa, regies de 
circonstance C’est le “ casuistry ” de Bekdall-Rodbe Mais la signification “ noir 
est imposee par les traducteurs Parnii les choses noires, le kalasutra (chmois chtng 
ne, "corde encre," cordesu de charpentier, cordeau trempe dans I’encre, regie) 
CouTREun donne un exemple *' Comme le cordeau pour les lignes bris^es et les Iignes 
droites " qui correspond 6 une des definitions du mot Jttfro de la Vibhasa (p b59, col 
S) ^lonma a eludi^ le kSlasutta des sources poltes {jStaka S 405, Mtlxnda, 413) qui 
devienl 1 mslrument de supplice de 1 enfer Kalasutra dans le Mahdvastu Le charpentier 
se nomme sutradkaTa parce qu’il se serl de cet instrument {JPTS 1884, 76) 

La Vtbkasa explique le mot tutra au sens de ** lier rcunir ” '* comme un fil lis 
fleurs, de meme la parole du Bouddha empile le sens, groupe les formules comme *!«* 
cboses sont transiloires,’ coiffe la pensee des etres ” Et au sens de “ couper graver” 
coupant les longueurs superflues prenant le pado-artfca, raclant (ou gravanl) le 
romme lonvtier au moyen de la corde-enae au moyen du fil noirci, cquamt sa piece 
lau je ne voudrais pas attacher quelque importance h ce rapprochement 
kSlapadeiamahSpadesakusala 

kaldpadesarn co mahdpadesam ca Le premier ca cst omis dans C 
The editors have the great regret to announce that smee preparmg the above 
article Professor de La Vallee Poussm died im "Fell in io« w fhnni ibe oonorlundy 


LEARNED CELEBRITIES * 

A cniTICISM or the contucuns and the moists 

BY 

Han Tm t2u 

Translated nr W. K. Liao 

This article u one of Die best knoini writings b/ Ilan Fei tzQ (? 333 B C) , whose 
complete norka I hare rcce&lly renclertd into English The whole translation is 
based mainly on the best Chmese lest, \\Asa listen shcn’s The II orJLr o/ JIan Fet izH 
vnth Collected Commniana* (1693) with the recent explicative edition of the text 
with a Japanese translation and notes (193t) by T IlnuxAnA* as reference It will 
appear m a forthcoming volume together with a companion work, “ Ilan Fet tzQ, the 
Crowning Glory of Chmese Legalism ** m which I have attempted a critical exposition 
of the mam trends of the author's thought Inasmuch as it u the first translation of 
Han Fei tr&'a complete works into a Western language, it probably msolves incorrect or 
inaccurate points Therefore any emendations or elucidationa suggested by the reader 
will be most welcome— \\ K L 

In the present nge, the celebrities for learning arc the Literati 
and the Moists. The supreme figure of the Lilerali was K'unq 
C h*iu [Confucius] j the supreme figure of the Moists, Mo Ti Since 
the death of Confucius, there have appeared among the Literati 
the School of Tzu-chang,* the School of Tzu-ssQ,® the School of 
Yen,* the Scliool of Mevg,® the School of Cn‘i-TiAO,* the School 
of CnuNG-LiANO,* the School of Sun,’® and the School of Yo- 


’ 1310^ The English rendenng by L T Cdcw is “Upholding Learning ” which is 
incorrect <v Liang, Ilitlory of Chtnete Poltticat Thought, p 139 n B) [Editors* 
iroTE It IS regrettable that distance prevents the obtamuig of a fuller justification 
from Mr Liao He is probably analyzing the term by analogy with whereas 

hir Ch'en has interpreted htien as a verb The evidence immediately at our disposal 
does not determine a choice ] 


■ffrmits'if.wt:?*??? 

* the pen name of CnuAW Sun shih ® disaple of Confucius 

* ^ was the pen name of Kir«o Chi grandson of Confucius 

* Si refers to Yev Hui (0PI) an emment disciple of Confucius 
’ ^ refers to Mencius, who studied under Tafi-sstt 

refers to Cn'i-tiAO ICai a disciple of Confucius 

* b'ed durmg the Era of the Wamng Slates but his biography is not clearly 


known 

If relers to Sun Cb'mg (5f known belter 
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CHENG “ Since the death of Mo tzu, there have appeared among 
the Moists the School of Hsiang lt,** the School of Hsiang fu 
and the School of Teng Ling” Thus, after Confucius and Mo 
tzu, the Literati have divided into eight schools and the Moists 
into three In what they accept and what they reject they are 
contrary to and different from one another but each claims to 
be the orthodox Confucian or Moist Now that Confucius and 
Mo tzu are not able to come to life again, who can determine the 
correctness of learning thereafter? 

Confucius and Mo tzu both followed Yao and Shun, though 
they differed in matters of acceptance and rejection, yet each 
claimed to represent the true Yao and Shun Now that Yao and 
Shun are not able to come to life again, who can deternune 
genumeness as between the Literati and Moists? For our people, 
who have passed through the time of Yu“ and Hsia^“ upwards 
of seven hundred years, and through the Ym and Chou” 
Dynasties upwards of two thousand years, it is impossible to 
determine whether the Literati or the Moists are right Now, if 
anybody wants to scrutimze the ways of Yao and Shun dating 
from three thousand years ago, is it possible to insist upon such 
an effort? 

To insist upon anything that has no corroborating evidences, 
IS stupid , to abide by anything that one can not be sure of, is 
self deceptive Therefore, those who freely quote the early kings 
and dogmatically speak on behalf of Yao and Shun, if not stupid, 
must be deceitful Studies so stupid and deceptive and actions 
so heretical and contradictory as these are never approved by 
the mtelligent ruler 

The Moists, for funeral ntes, wear wmter clothes m winter days 
and summer clothes m summer days, make coffins three inches 


refers to Yo-chenq Tzfi-chiin who waa 

Shen Tsenq Shen being a famous disciple of Confucius 

” refers to IIsunc-li Ch lo 
IS not dearly known 


disciple of Tsesq 


^ was a famous Moist from the South mentioned by Chuang tzu 
K the surname of Emperor Shun (traditionally dated 2255 2205 B C ) 
Jl was the name of the dynasty (2205 1766 B C ) founded by King Yd 
^Nith Kao Ileng end shiHild be mterchanged 
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thick of Paulownia, and observe only three months’ mourning 
Regarding this as a frugal act, the ruler of the age respects them 
The Literati, on the contrary, for the sake of funeral observance 
break up the family and give the sons in pawn to compensate for 
their losses , and observe three years’ moummg till they break 
down their health and have to walk with the aid of canes Re 
gardmg this as an act of filial piety, the ruler of the age respects 
them But in fact, to approve the frugality of hXo tzu one has 
to reprove Confucius for his extravagance, to appro\e the fihal 
piety of Confucius one has to reprove Mo tzu for his impiety 
Now, piety and impiety, frugality and extra\ agance, all are found 
among the Literati and the Moists alike, and the sovereign respects 
them equally 

According to the theory of Cn*i tiao,’* one should not slacken 
his facial colour in front of others nor should he bhnk his eyes 
around even in face of dangers , if he acts wrong be should giv e 
way even to men and women servants, and if be acts nght, he 
should assert himself even before the feudal princes Regarding 
this as an act of integrity, the ruler of the age respects him Again, 
according to the teachmg of Sijng Jung tzu,** one should delight 
m a non combattant attitude towards opponents and approve of 
non retaliatory actions against enemies , if cast into prison, he 
should not be ashamed, and, if insulted, he should not feel 
humiliated Regarding this as an attitude of magnanimity, the 
ruler of the age respects him But in fact, to approve the integnty 
of Cn‘i TiAO one has to reprove Sung Jung for his forgiv eness , 
to approve the generosity of Sung Jung one has to reprove 
Cn‘i TIAO for his fierceness Now, generosity and integrity, for- 
giveness and fierceness, all are found in these two philosophers 
alike, and the Lord of hlen respects them equally 

Inasmuch as stupid and decepti\e studies and heretical and 
contradictory theories are in conflict while the Lord of Men 

** 19 found in Uie impenal edition 

*• Thu Ch I TIAO must be d llerent from the one already mentioned 
Thu means he should mamtain hu dign ty 
Thu means he should stand firm 

** refers to Strvo Ilsmg a famous Mout of the Stale tX Soez, 

who advocated pacifism 
5 
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tolerates them equally, the gentry within the seas have neither 
definite forms of speech nor constant standards of conduct In 
deed, ice and charcoal do not share the same \ essel and last long, 
winter and summer do not come at the same time Likewise, 
heretical and contradictory studies do not stand together and j et 
permit orderly government Now that heretical studies are equally 
heeded and contradictory theories are absurdly acted upon, how 
can there be other than chaos? If the ruler tolerates such studies 
and acts upon such theories, he is bound to repeat the same errors 
in gov eming the people 

The learned men of the present age, when they speak on political 
order, mostly say “ Give land to the poor and the destitute, and 
thereby provide men of no property with enough ” However, if 
there are men who w ere ongraally the same as others but hav e 
of themselves become able to be completely self supporting even 
without the advantage of prosperous years or supplementary m 
comes it must be due, if not to their diligence, then to their 
frugahtj Again, if there are men who were originally the same 
as others but have of themselves become poor and destitute even 
without any suffering from famine and drought, or illness and 
affliction, or calamity and catastrophe, it must be due, if not to 
their extravagance, tlien to their laziness Extravagant and lazy 
persons are poor, diligent and frugal persons are nch Now, if 
the sovereign levies money from the nch in order to distnbute 
alms among the poor, it means that he robs the diligent and 
frugal and rewards the extravigint and lazy Naturally, d he 
desires to make the people speed up their work and restrain their 
expenditure, he finds its impossible 
Non suppose jou keep a number of books, practise the art of 
nghlcousnc«s, would not enter any city that was m danger, would 
not stay in military camps, and would not exchange a hair from 
his ehin for anj great profit in All under-Heaven Then be sure 
the ruler of this age will respect him therefor, honounng his was 
dom, exalting his conduct, and regarding him as a gentleman de- 
spising material trifles and esteeming meaningful life Indeed, the 
reason that the sovereign offers good fields and large houses and 
establishes ranks and bounties, is to induce the people to sacrifice 
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their lives. Yet as long as the sovereign honours the gentlemen 
who despise material trifles and esteem meaningful life, it is im- 
possible to have the people sacrifice their lives for his royal cause. 

Now suppose you keep a number of books, practise the art of 
speaking, gather a band of pupils, indulge in culture and learning, 
and discuss theories, then be sure the ruler of this age will respect 
you therefor, saying, “To respect worthy gentlemen is the w’ay 
of the early kings.” Indeed, those who are taxed by the magis- 
trates are the farmers, while those W'ho are maintained by the 
sovereign arc the learned gentlemen. As farmers, the former are 
the more heavily taxed; as learned gentlemen, the latter are the 
more greatly rewarded. Hence it is impossible to require the 
people to work hard and talk little. 

Again, suppose you build a standard of fidelity, blend all clever 
principles,** maintain strict self-control, do not act aggressively, 
and be sure to pursue anybody with your sword w'henever his 
reproachful words pass into your cars, then the ruler of this age 
will honour you as a self-respecting gentleman. Indeed, as long 
as the merit of head-cutting in war is not rewarded but the bravery 
of family quarrels is celebrated with honours, it is impossible to 
require the people to fight hard and resist enemies and have no 
private quarrels. The state, in time of peace, maintains the 
Literati and the cavaliers, and, once emergency comes, engages 
the armed ofiicers. Thus, those who arc maintained are not the 
ones engaged ; those who arc engaged are not the ones maintained. 
That is the reason why there is disorder. 

Further, the Lord of Men, in listening to a learned man, if he 
approves his words, should officially put them into practice, and 
appoint the person to office ; and, if he reproves him for his w ords, 
should get rid of the person and put an end to his heretical doc- 
trine. Of today, however, what is regarded as right is not officially 
put into practice, and what is regarded as wrong is not stamped 
out as heretical doctrine. Thus, the right is not used, the wrong 
not stopped ; which is the way to chaos and ruin. 

Tan-t‘ai Tzu-yii ** had the manners of a gentleman. Consider- 

’* The Tao Uang edition reads fffl for 

** was a disciple of Confactus 
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ing him a man of promise, Chung m took him into service, and, 
after having dealt with him for a long time, found his deeds not 
equal to his looks Agam, Ts‘a Yu’s speech was elegant and 
refined Considermg him a man of promise, Chung m took him 
into service, and, after having dealt with him for a long time, 
found his wisdom falling short of his eloquence Hence Confucius 
said “ In takmg a man on the basis of his manners I made a 
mistake in choosmg Tzu yu , m taking a man on the basis of his 
words I made a mistake m dioosmg Ts‘a Yu ” Thus, notivith 
standing his ivisdom Chung m expressed regretful sighs for his 
misjudgment of reahties Now that the new debaters of today 
are even more reckless than Ts‘a Yu, and the ruler of this age 
in hstemng to them is even more susceptible to delusion than 
Chung ni, if the sovereign appoints any rhetorician to oflace on 
account of dehght in his words, how can mistakes be avoided? 
For instance, "Wei trusted to the eloquence of Meng Mao” and 
met the disaster at the foot of Mt Hua Again, Chao trusted to 
the eloquence of Ma fu ** and expenenced the calamity of Ch'ang- 
p'lng These two instances well illustrate the error in trustmg 
to eloquence 

Indeed, if only the heated and hammered tin is inspected and 
only the blue and yellow gleams are observed, even Ou Yeh 
cannot ascertain the quality of a sword But if you hit snow 
geese and wild geese m water with the sword and kill ponies and 
horses on land with it, then even men and women servants, 
Ignorant as they are, are not m doubt whether the sword is blunt 
or sharp If only the teeth in the mouth are examined and the 
formal features are surveyed, then even Po Yo ** could not be 
sure of the quality of a horse But if you harness it to a cart and 
sec the place where it stops, then even men and women ser\ 'ints 
arc not in doubt whether it is a hack or a good horse Similarly* 

was a disCTple of Confucius 

*' 3i.9n commander of the army of was defeated by Pai Chi m 

Stlh year of King Wu of Ch m and the 4lli year of King An li of Wei (473 ® ^ \ 

” the style of Chao who was defeated by Pai Chi w tie 

6lh year of King Iliiao-cheng of ^bto (460 B C) 

” V^lfi a famous smith m the State of Chao should be read 
'* (ft *a* * famous horseman 
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if onl^ nmnncrs nnd clothes arc looked at and only words and 
phrases arc listened to, then c\cn Chung ni cannot ascertain the 
pcrsomlitj of a gentleman But if jou lest him wath an official 
commission nnd hold him responsible for any work done, then 
c\cn the mediocre man is not in doubt whether he is stupid or 
intelligent 

Therefore, ns to the subordinates of the intelligent lord, prime 
ministers must ha\e arisen from among the distnct magistrates 
and gallant generals must haac emerged from among the squads 
of soldiers If persons who ha\c rendered meritorious services are 
alwajs rewarded, then the greater the ranks nnd bounties the bet- 
ter encouraged they wall be Again, if the offices arc clc\ ated and 
ranks are promoted, then the larger the official responsibilities 
the more orderly the state will become Indeed, it is the way of 
the king that according as ranks nnd bounties arc raised official 
responsibilities promote political order 
The possessor of a thousand h of rockj hnd, cannot be called 
nch, the possessor of a million puppets cannot be called strong 
Not because the rocks arc not big nnd the puppcls** arc not 
numerous The possessor cannot be called nch nnd strong, simply 
because great rocks do not produw gram and puppets cannot be 
used to resist enemies Now, men who get office through pur- 
chase and practise artful crift, cal without culli\atmg the land 
And land that is not cuUi\atcd is in the same calcgorj as great 
rocks Likewise, the Literati and the cavaliers who have rendered 
no meritorious service in the army but arc celebrated and pros 
perous,** are useless people in the same class as puppets Those 
who know the calamity of great rocks and puppets but never 
kntrtv V\itiV pmtiiwstis, VVws LAtswVv, wml VW 

are as harmful as uncultivated land and useless people, do not 
know the similanty of one tlimg to another 
Tor such reasons, in the ease of princes of enemy slates, though 
they are delighted at our righteousness, we cannot lay them under 
tnbute as vassals,** but in the ease of the feudal pnnees inside 

*• With Wakg Ilswn shen ^ should be 
“With Wa-so i^rfn5- *Hou]d be 

**The Gennan rendenng of thu passage by Alfred Fonu rends “VVenn auch 
Funten uud Konige der (emdl chea Staateu sicb an unserer Rechtsschaffenheit freuen 
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the passes,” though they disapprove our doings, we can always 
make them bring birds” to visit our court. Thus, whoever has 
great strength sees others visit his court; whoever has little 
strength visits the courts of others. Therefore the intelligent ruler 
strives after might. 

Indeed, the strictly kept household has no fierce servants, but 
a compassionate mother has spoilt children. From this I know 
that authority and position are able to interdict violence, but 
that virtue and favour are not sufficient to stop disorder. ^ 

Indeed, the sage, in ruling the stale, does not count on people s 
doing him good, but utilizes their inability to do him wrong. H 
he counts people’s doing him good, within the boundary there will 
never be enough such persons to count by tens. But if he utihzes 
people’s inability to do him wrong, an entire state can be regu- 
lated.*® Therefore, the administrator of the state affairs ought to 
consider the many, but disregard the few. Hence his devotion not 
to moralism but to legalism. 

Similarly, if one should always count on arrows which are 
straight of themselves, there would be no arrow in a hundred 
generations; if one should only count on pieces of wood which 


80 Sind wif docH (m ihren Augen) keine Menschen, haben Tn^t 
dienen" Tbia is evidenUy because Prof Forte misread^^^/kMllnS 
AftnS Oercfcicfcfe <J«r al(«n cfcmcwc&eB PWojopAie. p 476). 

** Namely, within the sphere of our influence 

'‘Forke’s translation of this passage reads "Wenn auch die Fursten mnerhalb der 
Passe unser Tun verurleilen, so konnen wir sie dodi ergreifen lassen und an unsem 
tilieren" Again, he mistook for (v Jbvi) ^ Lterally means “birds 

but in this case it connotes both birds and animals “ The Board of Ceremonies 
Ihe Ritts of Chou (^j®) says “For the classification of different 
vassals different birds and animals were used to make six kmds of presents to * 
Superior The feudal prince brings fur robes, the noble kid skm, the high officer t e 
wild goose, the gentry the pheasant, lie commoner the duck, and the craftsman an 
salesman the fowl " Again, there is a passage m the CA«n-/nio U'e “ follows 

“Men became vassals, women concubines, all brmging birds and following the coach- 


men on the way " 

'‘Forke’s translation of this passage reads **. . . wahrend durch Verhmderung des 
BSsen die Bewohner dcs gansen Beidies aich regieren lassen ” For this he read the 
lest as (Op «t . P 478) Accordmg to Ko 

Kuarg<h*i three characters ^fa-lit should be which » 

the subject of the following sentence * The administrator of the stale affairs ought 


to consider the many, but disregard the few" 
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are round of themselves, there would be no wheel in a thousand 
generations. Though in a hundred generations there is neither 
an arrow that is straight of itself nor a wheel that is round of it- 
self, yet how is it then that people of every generation ride carts 
and shoot birds? It is because the tools for straightening and 
bending are used. To rely not on the tools for straightening and 
bending but on ** arrows straight of themselves and w’heels 
round of themselves, is not esteemed by the skilful carpenter. The 
reason why the skilful carpenter does not esteem such a godsend, 
is that riding is interesting to more than one person and archery 
is in demand of more than one shot. Similarly, reliance not on 
rewards and punishments but on people who are righteous of 
themselves, is not highly considered by the intelligent lord. The 
reason therefore is that the law of the state must not be neglected 
and what is to be ruled is not one man only. Therefore, the artful 
prince does not follow the good that happens by accident but 
practises the way that prevails by necessity. 

Now supposing someone addressed a person, saying, “I will 
make you to be wise and to live long,” the world would certainly 
think he was practising deception.** Indeed, wisdom is a matter 
of nature j longevity is a matter of fate. As nature and fate are 
not what one can learn from others, to assert to a person what 
men really cannot do, that is what the world calls deception. 
And to assert to a person ’* what men really cannot become, that 
is flattery.** Similarly, character is a matter of nature, wherefore 
to instruct men in benevolence and righteousness is the same as 
to make assertions in the matters of wisdom and long life. The 
lord who has a standard does not accept such an idea. For illus- 
tration, admiring the beauty of Mao Se and Hsi Shih*^ gains 
nothing for one’s facial looks ; but applying rouge, pomade, powder, 
and eyebrow-paint, makes one’s appearance twice as good as 
before. Similarly, speaking about the benevolence and righteous- 

*‘TV5lh Wanq Hsien-sli«n before are superfluous 

"Wth Wavg ^ should be 
** means |S. 

**I propose for ^ between ^ and 

*® Villh Kao Ileng below means ^ in this case 

** Both and were renowned l»autjes 
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ness of the early Hngs gains nothing for political order ; but under- 
standing clearly our laws and measures and determining our re- 
wards and punishments is the rouge, pomade, powder, and eye- 
brow-paint, of the state. So the intelligent lord urgently seeks 
real aids, and regards as secondary all empty compliments. Hence 
no talk about benevolence and righteousness. 

Now, witches and priests, in praying for anybody, all say, 

“ May you live as long as one thousand autumns and ten thousand 
years! ” Then the sounds, “ one thousand autumns and ten thou- 
sand years,” echo through the ears. As a matter of fact, however, 
nobody ever testifies to the addition of a single day to his age. 
That is the reason why people despise witches and priests. Like- 
wise, the Literati of the present age, when they counsel the Lord 
of Men, instead of speaking about naethods to attain political 
order at present, talk about the achievement of political order m 
the past. They neither study affairs pertaining to the govern- 
ment and the law nor observe the conditions of the wicked and 
the villainous, but all speak on the reputed glories of remote 
antiquity and on the achievements of the early kings. Ornament- 
ing their speech, the Literati say, “ If you listen to our words, 
you will thereby become a Tyrant.” Such people are but witches 
and priests among the itinerants, whom the lord with a legal 
standard does not heed. Therefore, the intelligent lord exalts real 
facts, discards useless things, and does not speak about benevo- 
lence and righteousness. He accordingly does not listen to the 
words of the learned men. 

Men of today who do not know the right way to political order, 
all say, ” Win the hearts of the people.” If they should think of 
winning the hearts of the people and thereby attaining political 
order, then even I Yin and Kuan Chung would find no use for 
their statesmanship and the sovereign would listen to the people 
only. The intelligence of the people, however, cannot be depended 
upon, for it is like the mind of a baby. If the baby does not have 
his head shaved, the ache will recur; ** if his boil is not cut open, 
his trouble will turn from bad to worse. However, in order to 

** With Wanq Hsien-shen a for [Editors’ note It i3 our feeling 

that it will suffer from colic ’* makes much better sense than the emended reading] 
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shave his head or open his boil someone has to hold the baby 
while the compassionate mother is performmg the work Yet he 
keeps crymg and yelhng mcessantly as he does not know that 
suffering the small pain will gam him great benefit 
Now, the sovereign urges the tillage of nee fields and the culti- 
vation of grassy lands on purpo^ to increase the production of 
the people, but they think the sovereign is cruel To perfect 
penalties and mcrease pumshments is to repress wickedness, but 
they think the sovereign is severe Agam, he levies taxes in cash 
and m gram to fill up the granaries and treasuries, m order thereby 
to reheve famine and drought and provide for the corps and 
battalions of the army, but they think the sovereign is greedy 
Fmally, he traces out every culprit within the boundary, discrimi- 
nates among men without personal favouritism ,** and unites 
his forces for fierce struggles m order to take his enemies captive , 
but they think the sovereign is violent These four measures are 
methods to attam order and mamtain peace, but the people do 
not know that they ought to rejoice in them 
Indeed, the sovereign seeks for wise and well informed men, 
because the mteihgence of the people is not adequate for use as 
a directive Por instance, m ancient times, when Yu opened the 
Kiang ** and deepened the Ho " for drammg away the Great 
Deluge, the people gathered tiles and stones to hit him, when 
Tzu ch'an cleared fields and planted mulberry trees, the people 
of Cheng slandered and reviled him Yu benefited All under- 
Heaven and Tzu ch'an preserved the State of Cheng, but meurred 
slander Clear enough, indeed, the mteihgence of the people is 
not satisfactory to employ Therefore, in appomting officials, to 
seek for the worthy and the wise, in admmistenng government, 
to expect to suit the people, both alike are causes of confusion 
and cannot be applied to the attainment of pohtical order 

Ku Eoang-chi should be ^ 

** With Ku there must be breaks m Ihe text both before aod after the character 
which alone if literally translated makes no tout of thought in the whole passage 
and is therefore not translated [Eorroas mote The Nanhuntaikei edition 

of this text reads at this pomt • • • Mr 

Liaoa text probably reads • • • The former 

signifies Within his boundaries he instnicts m warfare reviews troops and unites ] 
** refers to the Yangtse River ** refers to the Yellow River 
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I, 1 45 Kato Shigeru So to ICinkoku to no Boeki lu 

tsuite (Concerning Trade between the Sung and the Chin) ^ i 

Trade between the Southern Sung and the Chm ^ Empire of 
the Juchen was of greater significance than the ordinary Chinese 
trade with northern barbarian states because it was actually what 
would normally have been domestic commerce between north 
and south China Negotiations to open trade between the two 
countnes were carried on during the years in which they co 
operated to destroy the Khitan Liao ^ Empire, but, this once 
accomplished, the Chm in turn became the pnmary enemies of 
the Sung After 1131 some commercial intercourse commenced 
between the two m the Huai region, but not until 1142, after 
the border had been fixed rather defimtely along the Huai River, 
the Honan Hupeh border and so on westward through 
and Kansu, were official trading posts, called ckueh ch'ang 
estabhshed The first m Sung terntory was at Hsu i hsien 
in northeastern Anwhet, which at the time w'as near the juncture 
of the Pien and Huai Rivers and was therefore on the mam 
commercial route towards the northwest The chief Chin chueh 
ch‘ang, established also in 1142, was Ssu chou across the 
river Nine other Sung and eleven Chm chueh ch'ang followed 
For the most part they were in Chiangsu, Anhwei and Honan, 
but one Chin chueh ch ang in Shantung was obviously for ocean 
trade, and three m Kansu probably were for trade with Central 
Asia as well as with the Sung (See lists pp 4 and 5 and map p 45) 
Trade between the two countnes seems to have continued until 
the fall of the Chin with but two interruptions during periods of 
war from 1161 to 1165 and from 1206 to 1208 
The traders at Hsu i hsien were divided into the “ large ” and 
small ” merchants Only the latter, who were those whose 
merchandise totaled less than 100 stnngs of cash (kuan iS) 
value, were allowed to go to Ssu-chou in Chin terntory to trade, 
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while the others had to await the arrival of Chin merchants in Hsii- 
i-hsien. Both categories of traders were divided into groups of 
mutual guarantors. Personal contact between the merchants of 
the two countries was avoided as much as possible. Not only 
were several heavy taxes and charges to be met before trade was 
permitted, but also an impost was levied on the bartered articles 
before they could be resold in Sung territory. Regulations in the 
other Sung trading posts must have been much the same, and the 
Chin system was also probably quite similar. 

The income derived by the government from the taxes placed 
on the private traders at ehueh-ch‘ang was large, but still more 
profitable to it was monopoly commerce it engaged in itself. Here 
profits of over 60% were considered normal. The principal com- 
modity in the government trade was tea, and huge quantities of 
it were exported to north China. Besides this the government 
monopolized the trade in ivory and certain drugs, incenses and 
fine woven goods. 

The ordinary articles of private commerce are not known so 
well. However, one of them was cattle, but the bulk of this ex- 
port trade in live stock seems to have been carried on illicitly, for 
there was always considerable illegal trade across the border. 
There was a prohibition against the export of copper cash, but 
large quantities did find their way out to the money-poor north, 
while the sea trade to Shantung, which was banned for a while 
after 1161, seems to have been largely in rice, another prohibited 
export. 

The Sung imported from the Chin pearls, ginseng, silk cloth 
and thread, herbs for medicines and dyes and also horses in large 
numbers, despite a Chin and at limes Sung prohibitions against 
the export of horses. Even then the Chin had an adverse trade 
balance, but this was overcome by large exports of silver, which 
was relatively cheap in the north. 

I, 46-88; II, 169-208. Makino Shinnosuke Shoen ni 

okeru Ukeoi (The Contract System in the Manors [of Medieval 
Japan]) 

Mr. IMakino has made a detailed study of this subject by citing 
numerous specific cases illustrative of this important problem in 
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the gradual decline and final collapse of the manorial agricultural 
system which took place between the late twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries Unfortunately, bis rather involved style together with 
the difficulty of the subject and its complex terminology make 
the details of the problem at points somewhat obscure, but the 
general outline is clear 

A type of contract system, in which local officials contracted 
to provide the taxes from provinces to absentee Governors, had 
existed already in the provincial admmistration of the eighth 
century and was a forerunner of the contract system m the shoen 
the provincial manors of the court nobihty and the great 
shnnes and monasteries, which had been developmg steadily smce 
the Nara period Although it was not the beginmng, the first 
great impetus to the development of the contract system m the 
manors was the placmg by the Bakuju of jito or “ stewards," 
on the estates in the early years of the Kamakura period Tbs 
was a political measure as well as an economic one mtended to 
provide support for the military retainers of the Bakuju The pto 
were intermediary officers placed between the owners of the estates 
and their officials on the manors Because of tbs favored status 
and the active support of the Bakuju, wbch was interested in 
maintaining the econoimc welfare of its retainers, the pto felt 
free to conduct themselves in a high handed manner at the ex 
pense of the owners of the estates In the resulting quarrels, either 
through the good offices of the Bakuju or privately, compromises 
were reached in which a specific annual income was guaranteed 
in a wntten document to the owners by the pto, who thus as 
sumed the full responsibility of the admimstration of the ukesko 
mfJf , as such contract estates were called The documents, which 
were worded as if they were favors conferred by the owners, al 
ways specified the amount due the owner and the period when it 
should be paid They also stipulated that the contractor would 
lose his post if he broke the agreement m any way, but m reality 
the owner, lacking actual mihtary force, could do httle to curb 
or oust a recalcitrant contractor, and the contractors rights m 
and income from an estate became bs hereditary and salable 
property 
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In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centunes the central 
authontj uis greatly \%cakened, and consequently there ^\as still 
less redress to be had against unprincipled contractors AH that 
the owners could do, if thej were powerful enough, was to change 
contractors or else return to a system of direct supervision of their 
manors Meanwhile, the jito ns a class were sinking in importance, 
and new contractors were to be found in increasing numbers 
among the \anous other officials of the manors and sometimes 
e\en among the peasants themselves At the same time the 
Shugo the proaincial military governors established by the 
Kamakura Bakuju, or their representatives became the primary 
menace to the owners’ hold on their manors Another charac 
teristie of the period was that the whole contract system became 
very much more complex and developed a more technical termi 
nology as well as many new features The common peasantry also 
became an increasingly active force on the estates and to a certain 
extent acted as a check on the rapid growth of the feudal power 
of the contractors 

Many of these conditions were accentuated in the penod of 
civil war dunng the second half of the fifteenth and much of the 
sixteenth centunes Centra! power collapsed completely, while 
the Shugo and other locally powerful wamors rapidly transformed 
the land under their control into feudal domains at the expense 
of the exalted but powerless owners of the manors The latter 
strove vahantly to retain the preaous income from their estates, 
but they were constantly forced to make less and less favorable 
arrangements with the contractors or else to allow contractors to 
operate estates they had previously managed directly themselves 
Since the provinaal men even look over manors owned by the 
Impenal family, one can see that they had few compunctions in 
seizing what they could of the estates of simple nobles Mean 
while, the peasantry too was becoming still more self assertive, 
and many peasant uprisings resulted The whole situation, m 
which might and not legal nght was the most valid argument, 
led to a rapid diminution in the owners hold over and mcome 
from their manors until they were eventually totally eliminated 
by the end of the sixteenth century m a completely feudal system 
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the gradual declme and final collapse of the manorial agricultural 
system, which took place between the late twelfth and sudeenth 
centuries Unfortunately, his rather involved style together with 
the difficultj of the subject and its complex terminology make 
the details of the problem at pomts somewhat obscure, but the 
general outline is clear 

A type of contract system, m which local ofiicials contracted 
to pro\nde the taxes from provinces to absentee Governors, had 
existed already in the provincial administration of the eighth 
century and was a forerunner of the contract system m the shoen 
^0, the provnncial manors of the court nobihty and the great 
shrines and monasteries, whidi had been developing steadily since 
the Nara period Although it was not the beginning, the first 
great impetus to the development of the contract system in the 
manors was the placmg by the Bakufu of pto or “ stewards,” 
on the estates in the early years of the Kamakura period This 
was a poUlical measure as well as an economic one intended to 
provide support for the mihtary retainers of the Bakufu The pto 
were mtermediary officers placed between the owners of the estates 
and their offiaals on the manors Because of this fav ored status 
and the active support of the Bakufu, which was mterested in 
maintaining the economic welfare of its retainers, the pto felt 
free to conduct themselves in a high handed manner at the ex 
pense of the owners of the estates In the resulting quarrels, either 
through the good offices of tlie Bakufu or privately, compromises 
were reached m which a specific annual income was guarinteed 
in a written document to the owners by the pto, who thus as 
sumed the full responsibility of the •idraimslr'ition of the ukesho 
, as such contract estates were called The documents, which 
were worded as if thej were favors conferred by the owners, al 
wajs specified the amount due the owner and the period when it 
should be paid They also stipulated that the contractor would 
lose his post if he broke the agreement m any way, but in reality 
the owner, lacking actual military force, could do little to curb 
or oust a recalcitrant contractor, and the contractors rights m 
and income from an estate became his hereditary and salable 
propertj 
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In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries the central 
authority was greatly weakened, and consequently there was still 
less redress to be had against unprincipled contractors. All that 
the owTiers could do, if they were powerful enough, was to change 
contractors or else return to a system of direct supervision of their 
manors. Meanwhile, the jiio ns a class were sinking in importance, 
and new contractors were to be found in increasing numbers 
among the various other ofRcials of tlie manors and sometimes 
even among the peasants themselves. At the same time the 
Shiigo the provincial military governors established by the 
Kamakura Bakufu, or their representatives became the primary 
menace to the owners’ hold on their manors. Another charac- 
teristic of the period was that the w’hole contract system became 
very much more complex and developed a more technical termi- 
nology as well as many new features. The common peasantry also 
became an increasingly active force on the estates and to a certain 
extent acted as a check on the rapid growth of the feudal power 
of the contractors. 

Many of these conditions were accentuated in the period of 
civil war during the second half of the fifteenth and much of the 
sixteenth centuries. Central power collapsed completely, while 
the Shiigo and other locally powerful warriors rapidly transformed 
the land under their control into feudal domains at the expense 
of the exalted but powerless owners of the manors. The latter 
strove valiantly to retain the predous income from their estates, 
but they were constantly forced to make less and less favorable 
arrangements with the contractors or else to allow contractors to 
operate estates they had previously managed directly themselves. 
Since the provindal men even took over manors owned by the 
Imperial family, one can see that they had few compunctions in 
seizing what they could of the estates of simple nobles. Mean- 
while, the peasantry too was becoming still more self-assertive, 
and many peasant uprisings resulted. The whole situation, in 
which might and not legal right was the most vah'd argument, 
led to a rapid diminution in the owners’ hold over and income 
from their manors until they were eventually totally eliminated 
by the end of the sixteenth century in a completely feudal system. 
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II 141 168, III, 295 322, IV, 441 476 Kobata Atsushi^ •'Mg 
EH?? Ashikaga Jidai Ryukyu to no Keizai leki oyobi Seiji teki 
Kankei m tsuite (Concerning [Japan’s] Economic and Political 
Relations with Ryukyu in the Ashikaga Period) 

This long article is not presented in a very \«ell digested manner, 
but Mr Kobata has included a mass of detailed information of 
value to one with special interests in the topic I can give but 
the barest indication of the contents here 
During the fourteenth century the traders of the Ryukyu (Ch 
Liu ch lu) Islands rose to prominence as middlemen in the general 
Far Eastern trade between China, Korea, Japan and the lands 
of Indonesia and Malasia Poremosl among the latter was Siam, 
which at this time was commencing a period of considerable 
prosperity and importance in international trade Ryukyu trad 
mg ventures were m the hands of the kings and were carried on 
as accompanymg features of embassies to foreign countries In 
so far as Japan was concerned the Ryukyu navigators brought 
to her shores the drugs herbs and incenses of the south and copper 
coins and other products of China, while they look back to China 
and sometimes to the more southern lands Japanese swords, 
screens fans, laquer, copper, gold and silver articles and the like 
Already in the fourteenth century many Ryukyu trading em 
bassies and even some Siamese ones were going by way of the west 
coast of Kyushu to Korea By the beginning of the fifteenth cen 
tury the merchants of the port of Hakata in northern Kyushu 
and the feudal lords of western Japan were entering into this 
trade with Korea, and Japanese came to have an increasingly 
important place in this northernmost leg of Far Eastern trade 
In 1414 the Ryukyu court had its first direct relations with the 
Ashikaga Bakufu, and Ryulqru continued to send frequent em 
bassies to Kyoto until 1466 The Ryukyu ships went up the In 
land Sea as far as the neighborhood of modern Kobe, but because 
of the violent civil war which broke out in 1467 tbe Inland Sea 
became too dangerous for commerce, and as a result the embassies 
were discontinued This was a great blow to the nsmg merchants 

Note that there are two errors in tlw transcT pt on of his name as given m SZ 
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of Sakai near modem Osaka, who, deprived of an essential 
supply of tropical products, were forced, themselves, to sail out 
in search of them by the more perilous route around the southern 
coast of Shikoku and Kyushu. 

The decline of the direct trade between Ryukyu and central 
Japan after the discontinuance of the embassies spurred on the 
enterprising merchants of Kyushu to enter more actively into the 
Ryukyu trade. A still more important incentive was a realization 
of the groAving importance of the trade itself. Foremost among 
the Japanese merchants trading with Ryukyu were those of Ha- 
kata and the men of the Shimazu clan which held the south- 
western corner of Kyushu. 

The Shimazu came to feel that they had special interests and 
rights in RyOkyu at a relatively early time. Already in 1471 the 
Bakufu asked them to stop Sakai merchants from going there 
without permission, and by 1508 they were requiring permits 
issued by themselves for all ships going to Ryukyu. Several 
decades earlier they had been interfering with the Hakata trade 
with the islands and had forced the Hakata merchants to avoid 
Shimazu w'aters and sail directly across the high seas to RyukyQ. 
Shimazu traditions even claim that Ryukyu was given to them by 
the Ashikaga in 1441. However, all these efforts to establish their 
suzerainty or win recognition of their special relations with Ryukyu 
were rebuffed by the latter, which did not in the least admit 
Shimazu claims. 

Strangely enough, by the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the people of Ryukyu, who had hitherto recognized no political 
or cultural dependence on Japan, had adopted the legend that 
Minamoto Tametomo (1139-1170), a famed Japanese 

warrior whose exploits have become almost legendary, escaped 
from his place of exile in the Tzu Islands and came to Ryukyu. 
Soon it was believed that his son had become the first king of 
Ryukyu. Akiyama Kenzo has argued that these ideas 

were the result of the desires of the Shimazu and Tokugawa, who 
were both offshoots of the Minamoto, to find a genealogical basis 
for their claims of suzerainty and were greatly furthered by the 
Shimazu conquest of Ryukyu in 1609. However, Mr. Kobata 
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proves that the legend existed m Japan already m the early decades 
of the sixteenth century and is therefore to be attributed m part 
to the Ashihaga, who were also IVImamoto in origin, rather than 
to the Tokugawa The legend was probably introduced to Ryukyu 
by Zen monks, who were a very important cultural link between 
the islands and Japan and who had great influence in Ryukyu at 
the time 

Hideyoshi played an important part in making Ryukyu a vassal 
state of Japan, for he regarded the islands as not difiermg from 
the other provinces of the realm Although this was never actually 
the case his attitude no doubt encouraged the Shimazu in their 
claims and was a factor in bnnging about their pumtive expedition 
against Ryukyu in 1609 

The Ryukyu trade declined rapidly in the middle of the six 
teenth century and soon came to an almost complete end A chart 
of 102 recorded expeditions to Siam and other southern countries 
between 1419 and 1572 (pp 464, 465) shows a rapid decrease m 
numbers after 1530, while another chart of some Ryukyu exports 
to China between 1508 and 1586 (pp 471, 472) shows how the 
quantities of tropical products reexported to China dropped rapidly 
at this time One reason for this was that the Europeans had come 
as new middlemen to the Far East Another was that the Chinese 
were going themselves to the tropical lands, while the Japanese 
also were mcreasing their direct trade with China and other 
countries 

II, 209 244, III, 323 354 Shida Fudomaro ^ Daio 
Sekei Hihan (Comments on the Genealogy of the Tai Kings) 

Tai ■R was the dynastic name of the T o pa KSfe 
northern Shansi and Sui yuan before they took that of Wei 
Mr SniDA has based his study on the assumption that they, hke 
other tnbes and fanuhes, after conung to eminence supplied them 
selves with a satisfactory genealogy and revised their history to 
conform better to their new importance Therefore, all points m 

'See below p 205 and Boodbero The Language of the To-pa Wei UJAS 1 
167 185 
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which the djTinstic historj’, the Wei-shu which though writ- 
ten later was based primarily on Wei records, differs from the 
accounts of the other dynastic histories, he considers either doubt- 
ful or else clearly later fabrications. 

The first fourteen rulers he dismisses as non-historical figures, 
and of Li-wei the first clearly historical T*o-pa leader, he 

says that only the two notices in the Chin-shu of 275 and 
277 are reliable and all the rest recorded about him in the Wei-shu 
has been added by later scholars. Li-w'ei’s grandsons, the brothers 
I-ch‘ih (d. 30G) and I-lu (d. 31G) commenced the 
southward pressure on the Chinese. The latter was given the 
titles of Duke (Kung il-) of Tai in 312 and Prince {Wang of 
Tai in 315 by the Chin. Between SIC and 338 w’as a period of 
considerable disruption, whidi the Wei-shu account describes as 
a time in which the sons of I-ch‘ih contested the throne with the 
descendants of Fu 51 », a younger brother of I-ch'ih and I-lu, who 
had ruled before them. Mr. SinD\ concludes that not only Fu 
but also his son Yu-lu were purely fictitious figures and that 
the Sung-shu is correct in calling Shih-i-chien who 

reunited the T“o-pa in 338, the grandson of I-lu rather than the 
grandson of Fu. He therefore concludes that the contest for 
supremacy was between the descendants of I-ch‘ih and I-lu. How- 
ever, he does not make clear why the Wei-shu should have falsified 
the genealogy of the family in order to make the future emperors 
descended from the nonentities, Fu and Yu-lu, rather than from 
the first acknowledged king, I-Iu. One might rather suppose that 
Fu and Yu-lu were unimportant figures later listed among the 
rulers of the T‘o-pa merely to enhance the prestige of their 
de-scesviaatvS,. 

I-huai the elder brother and predecessor of Shih-i-chien, 
Mr. Shtoa believes, was the Yu-chu of the Chin-shu who was 
carried away in 336 to Yeh IfP, the capital of the Hou Chao 
in Honan, while most of the stories about him in the Wei-shu are 
either distorted history or are bits from the Chin-shu which have 
nothing to do with him or the T*o-pa. To preserve the honor of 
the dynasty the removal of Shih-i-chien to Ch*ang-an in 370 by 
the Ch‘ien-Ch‘in is also omitted by the Wei-shu. Further- 
6 
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more, it says that his son, Shih-chim , betrayed him and that 
Kuei the future first emperor of the dynasty, who was the 
son of Shih-chun’s brother, Shih was a mere child at that time. 
This is all in striking contrast to the Chin-shu, which puts the 
crime on Kuei’s shoulders. The Chin-shu, moreover, calls Kuei 
the son of Shih-i-chien and says that he too was taken into exile 
and only returned in 383. According to jVIr. SnroA the whole 
Wei-shu account is a fabrication to clear Kuei of the heinous 
crime of betraying his father. 

Another point he brings out is that Kuei could not have changed 
the dynastic name to Wei in 386 when he ascended the throne, 
for the name was associated with the Yeh region, which he di 
not take until 398. He believes that Kuei assumed the title of 
emperor in 396 but changed the d3mastic name to Wei in 398 
when he was considering establishing his capital at Yeh. 

Shida also lists interesting examples of the use of ShaTi-yti 
for the rulers of the T‘o-pa (pp. 343-345) and of So-t‘ou WM 
for the T‘o-pa themselves by the Chinese (pp. 846-347) .* 

IV, 403-440; V. 611-637. Hirata Toshiharu Goso Ko 

(A Study of the “ Forceful Appeal '* [of Japanese Religious Insti- 
tutions]) # . 

In the second half of the Heian period the large monasteries 
would brook no governmental restraints, and, when thwarted, 
their monks would march on the capital in force and compel the 
court to accede to their demands. Such “ forceful appeals 

written when Shinto deities and emblems were in- 

volved) were not successful simply because of numbers, for the 
peasants made similar demonstrations with no success, nor be- 
cause of the military strength of the monasteries, which, thoug^ 
considerable, was not fully mustered for such occasions. Their 
success was the result of the religious authority of the monks over 
a religious and intensely superstitious nobility. 

The authority of the monasteries rested partially on the status 
of the Buddhist diurch in the society of the time. In the early 
ninth century it was believed that Buddhism, as a force protecl- 


*C[ Boosbebg, op c«f , pp 171, ISi 
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ing the Imperial rule, was almost a branch of the government 
itself. However, in the succeeding decades the Buddhist church 
took an ever more important place in the national life and 
gradually developed from a mere protector of the state into an 
institution of equal importance with it, and Buddhism and the 
government became interdependent forces. In time Buddhism 
even became the more important member of the partnership, and 
the emperors and their government were considered to be wholly 
dependent on its laws and its virtues. Therefore, threats on the 
part of the monasteries to stop worship and prayer in behalf of 
the court were effective in fordng the weak court nobles to accede 
to their demands and was an especially potent argument in the 
hands of the monks of the Enryakuji 5$®#, which was in a very 
special sense the guardian of the imperial line and the government. 

However, only the Miidera and Ivoyasan stopped 

here. The other monasteries adopted a more positive means of 
coercing the court by carrying with them on their mass appeals at 
the capital portable Shinto shrines and divine emblems. The 
authority of the great Shinto shrines over the superstitious no- 
bility was even greater than that of the monasteries. Conse- 
quently, the Usa Hachiman Shrine and the Ise Shrine 

were quite successful in the middle of the Heian period in their ap- 
peals, whereas at that time the monasteries often were not. There- 
fore, the Enryakuji and the Kofukuji which had aided 

the neighboring Hie 0 "o and Kasuga ^ S Shrines, respectively, 
in the latters* suits in 1087 and 1093, soon adopted the idea of 
using the Shinto paraphernalia of these shrines when they them- 
selves marched on the capital, as shrines had been doing in their 
own .suita since 987. Thus started the close cooperation between 
the Enryakuji and the Hie Shrine and between the Kofukuji and 
the Kasuga Shrine. 

The “ forceful appeals ” of the monasteries were opposed by 
the Emperor Go^anjo (1068-1072, d. 1073) and the regent, 
Fujiwara Moromichi (1062-1099) . The latter even met them 
with force, and bloodshed ensued, but the early death of both these 
bold figures seemed significant to the superstitious nobles, and 
after them no one dared oppose the monasteries. Thus, in the 
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late Heian period, backed by the double authority of Buddhism 
and Shmtoism, the monasteries easily won all their disputes with 
the court, which was powerless to withstand any of their demands 
Meanwhile, the peasantry had been flocking to the protection of 
the shrines and monasteries, which readily accepted them and 
their lands The rehgious institutions won resulting disputes with 
the local officials by bringing pressure on the central go\ ernment 
Not only did they expand m this manner, but they also efiectively 
protected their peasants, who through these powerful institutions 
now easily won appeals, though formerly their mass demonstra 
tions had been unsuccessful 

Ever smce the ninth century the monasteries had been to a 
hmited extent a law unto themselves The great shnnes, such as 
TJsa and Ise had always been beyond the law, and now in the 
second half of the Heian period the monasteries also, through 
their own growing authority and through their umon with the 
neighboring Shinto shrines, became mcreasmgly stales within the 
state Therefore, they dared openly defy the government pohce 
officers, and they acted as refuges for those criminals and fugitives 
they saw fit to protect ’ 

The monks of the Enryakuji, because of its strategic position 
on a mountain top near Kyoto, could easily march down upon the 
capital, but the Kofukup monks, less favorably situated at Nara, 
were forced to have recourse to a certain pecuhar strategy of their 
own As the family monastery of the Eujiwara, the Kofukuji 
sought to achieve its ends at court by wdrking through this all 
powerful family In order to msure its complete control over the 
Fujiwara, as early as 1163 it began to expel from farmly member- 
ship individuals who did not heed its wishes Thus it forced the 
Fujiwara into obedience by threatening them with “ family 
excommunication ” 

^Vhen the wamor class came into doimnance in the central 
government m the second half of the twelfth century, all changed 
Lacking the blind faith of the nobility, the mibtary men had no 
compunctions m seeking out cnminals and enemies in any mona- 
stery whatsoever, and they were not to be coerced into obedience 

[Cf C IIacuenauer Licux d asile su Japon et en Coree JA (1934) 109 1241 
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by the tactics of the monks. The Taira did not even stop at 
burning the Nara monasteries when they opposed them, and the 
Minamoto, though less wolent, were no less adamant in refusing 
to recognize the extravagant claims of the monasteries. 

V, 557-610; VI, 720-768. Hosm Takeo IMinsho no Soun 

ni tsuite (Concerning Water Transportation in the Early Ming 
Period) ^ 

The Mongol Dynasty greatly complicated the problem of the 
transportation of tax grain to the capital by making the center of 
the realm Peking, far north of the main grain producing regions 
of the Huai and Yangtse basins. To bring the grain north they 
dug an important section of the Grand Canal, called the Hui- 
t*ung-ho from the Wei IS River at Ein-ch'ing 

through Chi-ning down to the Yellow and Huai River 

systems, but they found the transportation of the grain by sea 
to be on the whole the most effective system. 

Hung-wu (1808-1398) , the 6rst of the ^ling emperors, estab- 
lished his capital at Nanking, so the only grain transported to 
the north was to supply the armies campaigning at first in the 
Peking and then in the Liao-tung region of southern Man- 
churia. Although some grain was taken by the Hui-t‘ung-ho and 
other inland water ways, Hung-wu, like the !Mongols, found 
transport by sea to be the best. It was entrusted to a special 
transport division of the military organization, and the men en- 
gaged in it received relatively good treatment with fixed monthly 
salaries and special compensations for work done. However, the 
natural hazards of the sea were many, and these together with 
the ravages of Japanese pirates Jeopardized the whole sea trans- 
portation system. 

To remedy the situation, it was decided to make more of the 
soldiers in Liao-tung self-supporting military colonists. Despite 
this, the annual quantity of grain imported by sea to the region 
continued to increase for a few years, and not until 1397 had 
peace and the success of the system of military colonists made 
Liao-tung self-sustaining. 

^ See below pp 802-4 and SmMizc 3/«nda» no Soun (Water Transportation 

ia Ming Times) SZ. XXXIX. in. 
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After a succession war Yung lo (1403 1424) established the new 
Ming capital at Peking, thus creating once more the great problem 
of the transportation of tax grain to a distant capital As before, 
the sea route was used as far as the Tientsin region, where the 
gram was stored and transferred to river boats, but another im 
portant gram route was by way of the Huai and Yellow River 
systems to the neighborhood of K*ai feng then overland 

some sixty miles to the Wei River and so on by water to T ung 
chou jS/J'H, a few miles east of the capital However, this inland 
route was almost as unsatisfactory as the sea route because of 
the great cost involved in the overland sector 

For this reason the Hui t'ung ho, which had been silted up since 
1391, was redug in 1408 The new route soon proved so successful 
that in 1415 transportation of grain by sea was abandoned Not 
only was the inland route less hazardous, but it was also much 
more efficient, for the inland boats averaged 20 shih ^ of grain 
per sailor to only 10 shth for the ocean vessels 
The transport system as organized m 1415 was a ]o:nt avilian 
and military system known as chth yun m which the tax 
payers were to take the tax gram to certain gram depots, where 
the transport divisions of the local garrisons look charge of it and 
then brought it to Peking These depots were at first Huai an 
m north central Chiangsu and Ch‘i nmg, but later Hsu chou 
m the northwestern comer of Chiangsu, Lm ching and Te 
chou the modern Te hsien on the Wei River in north 
western Shantung, took the place of Chi mng 

Already in 1418 Yung lo’s northern campaigns had put such a 
strain on the military system that the transport units were made 
quale for tbeir task, and a large percentage of the tax gram was 
being taken all the way to Peking by the civilians This work 
was considered part of the corvee system so the civilians were 
required to furnish their own supplies for the trip Such expenses 
were not only ruinous to them, but the time lost by the peasants 
engaged m the work proved a serious menace to the economic 
foundations of the land Therefore, the Emperor, Hsuan te (1426 
1455) m 1429 had the military again assume the responsibility 
for the transport of all the gram from the southern depots to the 
capital 
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In 1430 and 1431 greater reforms were made when an entirely 
new system kno\vn as ivi yun in which the military did the 
whole task of transportation, was inaugurated It nas ordered 
that the members of the military gram transport units from south 
of the Yangtse should take the lax gram of the region to the 
depots for certain specific remunerations called hao mi In 

this manner the peasants could remain m their fields, and the 
military benefited from an added income Soon the system was 
extended to the regions north of the Yangtse as nell The huge 
quantitj of gram produced in Chekiang and southeastern Chiangsu 
was too much for the local military to handle, and a portion of 
it was still transported to Huai an by civilians To reduce their 
task a new depot was created at Kua-chou on the north 
bank of the Yangtse at the mouth of the canal system connecting 
with the Huai region The excellent results of the reform of the 
chih yun system and the partial adoption of the tut yun system 
can be seen from the fact that the annual sum of between two 
and four million shik of gram reaching Peking between 1419 and 

1429 jumped to an average of almost 5,700,000 sink between 

1430 and 1434 In this way the serious insufficiency of gram at 
the capital, which had been felt for some time past, was overcome 

The new system required an increase from 120,000 to 100,000 
men m the transport divisions of the local garrisons As m the 
sea transport, the men receded rather generous monthly salaries 
and special compensations for work done In all, their lot was 
better than that of the ordinary garrison soldiers Their hves, 
however, were full of hardships, although their authority over 
the peasantry was some compensation 

The civilians continued for some decades to bring about 40% 
of the tax gram to the depots, but m 1471 the military transport 
umts of Huai an and Kua chou were ordered to go to Chekiang 
and southeastern lOangsu to help with the transportation of the 
tax gram, and m 1475 all pnvale transportation of gram to the 
depots was stopped Thus, the mihtary had at last taken over 
the whole of the work This system continued in force for the 
remainder of the IMmg dynasty 
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VI, 671-719. Takeuchi Rizo : Bushi Hassei Shi Jo ni 

okeru Zaicho to Rusudokoro no Kenkyu (A Study of the Zakho 
and Ru^dokoro in the History of the Formation of the Warrior 
Class) 

Already in the eighth century provincial governors were be- 
ginning to stay in the capital without ever going to their provinces. 
In the course of development of this system in the Heian period, 
the administrative organization of the lesser officials remaining at 
the provincial capitals came to be known as the Zaicho and 
the officers themselves as Zaicho or Zaicho-kannin bA. Orders 
known as Zaichd-senji or Chozen were sent by the 
absentee governors to the Zaicho, which was subdivided into 
various bureaus for administrative purposes. 

At the same time mokudai @1^, which were private repre- 
sentatives and assistants of the governors, became very important 
local officials when the governors themselves no longer went to 
their posts. The administration which grew up around these 
mokudai came in time to be known as the Rusudokoro 
Of course the Zaichd and Rusudokoro were often to a large extent 
one and the same thing, but the system varied somewhat in all 
the provinces. For instance, in Yamato the name Rusudokoro 
never came into use, and the mokudai and the Zaicho always 
remained subservient to the orders of the Governor, while m 
Sanuki and Bungo the independent powers of the Rusudokoro 
were very broad. 

On the whole the tendency throughout the Heian period was 
for the mokudai to grow in authority, but, since they were moved 
in accordance with the shifting of the governors, their local mili- 
tary strength remained slight. The Zaicho-kannin, on the other 
hand, though of little authority, grew in actual power. As the local 
gentry, who held posts in the district governments, tended to 
enter their ranks, and as the secondary officials of the provinces, 
from vice-governors on down, often remained permanently m 
the provinces and merged with the Zaicho-kannin class, the status 
of the latter was slowly raised. Furthermore, their unique oppor- 
tunities for building up private estates or for becoming important 
officers on the large estates of the nobility and religious instltu- 
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lions, as well as the gradual transformation of their posts into 
hereditary offices and their own development from civil into mili- 
tary officials all tended to increase the military force at their 
command. As a result, many of them became members of the 
warrior class, as is to be seen in the cases of such families as the 
Chiba IVIiura Cbichibu Hatakeyama 

Kawagoe Oyama /I'Ul, Yuki Naganuma Ku- 
sano and Ouchi 

In the second half of the twelfth century the Rusudokoro and 
Zaicho gradually split apart, for the latter had often come to 
represent feudal mihtary authority in the province, and the 
former continued to represent what remained of civil authority. 
The practice of giving provinces to families or to institutions for 
their revenue, which developed at the time, further complicated 
matters, as did also the the new practice on the part of the 
mokudai of sending their own representatives rather than going 
themselves to the provinces. As a result of these conditions the 
Rusudokoro and Zaicho came increasingly to act independently 
of each other, as was already the case in Hizen in 1196. 

VII, 817-846; VIII, 983-1013. Mori Katsumi Niss6 

K5tsu to NissS Sogo Ninshiki no Hatten (Japanese-Sung Inter- 
course and the Development of Mutual Knowledge between the 
Two) 

This is another of Mr. Mori’s excellent articles on various 
aspects of the relations between Japan and China in the T'ang 
and Sung dynasties.^ Although here he devotes many pages to a 
discussion of the development of Chinese knowledge of Japan, 
the more interesting part of the article is his well documented 
exposition of the development of a strong national pride and sense 
of superiority on the part of the Japanese in the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries. 

Knowledge of Japan during the T*ang Dynasty was obtained 
largely from the periodic Japanese embassies sent to the Chinese 

* See my abstracts of two of these m BIAS 2 88 90 and m Abtiracta of Articles 
Appeanng in Current Japanese Penodicalt (Amencan Council of Learned Societies. 
1935, pp 52 59) . 
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capital and from previous works treating of Japan, but the T'ang 
records show that their actual knowledge was quite limited, and 
much of it was considered doubtful, for they frankly stated that 
the reports of the Japanese concerning their own land could not 
be trusted. This was because the Japanese ambassadors, still 
following the precedent of Shotoku Taishi, were consciously at- 
tempting to maintain the fiction of national equality with China, 
and therefore they sacrificed truth to their patriotic ardor. 

In the early Sung period Japanese embassies no longer voyaged 
to China, but monks, such as the famous Chonen in 983, 
Jakusho in 1003, and Jojin in 1072, continued to make 
pilgrimages to China and were, together with Chinese merchants, 
the sources for the Chinese knowledge of Japan. These monks, 
like the official ambassadors before them, represented only the 
aristocratic classes of Japan, and consequently their accounts were 
true only of the life of the upper classes, but they were admirers 
of China and did not consider it necessary to boast falsely about 
their homeland. As a result, the Sung knowledge of Japan, as 
seen for example in the Sung-shih account, which was ap* 
patently based on a work by Chonen, was not only rather detailed 
but was also very accurate. 

In the late Sung period Japanese traders began themselves to 
travel to China, and from them many more details, especially 
those concerning the common people of Japan, were learned. 
Japanese exports also became familiar objects in China, and the 
quantities of gold and silver among these exports led to the tales 
of the fabulous wealth of Japan which were incorporated into 
Marco Polo’s work. In the last years of the dynasty when the 
Mongol menace was great, the Sung began to look on Japan, 
which had hitherto never been more than a tributary state of no 
great significance, with especial favor and as a possible ally. This 
new friendliness turned to actual admiration on the part of the 
remaining Sung loyalists when the Mongol invasion of Japan 
failed and the islands remained the one free land in that part of 
the world. 

Despite the attitude of the official embassies, the Japanese 
throughout the Heian period were actually great admirers of all 
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things Chinese or, rather, all that was foreign The products of 
the continent were much in demand, and in literature “ Chinese ” 
or “ continental ” w ere often almost synonymous wnth “ excellent ” 
or “ good ” However, m the late Sung penod, this attitude was 
altered m many respects Not only did the Japanese knowledge 
of China mcrease greatly as more monks went to the continent 
and as Japanese traders began to ply the high seas but also the 
reports these men brought back of the Sung showed a feeble 
djTiasly threatened by extinction at the hands of the northern 
peoples This reduced Japanese respect for China, while at the 
same time the rise of the military classes and the strong govern 
ment they set up m place of the ineffective civil rule of the Heian 
court gave the Japanese a new confidence in themselves They 
came to look upon their warnors and their arms as superior to all 
others In the arts and sciences they felt a new national pride, 
and e^en stones about the admiration of the Chinese for the 
hterary works written in Chinese by Japanese were current At 
the same time they naturally took a new interest in their native 
bterature and a greater pride m their own history Most im 
portant of all, they adopted a strong attitude of superiority in 
their dealings with foreign countries and had the self-confidence 
to defy the undefeated Mongols The failure of the latter in their 
attempt to subdue the islands further encouraged them in their 
newly found self assurance, and soon the Japanese manners were 
so emboldened that they became themselves the pirate scourge 
of all neighbormg waters 

VII, 846 866, Vin, 1014 1044, IX, 1178 1200 Hino Kaizaburo 
H Nanso no Shihei “ Kensen kokyo ” oyobi " Kensen- 

kanshi ” no Kigen ni tsuite (Concerning the Origins of Rsien 
ck’ien kung chu and Hsien cKien kuan tzu. Paper Money of the 
Southern Sung) 

Among the various types of paper money of the Southern Sung 
were hsxen ch'ien kung chu and hsien ch’ien kuan tzu 

, which were both first issued m 1159 Because of the 
deterioration of paper, they were valid for only two and three 
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years respectively and were then to be exchanged for new paper. 
They were issued in units worth from ten to one hundred strings 
of cash and were for the purpose of meeting military expenses in 
the lower Yangtse valley. They were exchangeable for metal 
currency at the capital Ch'ueh-huo-mi the Government 

Monopoly Bureau. Both these types of paper money were the 
outgrowth of similarly named governmental promissory notes 
issued by the Northern Sung, which together with other promissory 
notes and certificates helped to take the place of paper currency 
in the period The major portion of Mr. Hino’s article, written 
with his usual admirable clarity, is devoted to a study of these 
two types of promissory notes. 

Hsien-ch'ien-kung-chu meant literally “official certificate of 
cash on hand ” and came to be the equivalent of “ promissory 
note of payment of actual cash ” The name was often abbreviated 
to kung-cku or even c/itt. Hsien'ck'ien-kung-cku were issued in 
order to cover military expenses in Shensi, Hopei and Ho*tung 
(the modern Shansi), the border regions of the north, and 
were convertible into cash at the capital Ck'ueMiuo-wu. In 
1083 they were already being issued in great numbers, and, while 
the original area of their use seems to have been Shensi, they 
soon spread to other parts of the northern frontier and later in 
lesser quantities to other regions of the empire. As time passed 
they seem to have been issued in increasing numbers. 

The reasons for the introduction of hsien~cJiien-kung~chu and 
for the rapid growth in their use are complex. On the one hand 
the government found the transportation of large sums of money 
to the border re^ona inconvenient and expensive, and the issuing 
of these promissory notes, payable at the capital, in order to cover 
military costs in the north was therefore a great saving. On the 
other hand the grain merchants of the north who supplied the 
armies there and who were therefore the chief recipients of the 
hsien-ch len-kung-chu found them a convenient method of bring- 
ing their monetary wealth south for the purchase of new slocks 
of gram. A bonus {chia-jao chik~huan “repayment 

with interest “) of a few percent of the face value of the notes, 
which was paid on conversion, was an added incentive to their 
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use, while the semi-official Chiao-i/in-p'u which was a 

currency exchange organ, no doubt handled hsien-cli'ien-kung- 
chu and therefore made their conversion into cash still simpler. 
Under these circumstances they naturally came to pass from hand 
to hand in the manner of ordinary currency, as did the other 
paper certificates of the government. Possibly at the desire of 
the merchants, who came more and more to regard them as simple 
money, hsien-ch‘ien-kung-cku, which at first must have been of 
various denominations depending on the individual case, seem to 
have come to have certain fixed values such as five or ten strings 
of cash. 

But hsien-chUen~kung-chu did not come into such great use 
merely for the sake of convenience. They met the very pressing 
demand for an adequate monetary medium of a money-poor 
region. Despite all efforts the output of copper coinage, the chief 
currency of the time, could not keep pace with the demand for it 
as trade increased and prices rose. One of the schemes of the 
government to overcome this situation was to substitute iron for 
copper coinage in Ssfi-ch'uan and to limit the supply of copper 
currency in Shensi and Ho-tung drastically in order that more 
copper would remain in the other parts of the country and in 
order to reduce the leakage of coins from these border regions 
into foreign lands- One result of this policy was that iron currency 
fell to one tenth the value of copper in Ssti-ch‘uan and to one 
third in Shensi and Ho-tung. It consequently became not only 
insufficient in quantity but also too heavy for large commercial 
transactions. These conditions brought about the use of the paper 
money called chiao-tzu in Ssu-ch‘uan ^ and stimulated the 
use of government, promissory notes in the northern regions. 

Little is known of the hsien-cWien-kuan-tzu, but on the whole 
they seem to have been almost identical in nature and use with the 
hsien-ch'ien-kung-chu. As Dr. Kato has already shown,* in 
Sung times chiao-tzu, hui-tzu and kuan-tzu were all synonyms 

^See my abstracts of two articles on ehtao-tzu taken from SZ 4S in Abatracts of 
Articles Appearing in Current Japanese Penodttxla, 85 SO 

* See Koahi, Kataki, Kanahi to yu Go no Inu im tsuife y i 5^ 

TO 6 
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onginally meaning “ complimentary token,” for, according to 
Chinese practices, only if these tokens tallied with other tokens 
in the hands of the issuers were they honored However, in lime 
they came to mean simply “exchange token,” so hsienchien 
kuan tzu meant popularly " exchange token for actual cash 
They were probably first issued by the government only shortly 
before the earhest known mention of them in 1115 However, 
since chtao tzu and hui tzu were issued not only by the govern 
ment but also privately in Ssu ch*uan and in the Lin an 
region of Chekiang, respectn ely, knan tzu also may have been 
issued somewhat earher by private groups In 1331, early m the 
Southern Sung, they were again issued as governmental promis 
sory notes to defray military costs in a certam area and were soon 
being used m all the most important regions of the land, but the 
total sum issued was never more than a fraction of the amount 
in cuculation durmg the Northern Sung 

Mr Hino summarizes the points of comparison between hsten 
ch teri’kung ehu and ksten ch ten kuan tzu as promissory notes 
and as paper money on pages 1198 and 1199 The result shows 
that they were identical in almost all details, and one wishes that 
Mr Hino had stressed more their dissiimlanties and had shown 
more clearly his reasons for making such a defimte distinction 
between the issues he calls promissory notes and those he terms 
paper money 

VII, 886 901 Konttma Tadasbi /I'fS IE “ Sokaiyoko ” Shokka 
Mokuroku (The Table of Contents of [the Divisions on] Shtk huo 
in the Sung- kui-yao kao) ^ 

The Sung hut yao-kao , recently pubbshed photo 

graphically, includes many divisions not to be found in earher 
manuscripts of the hut yao Mr Konuma surmises that the 
shorter form represents a revised form of the portions of the work 
which came into the hands of scholars in 1915 and the longer 
form the work after additions had been made based on new dis 
co\enes made about ten years later Among the new portions 

’Cf Teno *nd Bichoestait An Annotated Bibhoffrapfiv of Selected Ch%M»^ 
IteUrenee U ortce Pe ping 1036 14* 141 
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arc ten dmsjons added to the onginnl sixtj divisions of tlie sec- 
tion on skill htio 'iJ’it ( ‘ economics * ) The main portion of Jlr 
Kovitma’s slndj consists of two tables The first is a detailed 
table of the contents of the first sixty divisions of this section and 
their subdivisions together with the chapters of the Yung lo ta- 
Uen from uhich the malcml was taken The second 

and more detailed table indicates the contents of the additional 
ten divisions, the source chapters m the Yung lo-ta Uen, the num- 
ber of pages m each subdivision and just exactly uliich portions 
are new and which arc mcrclj repetitions of matcnal already 
recorded in the first sixtj sections 

IX, lllB 1151, X, 1223 1251 IIaha IIcizo Tcnchugumi 

Kjohei Shimatsu Ko (A Study of the Circumstances of the 
Tcnchugumi Upnsing) ^ 

Air Hara has made a detailed study of some aspects of the 
famous anti Bnkufu upnsing of 1803 carried out b> a small bind 
of patriots knorni os the Tcnchugumi * He points out 

that the 76 men who took part were primaril) minor feudal re- 
tainers and upper class farmers and Uiat the incident is a par- 
ticularlj significant precursor of the impcnnl restoration because 
it was these two classes which led in the overthrow of feudalism 
m Japan He believes that next in importance to the court noble, 
Nakayama Tadamilsu was Yosuimura Torataro W# 

who ns a petty Tosa retainer bom into the upper class 
of farmers tj*pificd in himself the whole movement 
Though the conspirators went lo Ynmato to raise up the people 
to welcome the emperor on his proposed visit there, it was 
probable that Ihcj moved without the knowledge of those who 
were planning the imperial expedition to Yamoto, for the latter, 
despite their schemes to overthrow the Bakufu, believed in work- 
ing through the feudal lords and disapproved of the direct action 
of the Tcnchugumi Air Kaha believes that the reason for the 
seizure of the Daikanjo at Gojo in Yaraato, which 

was in charge of the Bakufu lands m the province, was primarily 
the natural desire to strike at both the authority and the revenue 


JSee JIUS i ISl 182 
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of the enemy at an almost undefended point He also mamtams 
that it was the sudden change in their fortunes occasioned by the 
decision of the imperial court to abandon its plans to go to 
Yamato and not any predeternuned scheme which induced the 
Tenchugumi to attempt to raise more troops from among the 
11,000 inhabitants of the extremely mountainous Totsugawa + 
region south of Go]o Some of these people, who were all 
officially of the warrior class because of their early loyaltj to the 
Tokugawa, responded to the call, but Mr Haha believes that it 
was their lack of enthusiasm and interest which brought about the 
utter rout of the Tenchugumi when they attacked the neighboring 
castle of Takatori The men of Wakayama Hikone 

Konyama infill and Tsu who pursued the rebels mto 
the mountains of Yamato and either killed or captured all of them, 
felt some natural sympathy for the movement, but the men of 
Hikone, who were farthest from home, and the men of Wakayama, 
who had had disputes with the Totsugawa villagers over tax pay 
ments on the latter’s exported lumber, admimstercd some punish- 
ment to the people of Totsugawa 

IX, 1152 1177, X, 1252 1283 Mikaxh Tsuguo Kmdai 

Chuki ni okeru Moan bdkoku ko (The Meng-an-mou k'o hu of 
the Middle of the Chin Teriod) I 

The Meng an mou ^‘o pu were groups of military 

colonists moved by the Juchen from eastern Manchuria into the 
conquered lands of north China during the middle decades of the 
twelfth century There they formed the military mainstay of the 
Chm Empire The individual families, which were called Meng 
an-mou k‘o hu , despite certam economic privileges as 

the soldiers of the conquering race, soon fell into serious economic 
want m their new role as agriculturalists in a strange land Their 
financial distress commenced with their first settlements in norA 
Chma but became veiy acute m the reign of Shih tsung 
(1161 1189) , when it was repeatedly necessary to give them 
government gram to support them 
Among the many reasons for the economic plight of the Juchen 
m north China was their own inefficiency as farmers and their 
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extravagance. They had lived by hunting in their homeland and 
were therefore no match for the native Chinese as fanners. INIore- 
over, confronted with the riches of China, they gave themselves 
over to extravagant living, excessive drinking and slothful habits. 
Chinese were hired to work their lands, and often through them 
they lost what little they had. Furthermore, since the confiscated 
or uncultivated land at the disposal of the dynasty was limited 
in extent, many had been settled on relatively poor soil, while 
others had scattered holdings among the Chinese with whom they 
were unable to compete. Money lenders also helped the proeess 
of separating the unwary Juchen and his land by what amounted 
to mortgage foreclosures. The Xhitan uprincg and a war with 
the Sung, which together lasted from 1161 until 1365, brongst 
further economic ruin to the Juchen miUtaiy colonists, for daring 
these years they could not work their lands, and the orapensn- 
tions and rewards they received were not adequate. 

Possibly the single greatest factor in the cndermim^ of the 
Juchen colonists as a whole was the rapadty cf iheh own leaders 
who took advantage of their government posts ai power to 
build up huge estates at the expense of tier wesim compatriots 
and the Chinese. In 1183, when it was thozmi ihr! a Irifie over 
four ch'ing of land was an adequate area f'T £5 Jnnhea in- 
dividuals to live on, the imperial dan svenmd : onr er.'try apiece, 
and certain individuals owned as nmch i? S'O tv/f-r. Shnilarlv, 
while some owned thousands of dsros ih* hnp* *r l al dan 
averaged 28 slaves per person, them wzs z of leas 

than one slave for every three Jeden. Tzzj. xh£> a few of the 
invaders were extremely weallly, the Ti*i snif^ritT had rank 
into poverty. 

To meet the want of the in.t eftfs the^ 

but more positive measures wer iIf:- 

dispatched to encourage tie acifri-ie! of the Jeehic. 

Laws were promulpled prcHcSnr Che drmimz of I'rp'vr 
the season of work in Sv 

Luxuries were forbidden, t the of -eunr 

some attempts were ai tr la-s'd.. hah li-i 5-" 

* At present lioct ISU 
7 
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moving a few of the colonists to more fertile lands and by bringing 
some of those scattered among the Chinese into more compact 
groups. However, by 1180 the problem had become so serious 
that such small measures were obviously inadequate and sweep- 
ing reforms were called for. These reforms, which were carried 
out in the next three years in the face of the stubborn opposition 
of the wealthier classes, centered around a complete census of the 
Juchen people and a survey of their land, slaves and cattle. Ex- 
cessive areas of land owned by a single person were then con- 
fiscated, and a redistribution of the land was carried out on the 
principle that every 25 persons should have four ch'ing and four 
mem of land. At the same lime many more were moved to 
better lands, and all but the rich were forced to cultivate their 
lands with their own labor. 

The energetic measures of Shih-tsung solved the land problems 
for a while, but during the next reign many of the same problems 
again arose. Unfortunately by then the Chin government was no 
longer so able to cope with the situation. 

XI, 1325-1372; XII, 1435-1470. ONoHisabito Kinsei 

Bushido ni tsuite (Concerning the Bushido of Modern Times) 

In this long and somewhat diffuse article Mr. Ono discusses the 
transformation of the meaning of Bushido (“ Way of the 

Warrior ”) in Tokugawa times. For the most part he lets quo- 
tations from the works of such authors as Yamaga Soko 
(1622-1085) , Kumazawa Banzan lU (1619-1691) , Aiuma 

Shinshichi H6j6 Ujinaga Hashimoto Sanai 

(1834-1860) andYosmDAShoin^m^Srl^ (1831-1860) 
tell their own story. 

During the long peace of the Tokugawa Period, when the in- 
terest of the intellectual classes shifted from Buddhism to Con- 
fucian ethics, Bushido developed away from the simple feudal 
code of conduct that it had originally been. As interpreted by the 
philosophers of the time, it made the Confucian virtues of loyalty 
and filial piety into ethical absolutes inherent in man's nature. In 
doing this it became at bottom the moral consciousness within 
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each person, and consequently the individual was emphasized be- 
cause of the dignity of the individual moral character. 

In this period it was believed that the ruling class of warriors 
was far superior to the other classes and that the peasants came 
next, while the merchants, who were concerned solely with profit 
making, were the lowest, since their motives were farthest removed 
from the Bushido ideal of pure unselfish duty. However, at the 
same time the warriors and peasants were sinking in economic 
importance and often were in difficult financial straits, while the 
merchant class was rising to new heights of prosperity and power. 
In the face of these conditions many warriors accepted the moral 
standards of the commercial world, and some even went so far 
as to explain feudal relations in economic terms. The thinkers, 
to meet these new currents, propounded the theory that business 
for profit was right and natural and could be called the “ Way 
of the Townsman ” {Chonindo PTAl^) if the motive was to pro- 
vide suitably for one’s family and one’s descendants and not the 
desire for personal gain or luxurious living. However, despite this 
partial justification of the profit motive, no one claimed absolute 
equality for the commercial morality with Bushido. In summary 
one might say that Mr. Ono has depaonstrated that there was a 
tendency towards a practical compromise between two forces, 
the one tending to raise business morals to the idealistic heights 
of Bushido and the other tending towards the loss of Bushido in 
a frank acceptance of the profit motive. 

XI, 1373-1409; XII, 1471-1505. Matsuda Hisao 
Tokokukon Kenshi Ko (A Study of the T'u-yii-hun Embassies 
[to China]) ^ 

T'u-yii hun which centered around the Kokonor 

(Ch‘ing-hai region, existed as a largely independent state 

from the fourth century to the seventh century, when it was 
finally destroyed. The ruling nucleus was composed of Hsien-pi 

' Since Mr Matsuda expressly states that tc believes Drug-gu was a name for the 
Turks and was only applied to peoples of northern Tibet in error, and since he never 
mentions any embassies from China to TTo-yu-hon, one is surprised at the title of this 
article as translated into German on the rear cover. *' Uber die chmesbehen Sendboten 
nach Drug-gu " 
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from southern Manchuria who had established their hegemony 
over the A tzu lo which was a people of mixed origin who 

were said lo hive been originally the slaves of the Hsiung nu hv- 
ing in the neighborhood of the great trade route of western Kansu 
These nomadic people had crossed over the Kinsu panhandle 
into the Kokonor region and had set up their rule over the in- 
digenous Tibetan Ch'iang 55 peoples of the region, who were also 
primarily nomadic but who did have some agriculture and some 
towns The rule of the conquerors over the Ch'iang was very 
loose, for they did not impose regular taxes but milked the richer 
natives and the traders when they needed revenues 
T‘u yu hun had extremely close relations with the Northern 
Wei Dynasty after 431, and almost three times as many em 
bassies from it are mentioned in the Wei shu as from any other 
western region * Such embassies were of course only a manifesta- 
tion of the extraordinarily flounshing trade relations between this 
region and north China After 474 these embassies were par 
ticularly frequent, and sometimes as many as four went m a single 
year It was probably during this same time of prosperity that 
the ruling classes of the T‘u yu hun began to live in fortified towns 
as their revenues from trade increased At the same time they 
seem to have been converted to Buddhism, which was the religion 
of both Chinese Turkestan to the west and of north China to 
the east 

Much of the trade of the T‘u yu hun was naturally as middle 
men between ncher regions, and they also acted as convoys for 
other Central Asian traders on their way to China In fact, at 
this time one of the mam routes from north China to Chinese 
Turkestan and the west went through the ICokonor region, 
shown by the routes taken by the Chinese Sung Yun 
in 518, by Jnanagupta of Gandhara m 535 and by many others 
This was primarily because T u yu hun was m control of Shan 
shan in the Lobnor region west of Tun huang and of 
Ch'ieh mo (Charchan) some 150 miles southwest of Lobnor 
and was deflecting commerce on the southern route of the Tarim 

* Mr MaUuda lists 19 western lands from wh ch five or more embass es to the 
Northern ^ei are recorded (pp 1S7S-4) 
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Basin from these regions through T^a-yu-hun and away from the 
usual Kansu panhandle route. The Sui reconquered this sector 
of the great southern Tarim trade route, but the T‘u-yu-hun soon 
won it back and held it until they were finally crushed by the 
T‘ang in 635. 

Of almost equal importance with their embassies to and trade 
with the Northern Wei were the T‘u-yu-hun relations with the 
successive dynasties of south China, whose suzerainty they also 
freely accepted Many embassies and trading expeditions came to 
south China from Ho-nan (or Hsi*ho-nan as T‘u- 

yu-hun was called by the south Chinese, but the chief importance 
of this small barbarian state to the southern dynasties was as a 
window to the west and north, for through T‘u-yu-hun came 
embassies and traders from Mongolia and Turkestan which kept 
the south Chinese in contact with regions otherwise cut off from 
them by the hostile north. Thus, during this period very im- 
portant routes led through the T*u-yu*hun state in the Kokonor 
region to both north and south China. 

Mr. hlATSXTDA summarizes the main points of his article in a 
chart which is essentially the following: 

Tarim Basin 

Northern Boute 

Tarim Basin 

Southern Boute 


-Tun huang 


^fongolis 


-shan^ Liang-chou * 

\ / \ 


|rU-YU-HUNh 


•^orth C 


I-cAou — *>S’ou£i Chma 


* Liang>chou lite Tun huang, ttu on important town on the Ktmsu panhandle 

route I-chou is the modern Cb'eng la region of SsO-ch'uan 

A large port of this arlide is deroted to minute geographical studies which were 
necessarily omitted in this summa^r 
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Shirin 22 (1937) 

I, 1 27 Inaba Iwakiehi Gishi Wajin den Kanken 

(A Consideration of the Secbon on the Wo People in the Wei 

chih) 

Dr Inaba beheves that the section on the Wo or Japanese, 
in the Tfei chih SB* can be fully interpreted only when studied 
as part of the whole chapter on the “ eastern barbarians ” {Tung 
t chuan With this starbng point, he comes to some 

interesting, though not altogether, convincing conclusions These 
are 1) that the Wei knew so much more about Japan than did 
the Han because of their consaous study of the geography, laws 
and customs of the lands of Manchuna, Korea, and Japan in 
connection with their great project in 245 to subjugate Koguri 
iSi'hlM , 2) that the first Wo embassy to the Wei in 238, only 
shortly after the Wei had estabhshed their authority in Liao tung 
and northwestern Korea, came as the result of a policy on the 
part of the Wei to win the fnendship of the Wo and to eliminate 
the influence of their rival, Wu m Korea and in neighboring 
waters in preparabon for their Koguri campaign , and 8) that the 
Tung i chuan m the Wet chtk gives clear indications that the Wei 
considered all these people, from the Fu yu in the north to 
the Wo m the south, as branches of the same stock This final 
conclusion, he thinks, is borne out by the variant forms of the 
Sumo /kM legend,^ which were common to the contmental peoples 
of this group and which may be connected with Japanese myths 
about the ‘ children of the Sun Goddess * 

Dr Inaba disagrees with Mr Fujita in some points made by 
the latter m his Shinn article in 1936 * For example he beheves 
that Ju mo inM is not Yomo but a name for Izumo, as is also, 
strangely enough, the T‘ou ma in the Wet chih The Wei nu 
of the famous golden seal given by the Han to some Japanese 
state, he thinks, is a form of Yamato 


^ See BIAS 2 40 fl 


* See tbtd 52 54 
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I, 87 110 Ono Katsutoshi Todai ni okeru Ichi Kmrei 

no Kaiskaku m tsiute (Concerning the Interpretation of a Certain 
Prohibition during the T'ang Dynasty) 

In the Shih huo chih of the B.sin T'ang shu 

(54) IS to be found the statement, “At the beginmng of the 
Chen yuan JtTC (Period) (785?), it was forbidden for travellers 
to take a smgle com out through the Lo ku 55^ and San kuan 
(Passes) ” Kuwabara has interpreted this as probably 
one of the efforts to prevent copper coinage from being exported 
to foreign countries, but Mr 0*^0, although reahzing that such 
efforts unquestionably were made, beheves that this particular 
law had another significance These two passes led from the 
capital region of the Wei Valley m Shensi southward to the 
Han and Yangtse regions and also towards Ssu ch‘uan They 
were used as the route towards the land of Nan chao in the 
Yunnan region as well as one possible route to Tibet (T'u fan 
y;?f) In 785, dunng a lull in hostihties, there was probably 
trade with these two lands, but, since these were not the last 
passes between them and China but were between the capital 
region and the rich and prosperous south, Kuwabara’s explanation 
hardly seems plausible ^Ir Ono therefore beheves that the pro- 
hibition was simply for the purpose of stopping the export of 
coinage from Shensi In the first Inlf of the eighth century there 
took place in China a partial transition from a barter to a money 
economy, and the demand for money was greatly increased bj 
the inauguration of the hang shut tax system m 780, which 
required pajment m coinage for the most part These factors 
produced a serious shortage of money in Shensi as well as m other 
regions At the same time the increasing tendencj of the pro- 
\mcial political magnates to become more or less independent 
rulers, resulting in a groiving sense of separatism m aanoua regions 
of China, led to surpnsing prohibitions of the export of com* 
bejond provincial borders into other parts of the empire Such 
laws were obviouslj harmful to the economy of the land as a 
w hole and were simply to oa ercome local insufficiencies of coinage 
wathout regard to the welfare of China as a nation The law in 
question seems to have been one of the^ proKb’tioss 
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I, 187-193. Yonekuha Jiro flP: Fukushu no Ryukyu-kan 
(The Liu-ch‘iu-kuan of Fu-chou) 

Ch‘uan-chou in Fukien, the Zaitun of the Europeans and 
an important port since T'ang times, was the official port for the 
Ryukyu tribute embassies, which first came to the Ming in 1372. 
Because Fu-chou was closer to Ryukyu and because most 
of the Chinese sent by the Ming to Ryukyu were from that 
region, in 1468 Fu-chou replaced Ch‘uan-chou as the official port 
for the embassies Mr. Yonekuha has made a detailed study of 
the buildings constructed there to receive these embassies and has 
included both maps and pictures. The buildings were those of the 
Chin-kung-ch‘ang tflSc for the “ tribute ” and those of the Jou- 
yuan-i for the men themselves By Ch'ing times the first 

of these two categories of buildings seems to have disappeared. 
For a while after the annexation of Ryukyu by Japan the Jou- 
yuan-i buildings seem to have been used for stores selling Ryukyii 
products and for a club, known as the Liu-ckHu-hui-kuan 
for men from the islands. 

II, 264-304. Toyama Gunji : TSdai no Soun (Water 

Transportation in T'ang Times)' 

Already in the Han Dynasty the inability of Shensi to pro\'ide 
grain for the capital was felt, and under the T'ang the problem 
became much more acute. In fact the life of not only the court 
but of the whole province as well came to depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the grain brought from the Huai and lower Yanglse 
Valleys. This was true to a certain extent in the seventh century, 
but it Was in the eighth century that the increasing costs of the 
brilliant court and the more complex military system made the 
problem of the transportation of tax grain one of vital importance 
The system had been to have the tax payers transport the 
grain at their own cost up the Pien River and then up the Yellow 
and Lo iS Rivers to Lo-yang fSRS . From there the government 

^ For a discussion of some of the same pomts and various related problems see ray 
abstract of Hajiacuciu The ReUlionship Between the " Tribute Rice ” from Chiang- 
uai and the Ti rftui During the Reign of Hsban Isung of the T'ang Dynasty (Abstracts 
0 / Articlu Appearing ,n Current Japanese Teitodicalt. £0 £4 Taken from SZ 45 i. u)- 
See also abo\e pp 183.5 
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took it overland to Shan-chou , the modern Shan-hsien 
on the Yellow River seventy odd miles airline west of Lo-yang, 
and from here the water route by the Yellow and Wei Rivers 
was resumed. The detour by way of Lo-yang was made in order 
to avoid the dangerous San-men HPl sector of the Yellow River. 
In 733 P‘ei Yao-ch'ing revised this system in two ways. 

He reduced the burden on the tax payers by limiting their haul to 
the point where the Pien leaves the Yellow River, and he had the 
grain taken all the way to Ch‘ang-an by water except for a short 
detour around San-men itself, thus reducing the costs of the 
overland haul considerably. 

In 737 P'ei*s system was dropped in favor of the old system, 
thus again imposing a heavier burden on the rice producing 
re^ons. During the period of the revolutions following 755 the 
route by the Pien River had to be abandoned, and the grain was 
taken up the Yangtse and its tributary, the Han River, and then 
overland across the mountains of southern Shensi, but, with the 
gradual return of peace, Lro Yen in 764 started a new and 
more permanent reform of the system of water transportation 
First he reopened the Pien River route. Then with the profits of 
the salt monopoly he built grain boats and organized the whole 
system of transportation from the southeast to the capital as a 
government enterprise. This of course greatly reduced the burden 
on the people, who did not even have to pay for the service as 
they did in Ming times. Furthermore, the professional boat men 
of the government, trained for their own sector of the route, and 
the government boats, espedally built for each type of river, were 
much more efficient than the men and boats of the poorly or- 
ganized private transportation system. In fact especially con- 
structed boats and experienced river men were even able to take 
the grain up the river past San-men, with the result that the 
whole trip could be made by water. Strategically placed granaries 
provided an ample supply of grain for transport at any moment 
when the river conditions were favorable. Therefore long and 
unnecessary delays because of high water on the Yellow River 
and low water on the Pien River were avoided. There was ade- 
quate supervision of the work as well as sufficient military pro- 
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lection The use of sacks to carry the gram pro\ed another 
saving and the double use of the bolts for grim and silt was a 
further economy In fact the whole system proved so efficient 
that the surpluses stored in the granaries became too great The 
system was a model for future generations, but m later jears it 
was often disrupted by revolutions until finally it broke down 
completely with the fall of the dynasty 

II 381 396 Ogawa Hitoto d'J'IhrA Tetsun no Juchi m tsuite 
(Concerning the Horae of the Tieh li) ‘ 

There have been several theories as to the home of the T leh h 
branch of the Mo ho ttlS of northern Manchuria who 
became known to the Chinese in the first half of the eighth cen 
tury, but Mr Ogawa advances a new and seemingly plausible 
theory He beheves that the T ich h were a branch of the Hei shui 
Mo ho who were themselves situated not m the neighbor 
hood of the modern I Ian some 140 miles down the Sungan 
from Harbin, as some have supposed, but still farther to the 
northeast near the juncture of the Amur and the Sungan Because 
the T leh h were undoubtedly west of the Hei shui, and for num 
erous other reasons he beheves that T icli li fu was the 

same as Te li chen later known as T c hn ch*eng 

and was m the I Ian region Because of their proximity to the 
state of Po hai m southern Manchuria and because of their 
domination by it the T leh Ii probably became more civilized 
than their neighbors to the north and east and therefore achieved 
preeminence among them and became known by the Sung as 
the first of the so called Five Lands (T7« Luo of the 

region The name of the T leh h, or T leh tien as some 
Sung records have called them Mr Ogaiva beheves was a Tungusic 
word meaning head ’ or above,’* which, he thinks corre 
sponded to the contemporary Chinese name for I Ian Wu kuo 
t ou ch eng the Head City of the Tive Lands 


The Japanese I tie on the outs de cover s Tetsun JIakkatsu ni tsu te (Concerning 
theT ehl Mo ho) ItT 
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III, 455 481 UcHiDA Gimpu Gisho Joki toku ni sono 

Sekei Kiji m tsuite (Concerning the Introductory Ti cht ^^2 of 
the Wei shu and m Particular its Genealogical Notices) 

As a subtitle indicates, this article is devoted to a criticism of 
Mr Shida’s SZ article reviewed above (pp 178 80) Since Mr 
UcHiDA rejects the latter’s premise that the Wet shu account is 
probably doctored and is therefore less reliable than notices con 
cermng the early T‘o pa in the other dynastic histones, he naturally 
comes to very different conclusions, and the whole article in fact 
IS simply a refutation of almost all of the topics discussed m my 
review of the other article as well as several other points I omitted 
Naturally the argument is not to be resolved until the relative 
accuracy of the various dynastic histones in their treatment of 
the early T‘o pa rulers is definitely decided on the grounds of 
date, sources, comparative criticism, objectives and other critena 

Let it suffice to note a very few of Mr Uchida’s conclusions 
He denies completely the identification of I huai with Yu chu on 
the grounds that, though the latter was called a So t*ou, by no 
means all of the peoples so designated were T‘o pa He points 
to the notice of Shih chun’s murder of his father, Shih i chien, 
m the former’s biography m the Wei shu as proof that the his 
torians were not attempting to conceal the facts However, one 
might reply that the absence of mention of the patncide m the 
ii chi shows that at least in this section there were clearly pur 
poseful omissions He also maintains that it was K‘u tu 
a son of Shih i chien, and not the latter or Kuei, who was taken 
to Ch'ang an When he does not find anything suspicious in the 
begmnmg of Li wei’s reign in the year 220, which saw the end 
of the Han dynasty, even though this would mean that Li wei 
hved to the npe age of lOS, one is surprised at his credulity 

HI, 606 619 Naito Shigenobu Shitsu no Rokka Nitai 

no Ron m tsmte (Concermng the Theories of the Liu chia and 
^rh t"i m the Shih t'ung) 

Lnj Chih chi of the first half of the T‘ang Dynasty 

wrote the Shth t ung l&sii, a general survey of Chinese history 
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and histonography, m which there are two chapters entitled Liu 
chxa and Erh t‘* — which are the key to his attitude to 
wards history writing The Liu chta (“ Six Schools ’ ) are his 
divisions of the vanous types of histones written m the past hlr 
Naito summarizes Liu s attitude towards each of them and adds 
his own criticisms The Liu chxa were named after the onginal 
histones wntten m each style These, together with P‘u Ch‘i lung’s 
^ more or less accurate charactenzations of each, are 1) 
Shang shu 1^1^ ( ‘ record of speeches and statements ”) , 2) 
Ch'un ch'iu (“ record of facts ”) , 3) Tso chuan {“ com 
pihtion by years ’ ) , 4) Kuo-yu Ssp (“ division by countries ”) , 
5) Shxh chi illpB (“record [of reigns] and biographies throughout 
antiquity ’ ) , C) Han shu ( ‘ record [of reigns] and biographies 
of a hmited penod’) Liu seems to have had no thoroughly 
logical reason for this division, and his only important cntenon 
18 that the styles which have survived are for that very reason 
the best 

In the £rh Vt (“ Two Forms ”) he discussed the two remainmg 
commendable and mutually complimentary styles of history writ- 
ing, the “ compilation by years ” style, first found m the TsO'Chuan, 
and the “ records (of reigns) and biographies ” styles of the Skih‘ 
cht, which were perfected in the Han chi 131^6 of Hsun Yueh 
and in the Han shu, respectively These two styles, he believed, 
should be combined in the same work Liu’s views, Mr Naito 
thinks, are primarily significant as an expression of the general 
historical attitude of his time 


IV, 688 709 Fujita ^lotohani 003%^ Gishi Wajin den ni 
mieta Isoshi no Ichizoku (The Isoshi Clan ns Seen m the Chapter 
on the ^Yo People in the Wei-chth) u© 

Mr PujiTA with characteristic disregard for phonetic laws and 
with his usual ready imagination comes to the conclusion that 
the four cn\ oj s w ho, according to the Wei chth, went from Japan 


111 * WiA funj t uny-th h IS the outstan 1 ng commenlary on the 

runj the t'blwpraphy of tuch workj pp COS^ Mr Nait6 hx^ another runllar 
•Iti Ijr of a f.motu Chm«e 1 utonan ChfnR Ch lao Kijl, m the new KySlo Iroperul 
Unlren tjr journal TevSth htnkvC II i 
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to the continent in the fourth and fifth decades of the third cen 
tury were all members of a certain Isoshi clan of northern Kyushu 
The names of two of these envoys he cites as evidence Thus 
"Wo tsai ssu wu yueh he reads as Isoshi (or Izushi) 

no Oe (or Ue) and I sheng ch i yeh (i) hsieh kou 
as Iseshi no Isoko The existence of this clan he feels is proved 
by the notice in the Nihonshoki under the year 199 recording 
that Itote the lord of Ito in northern Kyushu, 

was given the name of Isoshi and he links the name with 

Izushi m Ta]ima 

Fujita also believes that the character tuii^ m the Wet 
chih is not an error for as has been supposed, but is the 
equivalent of the Japanese word tm (a place to cross the water) 
and therefore refers to north Kyushu across the straits from Korea 
To prove his point he cites its use in a Sung edition of the T at 
p*ing-yu Ian preserved m Japan in a passage quoting 

the Sou kan shu on the Wo North Kyfishu, he beheves was 
known as Tsu no Kum (Land of Tsu) , as it is called m 

the Pet shift The meaning of tzu t jen which the 

Japanese used for themselves according to the Pet shih, was ‘ men 
of Tsu (or Tsu i) , he asserts This was but natural if the 
Japanese envoys to China were all of the Isoshi clan of north 
Kyushu He claims that the use of Wo an abbreviation for 
Yamato according to him for northern Kyushu is a later error 
and therefore proves that the famous golden seal with the name 
on it IS not authentic ' Mr Fujita’s reasomng throughout 
is so clearly unreliable that no refutation of it is necessary 

IV, 710 723 Tai Keigo Shoen Hattatsu Katei no 

7cit kosafsu (A Stady of the I^ef^Japmeat a! Msacrs [la Jspsa]} 

Mr Tai in a well documented article pomts out that in works 
treating the development of the manorial system in Japan too 
much emphasis has hitherto been laid on the clearmg of new tracts 
of land by the rehgious institutions and great famihes which owned 
the estates In reality the estate owners engaged m few land 


^ See page 200 
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clearing enterprises themselves, as their very scattered holdings 
in the early days clearly show. It was primarily the peasants who 
opened up new land for cultivation, and already in the Nara 
period the owners of the large manors were obtaining tliis land 
from them through purchase and sometimes through bequests, 
while in the course of the Heian period they increasingly expanded 
their holdings by simple seizure under one pretext or another. 

IV, 724-729. OsniBUcnr Hajime 5SiKi— : RySyo Rama-fun Hibun 
no Kaisetsu Hosei (Corrections to “ An Interpretation of the Stele 
of a Lama Tomb in Liao-yang”) 

In the collection of articles in tribute to Dr. Naito, known as 
the Naito Eakase Kanreki Shukuga Shinagaku Ronso 

, Mr. OsniDUcni had a monograph on two 
inscriptions of 1630 and 1658 written in memory of a Tibetan 
lama who had come to Manchuria. As evidence of the early 
relations between the Manchu court and lamaism and as early 
examples of the Manchu language, they are of considerable in- 
terest. In the present article he adds some further notes about 
the first of these inscriptions and some supplementary material 
on the lama himself taken from the 3/on-w»en*foO'f anp • 


Ed-vvin O. Reischatter. 
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FRENCH EXCAVATIONS IN INDO-CHINA AND 
AFGHANISTAN' (1B35-1937) 

Jeannine Aitboyer 

IltuSEE GinMET 

In June 1938, the Guimet Museum of Paris opened new ex- 
hibition rooms in which were grouped together the results of three 
expeditions. The first two of these expeditions were conducted 
in Indo-China in 19SG by M. Philippe Stern, Associate Director 
of the Guimet Museum, and by Mme de Coral Remusat, of the 
staff of the same museum. The third expedition was carried out 
by the French Archaeological Delegation in Afghanistan (D. A. 
F. A.) [D^egation archeologique fran^aise en Afghanistan] in 1936 
and 1937 j it comprised Mme Hackin, MM. Jean Carl and 
Jacques ^Ieunib, and was under the leadership of M. Joseph 
Hacein, Director of the Guimet Museum. While differing con- 
siderably both as regards their aims and the conditions attending 
their accomplishment, these three expeditions are of equal im- 
portance from the archaeological point of view. 

The expeditions to Indo-China had a fourfold purpose: to 
verify on the spot the stylistic hypotheses concerning Khmer art 
advanced by M. Stern during the past ten years; to take a num- 
ber of photographs of architectural and decorative details; to 
select a certain number of objects which the General Government 
of Indo-China was intending to send to the Guimet Museum; 
lastly, to participate in the excavations conducted by the Ecole 
Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient at Angkor. All these four aims were 
achieved; besides the decided interest which the occasion pre- 
sented for the Guimet Museum to enrich its Gim and Khmer 
collection, which already in 1935 was the finest in Europe, the 
fact of excavating the ground of Angkor was an entfdng prospect. 
M. Stern left with a definite aim: to excavate the site of the 
Phnom Kulen, which had been identified on ML Mahendra, the 

* Translated from French under the direcUon rf th* 
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capital of Jayavarman II (end of Sth-middle of 9tli century).* 
To understand fully the significance of that aim, it is neces- 
sary to restate the problem briefly; the Mahendraparvata was 
that “ Mountain of the Great Indra ” upon which was established 
for the first time, if the stone inscription of Sdok Kak Thom is to 
be believed, the cult of Devaraja.® It is well known that the first 
care of the Khmer rulers, as also that of the rulers of India, was 
to provide a justification of their royal mission ; Jayavarman II 
appears to have needed it more than anyone else, for it seems 
that the end of the eighth century was a period of disturbances 
and of anarchy. The Khmer kingdom would even have fallen 
at that time under the suzerainty of the empire of Srlvijaya 
(Sumatra-Java) . Whether a legitimate prince or a usurper, 
Jayavarman II “ returned from Java ” to restore the Khmer 
power; he quite naturally desired to free the Khmer kingdom 
from the foreign yoke, and that is why be instituted in 802 the 
worship of Devaraja, which made him independent and a tribu- 
tary only of the divinity. To establish these important rituals, 
he selected a natural eminence bearing the name of the King 
of the Gods, Indra, whose celestial city is the ideal model of the 
city of a cakravartin king (universal ruler) ; upon it he accord- 
ingly erected a mountain-temple, and a Brahmin versed in the 
art of magic established, at his command, “ for the enhancement 
of the world, the magic rites which bear the name of Devaraja ” 
(God-King) . According to this ritual, a Linga (a phallic em- 
blem of Siva) was consecrated as the royal Linga and the per- 
sonality of the king bestowed upon it,* 

To hold this at once divine and royal substitute, Jayavarman 
H had a shrine built on the Mahendraparvata, situated at a dis- 
tance of 40 kilometers, as the crow flies, northeast of Angkor 
Thom. It was a mountain-temple whose cosmological symbolism 


S8 de Jajavanoan II, Etudes cambodgiennes XX, BEFEO 

I L Fisot, BEFEO 15, pt. S 

rapotheose au Camhodee, Bull. Commisf arch de I’lndoeh 
, _ ' P 45— Ph Stern, Le temple-montagne khmer et le cultc du Ling® 
et le Devaraja, BEFEO St Oil 
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is evident: nn archilcclural representation of Mount Mcru, a 
holy mountain, the pivot of the world, this temple is formed by 
a tiered P 3 'ramid at the summit of which stands the snncttmr}', 
even as Siva is sealed at the summit of Mount Mem; it is the 
central point of the kingdom, whicli is itself the earthly replica 
of the holy city, and tlmnks to it the king is truly a universal 
ruler, since the royal Linga is at the ver>' center of the kingdom.* 
Tlie formula of the mountain-shrine is not exclusive to the Khmer 
kingdom: this cosmological symbolism is found also in Outer 
India: in Burma, in Siam and in Java under more less similar 
forms. Jayavarman II may have borrowed it from Java, where 
he appears to have resided and where the Barabudur represents 
a dynastic mountain-shrine in a verj* elaborate form. It appears 
that, even before the reign of J.a 3 *avarman II, there was already' 
a connection between the cult of the Linga and the kingship;* 
in that ease, the cult of Dcvarfija must have bestowed upon that 
tradition nn undeniably ofTidal chnmclcr. 

It is quite natural that M. Stern slmuld have wished to c.Tplore 
a spot so full of hislorj* and still rather neglected. That desire 
was strengthened by the fact that there was as yet nn extremely 
limited number of plastic documents that could be placed around 
the dale 602 A.D. An examination of tlic photographs which 
reproduced the remains of the Bhnom Kulen known in 1035 had 
convinced M. Stern that they belonged in fact to a slj’lc inter- 
mediate between the slj'lc of the eight!) cenlurj’ and that of the 
end of the ninth; the theory of the identity of the ^Inhendra- 
parvala with the present site of the Phnom Kulen was to be con- 
firmed hj' excavations. Tlic search initialed bj’ ^I. Stern, and in 
which he look part, confirmed the importance of the Phnom Kulen 
for the evolution of Klimcr art: it was possible to establish that 
the art of the seventh century and of the beginning of the eighth 
was logicallj’ related to that of the ninth, and thus we have hcncc- 

* Cf. in this connection: J', PiizTLt'SKf, L* ville du rakravarlin, Rcfue d'OrientalUme 
S (1027), and The Sailendravamsa. The Greater India 2. 1. 23. Cf. also P. Mus. Lc 
ayrabollsTOc h Asglcor Thom: le ^ Grand Miracle" du Huyon, Comptt’rendus det 
eianeet de I’annfe 103G d iAeadimte det inseriptiont et DelUt-Lettrei, p. S7, 

*Cf. J. Acdoter, LTndochine (in Eneydopfdte QaSUt, IlUtolre dei Iteligiont). 
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forth filled a gap which made the beginnmg of the artistic pro 
duction of the site of Angkor incomprehensible * 

Jayavarman II had caused five statues of Visnu to be erected 
upon the Mahendraparvata, no doubt because Visnu is the perfect 
symbol of the cakravartm whom every king was to aspire to 
resemble, mdeed to identify himself with him Among the items 
excavated at the Kulen by Ph Stern and brought by him to 
the Guimet Museum, two statues of Visnu represent this hence 
forth clearly definable style they combine the hieratic spint 
with highly skilful technique The male garb consists of a smooth 
lorn cloth like that of the seventh century, but already it has, 
like that of the tenth century, a cascade of folds m front m the 
shape of a double anchor The female dress, now represented at 
the Guimet Museum by a large statue, bears the same signs of 
transition smooth skirt of the seventh century, pleated flap fall 
ing over the side, and several long vertical folds in front, which 
were to cover the entire skirt m the tenth century The head and 
face likewise bear the characteristic traits of the seventh century 
and foreshadow those of the tenth From the standpoint of 
decoration, it is incontestable that the reign of Jayavarman 11 
brought a genuine renewal, foreign influences, coming chiefly 
from Java, are noticeable in the lintels of which a splendid ex 
ample is now preserved at the Guimet Museum Lastly, the little 
columns also bear out the fact that the square form, represented 
at the Guimet Museum, is characteristic of the style of the Kulen 
This collection of sculptures was grouped with others originating 
from various Khmer sites and from Campa and were the fruit of 
the expeditions of M Stern and Mme de Coral Reaiusat , special 
mention should be made of a fronton of Banteai Srei (a little 
temple dating from 9G7 AD), which has been studied by M 
COEDES ^ 

The program of the D A F A was very full and arranged so 
as to permit taking the utmost advantage of the seasons from 
September to December 1930, preliminary explorations were car 

Dcpovr LArt du Kul^n et lea dcbuU de la staluaire nnglonenne 
DEFEO SC 415 ff 

’ G Cocona DEFFO 82 81 
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rfctl out in nncicnt Seislnn; the \^intcr of 1937 ^sns devoted to 
cxcnvalions nl Kunduz in nncicnt Bactrin; during the spring and 
summer of 1037 sc\eral places were opened at Begram, Shotorak 
and Fundukistan.* In Seislnn, M. GmsitMAN, temporarily asso- 
ciated w ilh the D. A. F. A., explored the deep layers of the ground 
and readied a depth of fifteen meters, the lc\cl corresponding 
approximately to the year 1000 B.C. Moreover, the other mem- 
bers of the expedition explored into the \erj' center of the sand 
desert i\hich today co\crs a region that nns once inhabited; from 
that region the D.A.F.A. brought back pictures of the Moslem 
dtadel of Sar-o-lar built upon foundations dating from the third 
century of our era. 

The excavations at Begram, a dly 80kilomctcrsnorlhofKabul 
and identified nith ancient Kapisf, were particularly fruitful. This 
dly flourished from the first to the fourth ccnlur>' of our era, 
under the domination of Kujana rulers. It uas knoum by Ilsuan- 
tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who gives a clear description of itj* 
the site was mentioned in 1833 by Charles Masson, who pro- 
vided some e.\ccllcnt documents of his explorations.’® The ex- 
cavations conducted in 193G In the bazaar quarter yielded only 
material of tj^ies already known; the enclosure opened in 1037, 
on the contrary, in room No. 10, which was walled in, disclosed 
an exceptional treasure: bronzes of purely Greek style, glassware 
of Syrian make, and i\ories with Indian decorations. The re- 
moval of these pieces, a very delicate task, w as entrusted to Mrae 
Hackin. Among the bronzes discovered there, may be mentioned 
a steelyard in the shape of Minerva (?) ; in the head, which is 
hollow, the refuse grain was poured. This piece, now at the 
Guimet Museum, is Greek in style and probably dates from the 
2-3rd centuries of our era.” Another remarkable item, allotted 
to the museum of Kabul, is a dress shield protected by an outer 

* Cf J Hackiv, Les Travsux de la D A FA, comple-rendu lommaire (seplembr? 
183G*aout 1037), RAA 12 I. — and J IIacki**, The Work of the French Archaeological 
Mission m Afehanislan, Indian Art and LeUtrt 12. No 1, p 41 

' Foucitcn, Notes sur I itm^niire de lliuan bang cn Afglianistan, Etudei asiatiqves 1 
In the Journal of the Roijal Anatie Society of Bengal, 1834-1836 

'*Cf Bagclon & Blavciiet, Cataloijue dee bronzes antiques de la DibUotkique 
nationale 
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layer of glass, it is adorned in the middle willi a Gorgon mask 
which IS surrounded by dolphins in repousse The technique of 
this shield is particularly interesting, because the tails and fins 
of the dolphins are movable and form counterweights with httle 
plummets concealed on the reverse side of the shield ^\Tien the 
shield was mo\ ed, it must have glittered in the sun and produced 
at the same time a sound calculated to beat the rhythms of the 
war dances The pictonal theme represented on this shield uas 
frequent at the end of the Hellemstic period and during the 
Roman era 

The glassware represents a great variety of techmques it is 
blown, cut, colored and even embossed The mvention of blown 
glass is of Syrian origin and is placed around the end of the first 
century B C From Tyr, Sidon and Alexandna the first pieces 
of glassware were diffused towards western Europe on the one 
hand and towards Asia on the other Taking certain glass ob 
jects disco\ered in Gaul and in the Rheinland as a basis of com 
panson, M Hackin was able to date those of Begram between 
the first and fourtli centuries of the Christian era “ The most 
interesting among them are certain ichthyomorphic phials whose 
origin IS almost surely Syrian** and of which numerous replicas 
ha\e been found at Cologne** But the rarest are the painted 
glasses, inasmuch as dwelling in the ground usually affects enamel 
colors, seaeral of them were donated to the Guimet ^luseum 
Their decoration, which has preserved all its freshness, is distinctly 
Ilellenistic most frequently it represents a combat between a 
Thracian and a Samnite gladiator ** 

It IS the i\ ory and bone plaques, howe\ er, that without doubt 
constitute the rarest find made at Begram grouped together on 
the south side of the same room (No 10) ns the bronzes and 
glassware, these i\ones adorned jewel caskets of soft wood Be 
tween the frame of the caskets and the plaques which adorned them 

Cf MoiUH-JtAN to t errene en Qaule et dam ( empire roma n^Anton Ki** 
« C l<u tm AU^rtun^nobert SeninoT Gf«^uslav Etssv Clast etc 
mo art hy Dumavd and Cowvau 
^1^ eipmilly Mow-eJcAH ep at p IW 
IIDW-T It aitUTOMc /l«-«e ttrehfetoyque 1871 
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were strips of mica painted green in the cut-outs of the design ; 
the entire mounting was fastened to the frame by means of copper 
and iron nails. From the study of these ivories M. Hackin has 
drawn several conclusions concerning the technique and the 
decorative motifs. As regards the motifs, it is observed that they 
all center around productions of Sand (stupa 1) , Mathura, and 
Amaravatl; certain themes, of Mesopotamian origin, were ob- 
\nously retouched by India, and it must be remembered that an 
inscription on the southern gate of Sanci pays tribute to the 
guild of ivory workers of Vidisa (Bhilsa, in the modern state of 
Gwalior) ^Tiile the existence of this corporation in India is 
known to us by this inscription, no ivory of an early period has 
yet been found in Indian territory; those of Begram date from 
the first to the fourth centuries of the Christian era, and the con- 
nection with the ivory workers of Sand is made certain by the 
similarity that can be observed between the writing of the in- 
scription of SaucI and that of several characters carved on the 
reverse of the Begram plates. As for the iconographic themes 
represented on these plaques, they are very diverse; the most re- 
markable is perhaps that of the angulped, of classical origin, con- 
taminated by the theme of Gilgamesh with the rvild beasts, or 
of Enkidu protecting the cattle, of Mesopotamian origin and more 
specifically Sumerian. One may profitably compare, as M.Hackin 
did, the Begram theme with that of the Pergamum frieze,” with 
that of Romanesque art ** and ith that of Mathura.” Monsters 
abound in the Begram ivories; yaksas, leogiyphs, "grylles,” etc.; 
the animals are treated with a sureness of touch and realism very 
close to the animal art of India. There are also many birds, and 
iwvi'As? iw bpitreax ilvan? iha jij-i 

Mathura and Amaravati as regards the ducks and geese flying 
among bands of flowering foliage. The human figures approach 
very closely the Indian aesthetic concepts; women in half-relief, 
62 centimeters high, are clearly related to the river goddesses 

^*Ramaprasad Chanda, Memojrs of the Arch Sttrv of India, 1919, vol 1 
Dareaiberg 8. Saglio, Dictionnatre dee Antiguttis, art ” GIgantomaehie ” 
Baitrcsaitis, L’art eumerien et Vart roman 
VoGiR., La sculpture de Mathura, Ars tmattea IS, pi S9 and 9a 
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Ganga and Yamuna so widespread in northern India at the 
beginning of the Gupta style 

The young women represented on the cover of casket No 9, 
which has remained at the museum at Kabul, constitute veritable 
type scenes and come within the framework of secular art, they 
are treated in the third manner, the contour being incised and 
the body modelled m subtle fashion Presumably contempor 
aneous with the styles of Amaravati and Mathura, this art antia 
pates the refinement of Ajan^a and must be placed around the 
end of the second century or the beginning of the third These 
women wear two types of costume the wide girdle of pearls and 
the transparent skirt of ancient India, or the cut out tunic, fitted 
at the waist, which partially covers a narrow pantaloon 

Besides their exceptional value from the archaeological stand 
point the ivories of Begram enable us to see the existence m that 
region of an already elaborate secular art and of Indian traditions, 
while they borrowed Hellenistic elements at the time when the 
last Sunga kings were still mamtaimng relations with the Greek 
kings of Bactna The Guimet Museum received a great number 
of these plaques while the others were rightly allotted to the 
museum of Kabul 

On the site of Fundukistan ("Valley of the Nut trees**), M 
Carl was commissioned to excavate a Buddhist monastery This 
site is half way between Kabul and Bamiyan , it was mentioned 
in 1836 by Charles Masson In 1936 a piece was accidentally 
discovered there and this determined the search which the D A 
F A decided to undertake m 1937 M Carl cleared away the 
cells of the monastery and brought to light mural paintings and 
sculptures in high relief done in clay and bearing traces of poly 
chromy The murals bear a clear impnnt of Indian art of the 
seventh and eighth centuries and, by their details and colors, 
approach the best Tibetan standards Among the statues in half 
relief, some of which were brought to the Guimet Museum, one 


Cf espec ally the ca\e known as the Cave of Candragupta at Udayagm (end d 
fourth bepnning of fifth eenlur es) cf also Vogel Ganga et Yamuna dans 1 iconograph « 
brahmanique Etudei tuiai quu 2 pi 6a 
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of the most interesting represents an adorned Buddha wearing 
over his monastic robe a richly ornamented three-cornered hood.®^ 
Another group, found in a niche, represents a princely couple; 
the man is dressed in Iranian, the lady in Indian style. From 
another niche comes a group which now is at the Guimet Museum: 
two Nagarajas entirely anthropomorphic, their ophiomorphous 
nature being indicated only by a httle snake on the heads of the 
figures. The latter must have been part of a representation of the 
Great ISIiracle of Sravasti.” 

All these paintings and sculptures show a clear Buddhist in- 
fluence from the North of India and influences of late Sassanian 
Iran (sixth-seventh centuries) ; these influences are in juxta- 
position without merging, giving a hybrid charm to the artistic 
conception of that period in Afghanistan. 

In the Buddhist monasteries of Shotorak, carefully described 
by Hsuan-tsang, M. Meuntb exhumed bas-rehefs in schist of 
Graeco-Buddhist style (third-fourth centuries) . They present a 
great interest from the iconographic standpoint, and they prove 
that the schist was worked on the spot instead of having been 
imported completely sculpted from Gandhara, as was believed 
heretofore: in fact, M, Meunuj discovered a sketch and two or 
three unfinished bas-reliefs. Among other new themes brought by 
these sculptures may be mentioned the conversion of the three 
Kasyapa brothers and of their disciples. From the point of view 
of style, 51. Hackix makes interesting comparisons between the 
reliefs of Shotorak and certain Wei steles (sixth century of the 
Christian era) .** 

The discovery of purely Graeco-Buddhist pieces at Shotorak 
supports 51. Hackin’s theory concerning the objects discovered 
by him in December 1936 at Kunduz;** according to him, the 

This cbaractenstic dress is found also at Bam^an (cave i) and at KizTl 
A FoncHEB, Le Grand Jliracle du Buddha a Qravasti, JA 1909, pp S 77 

*'In 1939 win appear the scientific reports of the mission, m Tolumes 9 and 10 of 
the Mimoires de la Delegation archieilogique Jrangane en Afghanistan 

J Haceik, L’arf bouddkigue de la Baeinane et Us engines de Vart greco- 
bovddkique, Xabul, 1937— According to tok Schmaiiz, Eunduz is ancient Drapsaka, 
one of the aties visited by Alexander; it is situated east of Balkh, and Hsuan tsang 
cites ten monasteries there as evidence of its flounshing state 
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center of diffusion of Graeco Buddhist art must be shifted In 
fact, up to the present, archaeologists had met with complete 
failure m Bactria, and yet, Bactna was a country that was Hel 
lenized at an early period, before Alexander’s invasion, this in 
fluence having penetrated by way of the silk route Corns have 
been found which attest those relations since the sixth or fifth 
century B C After Alexander’s invasion, Bactria had remained 
Greek, whereas the satrapies of Asia and of Arachosia were occu 
pied by the Mauryas Moreover, Buddhism must have found, 
after around 250 B C , a favorable ground in Bactria to develop 
according to the formulae which Indian superstitions still tended 
to reject All this was to lead logically to the belief that Bactria 
had been an important center for the development and diffusion 
of Graeco Buddhist art But in the face of the absolutelj negative 
results obtained by M Foucher from his excavations of 1922 to 
1926, archaeologists had acknowledged themselves defeated and 
had christened that disillusionment the " Bactrian mirage ” How 
ever, a fragment of a statue unexpectedly discovered at Kunduz 
m September 1936 compelled M Hackin to search the place m 
December 1936 The few heads that he was able to find there are 
stamped with an almost purely Greek influence, particularly 
noticeable m the specimens manifesting a freedom of expression 
unusual m Gandhara For all these reasons hi Hackin proposes 
to revise the theories advanced on this subject and to place the 
center of diffusion of the Graeco Buddhist style m Afghanistan 
rather than in India ** 

It will be seen how fruitful have been these two years of French 
excavation m Afghanistan and Indo China , the Gmmet Museum 
of Pans has nghtly profited by them, inasmuch as the expeditions 
were earned out by its directors It is thus enriched without 
impoverishing the countries of origin, and constitutes henceforth 
a more and more complete repository of Asiatic arts 


For the study of Graecu-Buddhist style the important work remains of course 
that of M Foucher Lart greco bouddhiqtte da Gandhara but it is certam that the 
pro em is presented in a different 1 ght since Uie excavations in Afghanistan 



IVIARGINALIA TO THE HISTORIES OF THE NORTHERN 
DYNASTIES 

Peter A. Boodberg 
JJmva&TT OF Caufohvu 

I. TheophyiiACTTjs Simocatta on China 

As is well known, the Byzantine historian Theophylactus Simo- 
catta (vi-vii cc. A.D.) devotes a paragraph of the seventh book 
of his Histariae ^ to the description of a great kingdom in eastern 
Asia which, as has been universally recognized, can only be China. 
The information contained in that paragraph, so justly char- 
acterized by G. F. Hudson* as “the most intimate glimpse of 
China in European literature before Marco Polo,” was undoubt- 
edly obtained by the Byzantines from the Turks and is inserted 
by Theophylactus into his account of the growth of the Turkish 
power in Central Asia as revealed by a diplomatic communication 
from the Turkish khan to the court of Constantinople.* 

This all-important source for the history of Asia during the last 
part of the Vlth century provides us with the folloiving fifteen 
items of information concerning the hCddle Kingdom: 

1. The country, its people, and its chief city are called Taugast, 

Tatiyoor.* 

2. The ruler (KXiftardpxri^) of Taugast is termed TatooV which is 
said to mean son of god ^<ov) . 

S. The kingdom is not disrupted by disputed succession, the 
latter being hereditary in the family of the ruler. 

??brsfiip of Idols, just jaws, and" temperate wisdom char- 
acterize the inhabitants. 

^ 7, 9 Ed Eeeeer, Corpus Scnptorum Jlutortae Bysantmag, v 4S, Bonn 1834, pp 
285-288 Ed Db Boon, Leipzig 188T, pp 260 2C2 

* G F Hudsov, Europe and China, London 1031, 127 

* Htstonae, 7, 7 8, translated by Ceatannss, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux, 
3i6 249 

* Taugast is referred to by Theophylactus for the first time in 7, 7 On the cunous 
mistranslation of the passage corrected by Chatannes, cf op at 246 247, n S 
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5 A law enjoins men from wearing gold ornaments, although 
gold and silver derived through commerce abound in the country 

6 The country is divided in two by a great river forming the 
boundary between two nations, one wearing clothes dyed black, 
the other, red (KOKKo^atfiOi) 

7 In the time of Emperor Maurice (582 602) , the “ black 

coats ” crossed the river, conquered the “ red coats,” and 

became masters of the whole empire 

8 The aty of Taugast was founded by Alexander the Great 
after his conquest of the Bactnans and Sogdians 

9 In the city the ruler's women ride in gold chariots drawn by 
an ox The women of the nobles use silver chariots * 

10 The ruler of Taugast is attended at night (KaTnromix‘S"o) 
by seven hundred women 

11 The women mourn the sovereign with shaven heads and in 
black clothes, and are forbidden to leave the vicinity of his tomb * 

12 A few miles away from Taugast is another city called 
Khubdan (xqu^Soi-) , also said to have been built by Alexander 

13 Two rivers flow through it lined with cypresses 

14 The people of Taugast trade with the Indians ^ and possess 
many elephants 

15 They rear silkworms and excel in sericulture 

Repeatedly quoted and referred to as a mixture of fact and 

hction, the text has never been critically examined m the light of 
Chinese sources Most invesUgators still rely on the bnefly an 
notated translation of the text by H Yunn * and limit themselves 
to repeatmg his observations which, though quite adequate for a 
non sinologist of his day, are misleading when used unjudiciously 
ur analysis might best begin with items 6 and 7, of which the 
atter, besides providing us with an approximate dating for Simo 
catta s information, is taken by all commentators as referring to a 


the text the last statement follows No 10 

nileTs A.''] follows No 18 seemingly md catmg that the tombs of the 

rulers are located m Khubdan and not m Taugast 

Undoublf^W described as having become white from 1 ving m the North 

• Cathj, ^ to the mhabitaate of Eastern Turkestan 

Catfenj, end tk. Hay ThHker London 1866 pp 
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most important event of Chinese history, the re-unification of 
the northern and southern parts of the empire in 589 A. D. after 
almost three centuries of disruption.* 

While, as we shall see later, the passage in question may contain 
a faint echo of the great campaign of 589 and the establishment 
of the Sui as masters of the whole of China, in the text of 
Theophylactus No. 7 is so closely bound with No. 6 and so de- 
pendent on it that the interpretation of one hinges absolutely on 
that of the other. Now reference to the distinct colorings of dress 
in the two contending nations is usually passed over in silence 
by students of Theophylactus or dismissed as a mere fable in the 
telling of which that much-mahgned Byzantine scholar is sup- 
posed to have taken great delight. The present writer has long 
suspected that this part of Simocatta’s tale, far from being an 
invention or a vague generalization on the various types of dress 
affected in different parts of the vast Chinese empire,^* might be 
an exact description of the color of military uniforms worn by the 
contending armies. Search through Chinese texts for the sub- 
stantiation of this supposition has been long and weary, informa- 
tion cropping up in rather unexpected places and being con- 
spicuous by its absence in the obvious sources, treatises on mili- 
tary organization. 

Cuneus cuneum . . . We shall begin by confronting the sup- 
posed fable with a would-be idle tale. Sui shu 23, Wu hsing chih, 
relates that Cd’en Shu-pao the last ruler of the Ch'en 

* Cf Hodsov, loc ett , who, for some reason or other, gives £88 A D as the date 
of the conquest Sir Percy Stkes (The Queet for Cathay, London 1936, p 61) is 
apparently merely paraphrasing Hudson, but carelessly writes “ the men of the 

toufh side crossed the river and., defeating the men on the north side, became supreme 
Here we have an account of the straggle between the Sui and Ch'en dynasties which 
ended la the unification of Chma under the Sui dynasty in 688” (The italics are 
mme) It u no wonder that after such cavalier treatment Theophylactus appears to 
the above writers as a mere ‘ recorder of gossip ’ (Hcnsoir) or a ‘ recorder of tales ’ 
(Stkes) 

Cf Yule, oj> «( , n 4 As we shall see later, however, Yule, with his usual 
acumen, was on the right track, and had he had access io the Chinese sources, un 
doubledly would have solved the problem 

Bom Dee 10, 553, ascended the throne Feb 20, 582 Made prisoner by the Siu 
troops m Feb 589, he died at Cb'ang an Dec 16, 604 Ck'in thu 6, Nan ahih 10 He 
has no posthumous title and is known merely as the “Last Ruler,” Hou Chu^^‘ 
of Ch'en 
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dynasty, once had a dream where he saw his capital surrounded 
by men dressed in yellow. Deeply affected by the vision, he had 
all the orange trees growing near the city walls destroyed, un- 
aware, adds the text, that the dream portended the siege of his 
capital by the yellow-robed army of the Sui. True or false, the 
story carried a point undoubtedly appreciated by contemporaries. 
The point of the tale was that Cn*EN Shu-pao was neither de- 
mented nor unmindful of the danger presented to his empire by 
its powerful neighbor in the north. He did not immediately 
associate the “ yellow men ” surrounding his capital with Sui 
soldiers because (as was undoubtedly understood by those who 
read or heard the story) he was in the habit of associating his 
enemy’s armies with some other color. Indeed, it was only a few 
months before his accession to the throne that the newly estab- 
hshed Sui emperor,^* supreme lord of the entire north, decreed 
that the official color at his court should be red and the color of 
his army’s uniforms, yellow.” 

We have not been able to ascertain the color of the uniforms 
of the Ch'en soldiers, but in their color pattern the Ch‘en followed 
the Liang,” whose official color was red (for ensigns and flags) ; ” 
otherwise colors varied according to year, season, and probably 
point of the compass, as was usual in a tradition-bound Chinese 
milieu. In the campaign of 589 A.D., therefore, there were 

yellow-coats ” (the Sui) invading the territory of the red- 
bannered ” southern empire, and not " black-coats ” conquering 
an army of red-robed warriors 

The histories of the Northern Dynasties supply us, on the other 


pit Sui Wot Ti (641-581 604A D ), S«» 1 2. Pei 

ascended the throne March 4, 681 

Sui ihu 1, 12 The edict was pnnnolgated July 21, 581 On August 22. the 
mpMor appeared for the first time in a yellow uniform It must have taken several 
months before the change could be put into effect throughout the empire 
Sui $hu 12 by 

nt green which was the colm of the banners of the preceding dynasty 

of Southern Ch‘i Sui ihu 10 la 

wmiW^ Ch en followed in any way the usual scheme of cosmological colors, they 
^ upted as their distinctive color, yellow or white, which correspond to 
hav ^ ’ either of which follows red fire in the order of elements Yellow would 
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hand, with numerous bits of evidence that black and red (of at 
least two different shades) were the official colors of the uniforms 
of the two Northern states of Chou and Ch‘i, successors, respec- 
tively, of the western and eastern Wei, which had carried on 
from the first third of the sixth century a bitter struggle for 
supremacy over northern China. This rivalry ended in 577 A.D. 
with the conquest of the red-coats of Ch*i by the black-uniformed 
armies of Chou. Shortly after, on March 4, 581, the Sui officially 
supplanted the Chou, but did not change the established form of 
military dress until some four months later. The testimony of 
the Chinese sources contains both sober fact and faithfully re- 
corded phantastic stories of colorful (<« elvetv, as Theophyl- 
aclus would say) portents. 

We shall first paraphrase a passage from Pet Ch‘i shu 2, Pei shih 
6, which gives an account of the last campaign of Kao Huan 
the powerful major-domo of the Eastern Wei. On October 3, 
346 A, D. Kao Huan broke the armistice that had reigned for three 
years (spring 543-346) between the two hostile halves of the 
Wei empire. Establishing his headquarters at Chin-yang 
he made preparations for descending the valley of the Fen. In 
the ninth month (sometime after October 11) he laid siege to the 
city of Yu-pi 3ES which barred his road to the west. Yu-pi, 
ably defended by Wei Hsiao-k'uan successfully with- 

stood a series of fierce attacks, and some two months later, Kao 
Huan, disheartened and sick, was forced to abandon the siege and 
the campaign, having lost in the undertaking some 70,000 men.^* 
On February 13, 547, he died.” 

"Situated in the Yicimty of modem Chishan oa tte Fen river, Shansi 

Chou thu 31, Pei th\h 64, S09 580 (died Dec 17, according to CAou sku 8) . 

**20-30% of his army (Chou thu 8), 40 50%, according to Chou shu 31 

** On the ptng ti-u day of the 1st month of Wu ting 5 of llsiao chmg Tj of Eastern 
Wei, CA‘i shu a, CAou shu 2, Pet skih 6, Wet shu 12, Pci sAiA 5 In the 2nd month 
of Ta t'ung 13 of Wen Ti of ^>estem Wci, according to another entry in Pei sAiA 5 
The discrepancy is explamed by the fact that news of his death was suppressed and 
mourning was officially proclaimed only on July 10. 547 (CA'» shu 2) or July 22, 547 
(Tl'ci /Au 12), the difference of three dajs to be disregarded as the first gives us the 
beginning, the second, the end of the penod of court mourning, Kao Huan left par- 
ticular mstructions to his son not to make an official announcement of his death until 
he was sure to be m full control of the sitoatiou m Eastern Wci The news must 
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The disastrous end of that brief campaign had been vainly 
predicted to Kao Huan, says the ChH shu, by one of his officers, 
Ts'ao Wei-tsu Besides, Kao Huan passed unheeded an- 

other warning. Ever since the beginning of the wars between the 
eastern and western Wei, it had been observed that prior to the 
start of a campaign black and yellow Formicidae would stage a 
battle in phalanxes under the walls of Yeh, the capital of the 
eastern Wei. Prognosticators considered that the black ants repre- 
sented the western Wei whose military uniforms were black, and 
the yellow ants the eastern Wei whose troops dressed in yellow. 
The populace used to predict the outcome of a campaign on the 
basis of the ants which triumphed. On that occasion the yellow 
ants had been exterminated, presaging dire results for Kao Huan s 
undertaking. 

Pei CKi shu 49, Pei shih 89, supply us with another story. Dur- 
ing the Mang-shan tpili campaign in the spring of 54S A.D ,Kao 
Huan had in his service a Taoist by the name of Cn‘i-\vu Huai- 
wen That worthy pointed out to ICao Huan that, the 

latter’s banners being red, he had little chance to prevail against 
the black ones of the Western Wei (black being the color of the 
water element which conquers the red of fire) and suggested that 
they be changed to yellow ones (yellow earth being triumphant 
over water) . ICao Huan followed his advice and ordered the ban- 
ners dyed in ocher,** 

Liang shu 5, under Ch'eng-sheng S, relates that in the sixth 
month of that year (on August 12, 554) a black vaporous emana- 
tion in the form of a dragon appeared in the palace. Sui shu 23 
repeats the story, adding that black being the color of the Chou, 

have leaked out, for Hou Ching of whose loyalty Kao Huan was especjally 

doubtful, rebelled on February 18, and eurrendered to the Western Wei {Cht ihu 5. 
Wet eku 13, Pet shtk 5) It would appear from Wet »hu 108, 4, 8a that it was the 
Wei emperor who betrayed the secret 

*' The Ck't ehu text appears to be the primary source, as Kao Huan is referred to 
by his temple name, Kao-tsu, and the Eastern Wei army is spoken of as 
government army ” 

’’Ocher yellow probably an orange shade of yellow, produced by dyeing tie 

red silk yellow The text adds that the banners became known as Ho-yang 
^Wi banners 
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the portent presaged the subsequent terrible invasion of Liang 
by the northerners. The same Sui shu chapter tells us that in 
547 dragons were observed hghting in a river, after which a 
white dragon fled south pursued by a black one. The latter was 
recognized as a symbol of Hou Ching, the traitorous adventurer 
then in the service of the western Wei, who in the autumn of that 
year surrendered to Liang W^u Ti.*® 

According to the same source, in 568 A. D. the death of a yellow 
dragon, found in a tree and inadvertently wounded by a wood- 
cutter, presaged the death of the Ch*i sovereign in that very 
year.®®* In 576 they observed in Ch‘i a desperate fight between 
a red serpent and black one resulting after several days in the 
death of the red serpent. The fall of Ch‘i followed the next year. 
During the same twelvemonth a black dragon fell down from the 
sky and died in Chou, indicating clearly that the end of the Chou 
themselves was near. In both passages the editors are careful to 
indicate that the colors symbolize the respective dynasties. In 
573 in Ch’en black clouds were interpreted as predicting a victory 
for the Chou, which supposedly followed in the next year." In 
577 in Chou (Sui sku 23) three animals resembling water buf- 
faloes were observed, one yellow, one red, one black. The black 
ox and the red one had been fighting for a long time, when the 
yellow one gored the black from the side so that it died. After 
this the yellow and red animals disappeared into the river. Again 
the text explicitly states that the yellow ox symbolizes the yellow 
uniforms of the Sui, while the red one stands for their flags. 
Judging from the context (the black ox fighting the red one) , the 
red animal symbolizes the Ch‘i as well. On March 27, 580, record 

He had been in the service of the Western Wei less than six months For his 
biography see Ltang shu 56, Nan ikih 80 

*’* That of Xao Chan, the “ abdicated niJer ** of Ch*i The '* dragon ” was probably 
some rare lizard 

** Scattering, the clouds formed shapea lesemblmg pigs According to Sung ghu 33, 
the pig is the symbol of the barbarians of the North The Chou victory is said to be 
that of Wang Kuei (CAou *Aa 40) over the famous and heretofore seemingly 

mvmcible Wd Mmg-ch‘e {Ck'en ghtt 9) of Ch'en There must be some 

mistake m dating, however, as Wo Ming-chVs defeat took place in 578 A D (CAou 
shu 6, Ch’en »Au 6). 
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the annals of Chou {Chou shu 7) , adjutant birds perched in front 
of the recently completed T*ai clu palace in Lo yang, while 
near Yung chou a black dragon was seen fighting a red one, the 
combat resulting in the death of the former There is no doubt 
that in the mind of the historians the red dragon and the red 
caruncles on the adjutants’ heads were portents of the inevitable 
triumph of the Sui The maniacal last emperor of the Ch‘i, Pei 
shih 8, Pei Ch‘i shu 8, used lo have fortifications erected and, 
ordering people to dress in black and attack the forts, he would 
shoot at them with arrows while pretending that they were Chou 
troops During the reign of the same sovereign, a mad sramana 
of Ch‘i IS said {Sm shu 2S) to have been w andering about making 
obeisances to black crows and insulting Buddhist monks, ob 
viously presaging the extinction of the Ch‘i by the Chou and the 
persecution of Buddhism by the latter “ 

The above evidence indicates sufficiently that between c 54S 
and 577 the western Wei (Chou) and the eastern Wei (Ch‘i) 
troops were clearly distinguished by the color of their umforms, 
those of the first being blade, and those of the second, red or 
yellow, and that these color associations were firmly established 
m ominal lore and in the popular mind The color patterns 
affected by the two rival Chinese slates must have been well 
known to the Turks who were in intimate contact with both 
powers, and there is thus no doubt that the famous passage in 
Theophylactus Simocatta’s text refers primarily to events in 
Northern China The river dividing the two nations is thus un 
doubtedly the Yellow river, and not the Yangtse, as generally 
believed, the “ black coats ” are the Chou, and the “ red coats, 
the Ch‘i 

The conquest of the Ch‘i look place, however, in 577 A D j ^ 
year which would fall in the reign of Justin II, and not m that 

Literally Ch lang ^ troops Under tbe Northern Dynasties Ch lang was 8 
popular name for the inhabitants of Shensi and whatever power occupied that temtory 

* Yu \VEN Yung Q (Kao>t5U Wu Hoang ti of Chou 543-561 678 A D 

5 6) an ardent anti Buddhist and anti Taoist proscribed both religions and ordered 
tbe r statues and books destroyed (ed ct pronnilgated June 21 574) The persecuUon 
continued until his death but both faiths were re established m favor in 679 dunog 
the reign of his sou Yu iven Pm ^ (pht Hsuan Ti 559 579 580) 
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of Maurice. Two explanations of the discrepancy are possible. 
Simocatta’s information came unquestionably from turkish 
sources, either from the famous letter of khan Tardou to Emperor 
Maurice ” or from data collected for the Constantinople chancel- 
leries by Byzantine ambassadors to the Turks. News of the con- 
quest of Ch‘i, which was completed in February-March 577, may 
have been conveyed by the Turks to Valentinus who, as is not 
improbable, was still in territory controlled at that time by the 
Khan. If the account of the events of 577 had been included in 
Tardou’s letter of 598, the Ch‘i conquest may have been dated 
m the original document as having occurred in the time of the 
reigmng Khan, t. e. Tardou. Now Tardou’s reign being practically 
synchronous with that of Maurice (576-C.60S vs. 582-602) ,** it is 
possible that the Byzantine translators or commentators of the 
document substituted the name of the sovereign of the Romans 
for that of the barbarian ruler. 

On the other hand, the conquest of Ch*en by the Sui in 589 A. D. 
could not have passed unnoticed by the Turks. The story of Sui 
TV^n Ti presenting to the Turkish ambassadors his great general 
Han Ch‘in-hu as the mighty conqueror of the empire 

south of the Yangtse has become famous in Chinese literature. 
Though it was only events in northern China that were of primary 
interest to the Turks, one might conceive that the latter also 
transmitted news of happenings farther south. One should, how- 
ever, ima^ne the bewilderment of the Foreign Office at Constanti- 
nople on being informed that in a far-oS land ** black-coats,” 
having disposed of “ red-coals,” turned red (or yellow) themselves 

This IS a natural supposition based on the order of narration in the text of Theo* 
pilyiafiJiU’ It IS s^, iaifVivr, bts^disg', ^ fr.sfi css aisa 

be interpreted as being an independent appendix to the substance of the khan’s 
communication 

**Accordmg to Menander (ed Bekeer and NiEBims Corpus , v 19, Bonn 
1839, 397*3d3) , Valentmus left Consiantinc^le sometime m S7G His journey to Ektel 
and bad: must have taken at least two >eats, probably more, as he was detamed for 
a considerable time at the khan's court Cf Chavavnes, Documents , 239-341 

** On Tardou’s dates, cf CHAVAinvxs, op at , 48-51 

*® Probablj m S91 A D when two important embassies from the Turks arrived at 
Ch'ang an, Sui sAu 2 

Also called Han Ch'in (the last character An bemg taboo m T'ang texts), 538-592, 
Sut sAu 52 
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and subsequently proceeded to make war on some more “red- 
(or non-descripl) coats,” first crossing one mighty river from 
west to east, then a mightier one from north to south, etc. We 
cannot blame the poor clerks for being satisfied with the first half 
of the story and either dismissing the rest entirely or lumping 
the two accounts together and twisting their chronology slightly 
in the process. 

It IS thus more likely that Simocalta’s account of Taugast deals 
fundamentally with northern China just prior to and immediately 
after 577 and describes primarily the state of affairs in Chou and 
Ch‘i, most probably ante-dating the establishment of the Sui. 
Item No. 10 here becomes pertinent to our discussion. The enor- 
mous number of female attendants that Theophylactus attributes 
to the ruler of Taugast does not tally at all with what we know 
of the character and the court organization of Sui Wen Ti, the 
conqueror of Ch‘en. He is reputed to be the only monogamist 
among Chinese emperors,** and the number of palace women of 
rank dunng his reign did not exceed fifty before his wife's death 
in 601 A D. and one hundred and twenty after that date.** It is 
true, on the other hand, that Chou Wu Ti, the Chou emperor 
under whom the subjugation of Ch‘i was achieved, favored also 
stringent regulations limiting the number of ranking women at- 
tendants and is said to have curtailed the list at one time to no 
more than a dozen.*^ His successor, however, was as extravagant 
as the profligate emperors of Ch‘i. He had his empire searched for 
the most beautiful women to be taken into the palace as con- 
cubines and attendants, built lavishly decorated quarters for 
them, and increased the number of ranks and titles for women to 
a hitherto unknown degree.** 


“Yang Chien 13 said to have sworn to hts wife. Empress Wen-hsien 
602) , daughter of Tu hi Hsm (603 557, Ckov »ku 10) whom he married m 

660 that he would never be unfaithful to her He broke his promise but once, the 
unfortunate object of his affection bemg immediately murdered by the jealous empress, 
and took unto himself concubines only after her death As Tu-ku Ilsin himself is 
said to have betrothed his daughter to Yano Chien, we seem to have in this case an 
interesting instance of child marriage Stti ahw 86 
Suj tkii 80, mtroduction 


C! the end of his biography Also edict m lllh month of 677, Chou tku 0 
CAott ahu 7 Cf 6lh month of 6m 
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On the side of the Ch‘i, tlie last sovereign’s (Kao Hui) insane 
extravagance in distributing ranks and official emoluments to his 
^ omen has become proverbial in Chinese history. Over 500 palace 
ladies are mentioned as attending him at table or levee.** But it 
is in his father’s (Kao Chan) biography that we find an indi- 
cation that Theophylactus’ information was amazingly accurate. 
It is again a supernatural story that supplies us with the evidence. 
In the third month of 565 A. D., relate Pei shih 8 and Ch‘i shu 7, 
a ghost described as very corpulent, with face indistinct but wth 
two white tusks protruding from his lips, appeared in the park 
of the imperial palace. The emperor himself saw it only in a dream, 
but the vision was attested by the seven hundred palace women 
attending the emperor at night. 

Passing on to item No. 9 which describes briefly the chariots of 
the noble women of Taugast, we must note that the description 
agrees more with what little we know of the official regulations 
of the Ch*i (rather than the Chou) . Chariots decorated with gold 
(plding or inlay) were in common use at the courts of all dy- 
nasties ; the minute regulations covering every type of vehicle and 
the pattern of decoration have been preserved in dynastic his- 
tories, and those of the period under consideration are found in 
Sui shu 10.*^ The Chou ceremonial is quite complicated; only 
some vehicles for women are said to be drawn by oxen, the 
majority of palace chariots being described as horse-dra\vn. For 
the Ch‘i only few details are given, but among them we find that 
princesses of the blood (5»^ kung chu) rode in varnished 
chariots, both chariots and oxen being decorated with gilt and 
solid silver. At the same time while gold decorations are said to 
be prescribed for chariots oi officers ol higher rank, those ol lower 
rank could use only copper which would indicate that there 
existed a definite gradation in the use of different metals accord- 
ing to official position. The distinction that Simocatta’s text draws 
between the women of the ruler and those of the nobles could 
thus well have been based on reahty. In addition, according to 
the Sui shu, the regulations of the Wei *® (on which those of Ch‘i 

** Pet ikih 8, Pei Ch't eku 8 *’ Cf also as a coavcnlent reference T'ung tien 65 

*' Dating from £16 A D , Wei thu 108. 4 
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were based) allowed but one horse or ox for the chariots of nobles 
below the rank of wang , the Chou rules seem to have permitted 
the use of teams 

The use of gold for decorating men’s chariots docs not conflict 
with the supposed law which prevailed according to Theophy- 
lactus m Taugast (item No 3) , prohibiting men the use of gold 
ornaments, as it would seem that »caXAwirt^ttr0<it of the text applies 
only to personal adornment We can find no mention m Chinese 
sources of such a law obtaining either in Chou or Ch‘i, unless it 
refer to one of the insane regulations issued by the megalomaniac 
Chou Hsuan Ti (Yu avEN Pin) who ordered all his oflficers to 
remove the golden clasps from their hats, lest his own resplendent 
imperial majesty suffer from lack of contrast in adornment with 
the court surrounding him With less probability we may have 
here an allusion to the activities of Hsuan Ti’s father, Wu Ti 
(Yu avLN Yung) of Chou, a much more sympathetic character, 
but, as we have already noted, definitely inclined towards pun 
tamsm He is said to ha\e used no gold or jewelry personally, 
ordered the destruction of many elaborate palaces and buildings, 
notably m the conquered territory of Ch‘i, and prohibited archi 
tectural decorations There is, however, so far as we have been 
able to discover, no record of his having promulgatefd sumptuary 
laws regulating the personal appearance of his subjects It is, 
however, not unthinkable that wearing no gold ornaments him 
self, he did not allow his officers to indulge in this extravagance 
Items No 3 and No 4 require no special comment Worship 
ping of statues (ayoA^oro) refers, of course, particularly to Bud 
dhism which was stronger in Ch‘i than m Chou, Tvhile undisputed 
(officially) succession, just laws, and of the inhabitants 

can be said to be natural cliches which nomads would use to 
describe a thickly settled, highly civilized, and orderly (even m 
those troubled days) country like China 

The name of the ruler of Taugast given in item No 2 presents, 
however, unusual interest Smce the day of KlaprotiI 
translated by the Byzantine writer “ son of God ” has been sup 
posed to be a corruption (either by the author or a copyist) of 
Chinese t'lentzu 5^^ — “Son of Heaven” J Marquart, who 
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was well acquainted with Theophylactus’ work and quotes it 
repeatedly, boldly emended towtov into *Tawai and even used this 
emendation as a basis for tampering with the transcription of a 
foreign title in Armenian.” Yule hesitatingly suggested T‘ai- 
Isung the temple name of the great sovereign of the 

T'ang dynasty. As universally recognized, this is out of the ques- 
tion, as the T‘ang emperor became known under that title only 
ailex his death in A.Ii., and these is absointely no evidence 
that Simocalta wrote (or even lived) beyond that date. 

Now raujav represents a most faithful transcription of Chinese 
t‘ai shang an imperial title with an interesting history and 

especially frequent in our period. The title t‘ai shang was created 
by Liu Pang, the founder of the Han dynasty, for the purpose of 
honoring his father.^* Between 300 and 630 A. D., Chinese histories 
’re^ster the following cases of its application as the title of an 
abdicated emperor, usually one whose son officially rules in his 
stead: 

1. On February 4, SOI, Ssu-ma Lun *** deposed the imbecile 
Ssu-MA Ch'ung ^ (Hui Ti of Chin 250-200-306) . On the next 
day, having imprisoned the fallen emperor in the citadel of Chin- 
yung, he conferred upon him the title of t‘ai shang. Chin shtt 4. 

2. About January 400 A.I)., Lu Kuang ruler of Hou 
Liang abdicated in favor of his son Shao ^ and adopted 
himself the title of t‘at shang. He died a day or so later: Shih-liu 
kuo cJiun-ch'm 81, Chin shu 10, Wei shu 2, Chin shu 122.” 

3. On September 21, 471, To-pa Hung (Hsien-tsu Hsien- 

wen Ti of Wei, 454-466-471-476) having abdicated in 

favor of his son, accepted the title t'ai shang, urged upon him by 

’* Vnganscke Jahrbucher 9, 100-101 

Op at (in note 8) , i., n 3, U. n 3 In order to justify his equation. Yule suggests 
that Theophylactus might have inserted the supposed name of T'ai Tsung at a time 
later than 638, the chronological terminos of his work 

** In 201 B C , Shtk eft, 8, Han tku 1 B Already m 221 Ch'm Shih Huang ti had 
used the title to honor posthuroously bis own father Chuang hsiang ^\ang 
of Ch'in (249 247 B C ), Sktk eht 6 
Biography m Chm aku 59 

Three years previously, nearing the sixtieth year of his life Lu Kuang had assumed 
the title of f'len wang 5^^. 
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his officers as a suitable designation for the father of a reigning 
emperor. Liu Pang’s father’s holding of the title was pointed out 
as a precedent. T‘o-pa Hung continued to be known as t'ai shang 
until his death on July 20, 476: Wei shu G. 

4. On June 8, 565, Kao Chan of Ch‘i abdicated in favor of his 
son.** He assumed the title of fat shang retaining it until his death 
on January IS, 560: Ch*i shu 7*8, Pei shih 8. 

5. On February 4, 577 Kao Hui of Ch‘i, his son, who had 
abdicated his tottering throne to his son, was given the title of 
fat shang. He was captured 24 days later by Chou troops: Pei 
shih 8, CJii shu 8, Chou shu 6. 

C. On April 1, 579, Yu-U'en Pin of Chou abdicated in favor of 
his son and assumed the title of ficn yuan huang-ii, specially 
created for the occasion. It was apparently Pin's megalomania^ 
which made him dissatisfied with the traditional appelation He 
spent the remainder of his life elaborating regulations and invent- 
ing fitting titles for his empresses and now super-exalted entourage 
and died in June 580.** It is quite likely that during this period 
his subjects and foreign ambassadors, unable to follow the wild 
vagaries of his title-obsessed mind, called him by the traditional 
name for “ abdicated ” emperors: Chou shu 7, Pei shih 10. 

7. On April 2, 580, Sui Wen Ti is urged through the petition of 
a certain Kao Te **‘ to abdicate the throne to his son and 
assume the title of fai shang. He refuses to follow the precedent 
established during the two preceding dynasties and relinquish the 
responsibilities of his high office: Sui shu 1, Pei shih 11.** 

8. On December 17, 617, Li Yuan (the future T'ang Kao-tsu) , 
having captured Ch‘ang-an and set up a puppet regime with 
Yang Yu ffi’ as emperor, conferred upon Sui Yang Ti, the reigning 
sovereign and father of the boy, the title of T‘ai shang: Sui shu 
4-5, Pei shih 12. 

Prompted, it is said, by astrological coosiderations “See note 95 

Note that, judging from his sumame, that individual was a member of the fonnw 
royal clan of Ch‘i 

“ Observe, however, that Yang Chicn changes his men kao to fUS Jen-**®" 
when he was nxty years old and demotes his heir-apparent He undoubtedly feared 
that ^ would be forcibly made fat thong because he had completed a full cycle of 

e ence, we believe, the shou ** (contmiums) long life ” ra his new wen-hao 
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9. On September 3, 626, Li Yuan himself was forced to abdi- 
cate in favor of his son, Li Shih-min/* He was proclaimed t*ai 
shang, a title he continued to bear until his death on June 25, 635: 
Chiu T'ang shu 1, T‘ang shu 1. 

It is noteworthy that those of the t'ai shang who abdicated 
voluntarily in favor of young, or even infant, sons reserved for 
themselves the right to manage important affairs of state, es- 
pecially matters of foreign policy. Thus, T‘o-pa Hung as t'ai 
shang is mentioned as leading in the second and third months of 
472 a military expedition against the Juan-juan and the T‘ieh-le; 
in the winter of 472^73 he again campaigned against the Juan- 
juan ; in the 10th month of 473 he placed himself at the head of an 
army moving to suppress a rebellion in the south, and in the 10th 
^ month of 475 he held a military review, apparently staged for 
the benefit of Juan-juan envoys {Wei shu 7A) . Kao Chan ap- 
pears to have retained almost complete control over state affairs 
as the majority of edicts issued between 565 and 569, the first 
part of the nominal reign of his son, were promulgated in his 
name (as tai shang) . Yu-wen Pin likewise seems to have ruled 
as t*ai shang as arbitrarily as he did before his abdication. 

During the period that interests us there were, then, in North- 
ern China three rulers who bore the title of t'ai skang: one in 
Ch'i from 565 to 569, another in the same state for a fortnight in 
577, and one in Chou from April 579 to June 580. It is interesting 
to observe that it is under Kao Chan (particularly in his t'ai 
shang years) that diplomatic relations between Ch'i and the 
T‘u-chuch Turks became intimate. Acutely conscious of the 
danger to Ch'i of an alliance of the Turks with the Chou, Kao 
Chan tried desperately to win the Turks over to his side. It 
appears that in the three last years of his life he succeeded, at least 
partially, in his purpose, for although the Chou continued on good 
terms with the Turks, the latter sent embassies to Ch'i in 566, 

** Note again that Li Yuan, who was txmi m 566, was then sixty years old His 
deposition was a foregone conclusion and it merely remained to decide who would be 
hi3 successor The murdeious conflict between bis sons was apparently provoked by 
the temptation which the tradition that a ruler should not attempt to continue on 
the throne beyond the appointed three scrae years offered them 
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567, and 668, and there is no doubt that envoys of the Ch‘i t‘ai 
shang were active at the ordo of the Turkish Khan during the 
same years.^®* During the last two years of Chou Hsiian Ti’s (Yii- 
WEN Pin) reign the Turks, while continuing diplomatic relations 
with the Chou, lent their support to the Ch‘i pretender Kao Shao-i 
cousin of the last t*ai shang of Ch‘i, in his hopeless 
struggle against the t‘ai shang of Chou. The Chinese title of “ abdi- 
cated ” emperors who exercised the real power behind the throne 
was thus well known at the court of the Turkish Khans. The 
appearance of that title in preference to t‘ien-tzu (or its persian- 
turkish translation baypur in the text of Theophylactus may 
even ^ve us a clue to the date of the composition of the abstract 
of information on China prepared by the Turks for the benefit 
of the Byzantines. The fresh memory of the state of affairs in ^ 
Ch‘i and of the latter’s extinction, a t'ai-shang (prohibiting wear- 
ing of gold ornaments by men) on the throne, and the enormous 
size of the Taugast ruler’s gynaeceum, all tend to indicate that 
the Turkish brief of information on which Simocatta’a text is 
based, dates from the last years of the Chou dynasty, most 
probably from the period April 579-June 580. 

Professor Pelliot was the first to recognize that Taugast the 
name under which China appears in our text has its origin m 
the ethnic designation of the Turkish or Mongol speaking ruling 
class of the T‘o-pa Wei dynasty, the *t*ak-budt of the Chi- 
nese sources. The name is well attested in early Turkish and 
Central Asiatic documents in the form Tabyao or Tabqac, which 
was also adopted by the Moslem sources. 

A primary ethnic name has no etymology. If the social group 
it designates has had a history of any significance, an ethmc 
designation early becomes a whole system of linguistic associations 

Because of interference by tbe Ch7, the marriage of the Chou emperor with & 
Tu-chueh prmcess waa delayed from 565 to 668 A D • CAom fhu 9 
" Pe, Ch't shu 18 He was the third Eon of Kao Yang In 577 he refused to lay 
down arms before the Chou and fled to the Turks The latter eventually sold him to 
the Chinese 

On which see particularly G I^rakd, E'eleroent persan dans les textes nautil'i** 
arabes, JA 1934, 243 

TP 1012, 792. 
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of great complexity, pregnant with the memories and hopes of 
the bearers of the name, and conscious or unconscious reactions of 
their friends or foes, a magnetic field where forces of self- or 
mutual induction are constantly at work Add to it sophisticated 
scholastic etymologizations which, as soon as they penetrate into 
the consciousness of the semi educated, show great tenacity of 
life (one is almost tempted to say virulence) , and w e can well 
imagine how hopeless is any attempt at a simple, umlateral ety- 
mological explanation of a given ethmc name No historically 
registered interpretation, on the other hand, is valueless, because 
in the majority of cases such an interpretation, however fanci 
ful or scholastic, originated in the consciousness of a social group 
or class which, from within or from without, participated m the 
life of the ethnos bearing the name m question In case of an 
ethmc name of considerable antiqmty, we shall probably never be 
able to tell what particular significance such a name originally 
had, as it is quite probable that the majority of them ongmated 
in what one may describe as a henopoetical stage of linguistic 
development, and the means of research at our disposal can hardly 
enable us to penetrate beyond the veil of so called “popular 
etymology ” But for the historian and student of social institu 
tions, after all, to know what people thought a name meant is 
much more important than to discover what its real significance 
had been once upon a time 

In HJAS 1, 180 185 we reviewed briefly some of the meamngs 
ascnbed to *Tab-yac'^Taugasl'^*T‘ak buat A few additional 
observations will further reveal the complexity of the problem To 
sum up all the material from Chinese sources which the present 
writer has been able to gather, the name of the T‘o pa was given 
the following interpretations 

1 “ Lords of the Soil ” :fc which, from the context of TT^ei shu 1 
where the interpretation is found, could mean (a) the soil, as one 
of the Chinese cosmological elements, (b) the soil of the north 
land Suggested Turkish forms *tahaq c% — ” those of the soil,” 
*tay bah — lords of northland * (ht mountains) 

It IS not itoposs ble that Wei Shou had also m mind mo 'tabuyat - •fabu7ac < 
Vtabu — five the sod ^ being the fifth of the Chmese five elements 
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2. “ Slave.” This meaning suggested by later Chinese com- 
mentators is apparently based on hints dropped by contemporary 
Chinese sources that the T‘o-pa were in some way ashamed of 
their name as indicative of a low or servile origin. The Turkish 
original would be in that case tapiyci — •“ slave.” 

3 The Chinese surname Ch‘ang-sun which was adopted 
by one of the branches of the T‘o-pa clan and which might be 
translated as “ honoring (lit. treating as elder) a grandson,” would 
tend to indicate that some of the T‘o-pa preferred to semantize 
their name as a combination of some form of top— “ to honor " 
+ aci < *haci “ grandson.” 

4. " Braided heads ” is the usual designation of the T‘o-pa 
in the histories of the southern Chinese dynasties. Possibly based 
on tuy — '* tail ” (which a braid of hair left on top of the skull 
resembles) + has — ” head,” as indicated by another transcription 
of the T‘o-pa name, Tu-fa (-=“”bald”+ 

“ hair”) 

6 T'u-fa was also supposed to mean ” covered ” or “ born in 
a blanket.” The possible origin of this explanation is that *Tak- 
buat was interpreted as a Mongol compound of toy — ** to be born 
4- qubca — ” to cover.”** 

6 The fact that the sinicized T‘o-pa adopted as their Chinese 
surname the word 7C Yuan — ** original,” while the T*u-fa had 
their name changed to iKi Yuan — ** source ” (of a river) , is 
another indication that the second syllable of the name T‘o-pa 
was interpreted as containing the Turkish word has — " head,” but 
also “ origin,” “ source of a river.” 

®‘More specifically, " female slave” Sun^ thu 95 and ^^'on Ch't shu 57 mainlain 
that the T‘o-pa were descendants of the Han general Li Lmg who surrendered 

to the Hsiung nu m 99 B C and mamed, according to Nan Ch‘\ sha, a Hsiung nu 
woman named To-pa 4^^ 

On which ct Pelliot, Mots a 11 initiale dans le mongol, JA 1925, 1. 202 203 
Cf Kurakichi Shiratori, The Queue among the peoples of North Asia, 
o] the neseareh Department of the Toyo Bunko. 4 (1929), 1-70 

The first element could also be daxu — ■“ fur-coat ” or toxom — ” saddle-dolh 

“ Cf Was 1, 168 

Several examples of the last m the Orkhon inscriptions Possibly underlying the 

Ch™. laWSJJfifilll 

Lf •IpJ’siM-rpxaMafiAo, 3ana,neaH MoBrojUR n ypnaxaficKifi Kpafl, vol H. 
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^ 7 A purely Chinese and fanciful etymology is suggested by 
Wei shu 1, where the mjthical ancestor of the T‘o pa who h\ed 
under the legendarj emperor Yao won fame by drmng out, ^ 
*dtuk,, the she-demon of drought, ^ b*tidt 

8 The metallurgical customs of the early T“o pa and the 
legends which tell of their bonng their way to ci\ ihzation through 
mountains lead us to behe\e that their name was often inter 
preted as mo *to^«yaci — ^“metalworker” or *dnha'faci — ^“they 
who pass through mountains ” 

The suggested “turco mongol” etymologies would indicate that 
the metathesis of the guttural and the labial m T‘ak b*uat {vs 
tk Tabyac which undoubtedly registers more or less faithfully the 
ongmal “ Altaic ” name) is not accidental and that on the Chinese 
frontier *Tabyac was often sounded *Taybac or even *Toybac 

Apphed by the Turks to the whole of northern China, the 
name of the T*o pa was apparently used by them in the sixth 
century to refer also to the Chinese court and its seat The proxi 
mity of Tnugast to Khubdan indicated m No 12, Khubdan un« 
questionably refernng to the Ch‘ang an district,” leaves no doubt 
as to the fact that it is the capital of Chou that is described in 
the text of Theophylactus, no mention being made of Yeh, that 
of Ch*i 

The ongm of the name Khubdan or Khumdan as referring to 
the great western metropolis of China has never been satisfactorily 
explained We suggest that the name is a transcription of Chinese 
Hsien yang arch *g‘vm dang^*' the name of the old capital 
of Ch‘m and m our period still an important city (the seat of a 
chun) northwest of Ch'ang an and situated at the confluence of 
the Wei and the Feng (cf in this connection No 13) The respec 
tive situation of Ch'ang an and Hsien yang at this particular 
penod IS a complex question demanding detailed topographical 
study There is no doubt, however, that of the two, Ch'ang an 
was at the time farther from the banks of the Wei, and the 

” Cf HJAS 1 179 18S 185 

*’ Khubdan is the Syriac Kumdan of the Neslonan Monument and the Khumdan 
of the Arabic sources 

*'• Note that as m Tai shang ^ taisan Chinese final ng a rendered by foreign -n 
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mention by our text of two rivers flowing through the city would 
apply to Hsien-yang better than to Ch‘ang-an.“® The only diffi- 
culty in the way of accepting the derivation of Khumdan from 
Hsien-yang is that it would presuppose the borrowing of the name 
sometime in the Han period, while Khumdan is not attested in 
foreign sources before Simocatta. 

The reputed founding of the two cities by Alexander the Great, 
besides being the usual application of the Alexandrian Saga to a 
description of a distant foreign land," has two rational explana- 
tions. The antiquity of the Hsien-yang district and the approxi- 
mate date of its founding may well have been known to the 
informants of the Byzantines Hsien-yang (and Ch‘ang-an, the 
two together treated as one administrative district) being founded 
in 349 B. C , the brief Turkish “ Baedeker ” would have informed 
the Greeks that the city was some 930 years old in 580 A.D. A 
quick computation would carry a Greek scholar back to the time 
of Alexander the Great (with 20 years’ approximation, it would 
give him 329 B. C., the date of the invasion of Bactria) . The 
existence of foreign colonies in Shensi and Kansu would fur- 
ther lend support to the Greeks’ belief that the Macedonian’s con- 
quests extended as far as China. It is not unthinkable, at the 
same time, that the Turks themselves, acquainted with at least 
fragments of the saga of the great conqueror, would have con- 
firmed the above natural supposition of the Greeks. This in- 
teresting question deserves, however, special consideration 
Of the remaining items on our list. Nos. 14 and 15 call for no 
comment, except that in the mention of elephants we have the 
first positive indication that the information of the Turks ex- 
tended to districts south of the Yellow river, the wording of the 
text precluding the possibility that the elephants mentioned were 

There are many references in Chinese sources to willows Iming the rivers and 
canals near Ch'ang an and Usien yang but we have found so far no mention of 
cypresses At apet non fracta 

Some three centuries later the Arabic geographer Qudama repeats Simocatta a laJe< 
mentionmg tuo Chmese cities founded by Alexander, of which one is Khumdan On 
Ihe^seeond, see Pelliot, JA 1937, 138-141 

Cf njAS 1 , 283-291 As we pomted out, it is not impossible that one of those 
colonies was even named Alexandria 
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only those recei\ed it the capital is tribute or gifts from the 
South 

There remains only No 11 which describes the mourning of the 
sovereign by his women We would suggest that we hai e here an 
echo of the custom prevailing at the period accordmg to which 
empresses, imperial concubines and other palace women, when 
ousted from the pilice by the death of the emperor (or foreign 
invasion, as in the case of the Ch‘i court, and other vicissitudes 
of life) , often sought refuge ** m Buddhist monasteries where, on 
taking \ ows, they would indeed hai e their heads shai en, n ould 
adapt black clothing, and remam usually m these sanctuaries the 
rest of their hves 

To sum up, despite se\ eral doubtful points that require further 
clarification, we hi\ e m the famous paragraph of Theophylactus 
Simocatta an amazingly accurate description of northern China 
at the close of the sixth century So far as this particular peace 
of “ reporting” is concerned, Theophylactus stands, m our opinion, 
completely vindicated of all charges of malicious or rhetoncal dis 
tortion of his material and worthy, as a writer veins atque •probus, 
of our gratitude and attention, and of further unprejudiced and 
diligent study 

U On the Use of the Animal Cycle Among 
“ Tobco-Mongols ” 

In his note on “ Le plus ancien example du cycle des douze 
animaux chez les Turcs ” {TP 26, 204 212) Professor Pelliot 
estabhshed that the earhest instance of the use of the animal cycle 
among the Turks is to be found in a letter of the T‘u chueh Khan 
Sha po lueh to the Sui emperor Wen Ti, where the year 

584 A D (K‘ai huang 4, chta cKen, the 41st of the cycle of sixty) 

**Elepliants were brought into Cbma both through the southern ports and through 
Eastern Turkestan 

** Or were forced to become nuns For empresses we bare two such cases m Ch 1 
(Ck I shu 9) four cases m Chou (OAou tku 9) Three of them were empresses of 
Hsuan Ti (Yo wzn Pm) 

“Title of She tu IS® who re gned from 582 to 587 (died on May 18 accordmg to 
Sui shu 1) 
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is designated in the preamble to the khan’s communication by the 
character clien ^ of the duodenary series which corresponds to 
the dragon in the animal cycle.** 

We possess, however, an even earlier example of the use of the 
animal cycle ** in a “ turco-mongol ” milieu with more specific 
designation of the year by animal terms (and not by the corre- 
sponding Chinese cyclical characters) . It occurs in a letter written 
in the year 564 A.D. by Lady Yu-W'en nee Yen to 

her son Yu-wen Hu regent of the Northern Chou.** 

This letter, one of the most interesting human documents of 
the period, was composed at the instigation of Kao Chan 
the ruler of the Northern Ch‘i, under the following circumstances. 
About 563, Yu-wen Hu, then at the height of his power, decided 
to put into operation against the rival kingdom of Ch‘i a strategic 
plan of attack which had been originally conceived by Yu-wen 
T‘ai presumably just belore the latter’s death. It envisaged a 
simultaneous invasion of Ch‘i territory by Chou troops from the 
south and west, and by the T‘u-chueh from the north. In the 
first two raids the nomads ravaged the frontier districts so seri- 
ously ** that Kao Chan, much perturbed, was forced to open peace 

** The official Chinese calendar, one musl remember, was not adopted by the Tu‘- 
chueh until fSSO Sut thu 1 

Ckavannes' study " Le cycle tore des douze aaimaux/’ TP 1008, 51-128, contains 
the completesl information on the subject 

The Yu WEN appear to have been a hlongol speaking dan Their name, inter- 
preted by Chou thu 1 as meaning “ lord of heaven (or universe) is probably to be 
restored as *umun < *tu-m,tuon Tang thu 71 B ascribes to Yu wen the meaning of 
“grass” and equates it with •» b'lutn (on the pronunciation of the first character, 

cf Pelliot, TP 26, 225 229) The Mongol word for “grass” bemg ebu + eun ( 
is undoubtedly a suifis) , it is dear that the Chmese vacilliated between two forms 
*umun and *ebun for the ongmal of Yu-wen This fluctuatiou of « ~ e la mdicated 
in many words of the Mongol written language Among them we have umune” 
emun&~ front, " south ” It is, therefore, quite possible that it is that word that 
underlies the Chmese transcription Yu wen, the Chou shu eicplanation being based 
on the Chinese semantic connotations of “south" " south ”>“ faemg 
sovereign Cf also Tung Ckik SO, 16a where the surname Nan 

«j ^ ^ have been changed tinder the Northern dynasties into Yu weN. 

Chou aku 11 , Pe% shik 57 Murdered on April 12. 672 (Chou shu 5). on April 16, 
accordmg to Chou ahu 11 

"The Turks were under the cotnniand of the Great Khan Mu-han himself, 

the Chmese under Ta hsi Wu (504-570) and Yang Chung (507-568. 
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negotiations with the Chou and, in token of his good faith, pro- 
posed to hberate the female members of the Yu--\ven family who 
had been kept as hostages in Ch*i for the past three decades First 
setting free one of the four paternal aunts of Yv-wen Hu,^“ Kao 
Chan detained for a while the last and most important hostage, 
Hu’s mother, and in order to influen<» more speedily the Chou re- 
gent’s decision, he had a message written in the old lady’s name 
where she implored her son to effect her release and in touching 
terms reminded him of the tra^c experiences of their family since 
the year 524 A 

In the spring of that year there had flared up on the northern 
marches of the T‘o-pa Wei empire a rebellion which unchained 
all the dormant subversive forces of the realm and started the 
process of pohtical disintegration that culminated, a decade later, 
in the spht of the Wei into two rival d 3 aiasties and caused 
eventually the ruin and extinction of the house. Under the leader- 
ship of P'o-Liu-HAN Pa-Iing the rebels, consisting 

chiefly of “ barbarian ” garrisons of the northern frontier posts 
overran the important district of Wu-ch‘uan Among the 

well-to-do families of the viclmty who strove to organize some 
resistance to the plundering bands was that of a certain Yu-wen 
Hung IK In a skirmish with a detachment of one of Pa-hng’s 

the biographies of both m CAou fhu 19) The ratds took place in the Qth and 12th 
months of £63 (Chou ihu 5) or 12th month of 583 Isl month of S64 (CVi tku 7) 
The timing and coordmatiou of the mihtary operations were not very successful, a 
large contingent was defeated by the Ch‘i but the Turks, who turned up m full force, 
mercJessly devastated the Fen valley A harsh wmter added to the suffermgs of 
the population 

’“One of them, known as Prmcess Chien had married IIo-iiAN 

Ch'u-chea ^03^^ and was the mother of H 01 .AN Hsiang Another, the Princess 
Ch'anglo married ^\ei-cb‘x I t*ou the mother of Chiung 

^ and Kang (Chou ihu 20, 21) The one who was released m the 6 th month of 
664 (Ch'i shu 7) had mamed a Yang 

’* Fmally released, she arrived at Ch'ang an ut November 664 where she died in 
667 at the age of 80, having been spared the sorrow of witnessing five years later the 
mm of her last son and the extmctioa of her Ime 

’*On his surname, ct HJAS 1, 167, n 1 
Near modem Kuei hua ch‘eng Sni yuan 

’* Pht Te ^ Huang ti Two of the leading families of the region were the Ho pa 
and the Trj ko The Yw wen were allied with the first through marriage 
3 
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subalterns Wei K*o-ku Hung lost his eldest son nao 

Lady Yen’s husband and Hu’s father. Two years later, 
Hung, who had been forced to join fortunes mth another rebel 
leader Hsien-yu Hsiu-li himself perished together mih 

two other sons.” Only T'ai, the youngest son, and two grandsons, 
Tao ^ and Hu, survived the debacle. T'ai, who had succeeded 
in escaping from the meshes into which the family had fallen and 
who was shrewdly making his career in the complicated pohtical 
situation of the day, managed to extricate eventually his two 
nephews Hu and Tao, together with another nephew Ho-lan 
Hsiang About 531, they joined him in Shensi and fol 

lowed him in his climb to power. Lady Yu-aven had not seen her 
son since the day when he, “ attired in a purple silk robe with a 
belt decorated with silver,” rode away to join his uncle. 

" Formerly,” begins her letter, “ when (our family was) resid* 
mg at Wu ch’uan I gave birth to you (and your two) brothers, 
the eldest being born (in the year) pertaining to the rat, the 
second, (in the year) pertaining to the hare, and you, (in the 
year) pertaimng to the serpent. . . 

Now Chou shu 10 (biography of Yu-wen Tao, the second son 
of Hao) states that Tao died in the twelfth month of the first 
year of Kung Ti of Wei, January 555 A. D., at the age of forty- 
four.*® This would mean that he was born in 510-511 A.D. 511 


”Pe» aktk fl i>Tites possibly < jno yaqai — "pig” Cf Ch'i thu 50 

where the last character of the name Kao A>nahung is said to 

been pronounced as if written 

Pht Shao hui 6(5^ Kung Chou tku 10, Pei ahik 67 

IIsiEN Tu Hsiu li’s revolt took place m the first month of 526 and he was killed 
in the ninth month From lady Yu-wen*s letter it would appear that Yu wen Hung 
perished m one of the early skirmishes with govemnaent troops Lien the second 
son, was killed with his father The third, Lo sheng was executed by flRH-CEn 

Jung probably about 528 

Accordmg to Chou shu 5 and Pet thtk 10, Hsiang died on March 19, 562 He 
was 48 at the time of his death (CAou *Au 20), and was thus bom in 515 Indeed, 
his biography slates that he was orphaned at the age of eleven, while m Lady 
WEN s letter he is said to he younger tban Hu 

The passage is noticed in Chavasiies’ study, op cit (m note 66), 71. 
olwervalions are made on its significance 

Computing, apparently, a la eAiaotse We do not know, however, whether the 
nomads followed the Chmese practice of reckoning the period of gestation as a fuU 
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was a hsin-mao year (the 28Ui of the sexagenary cycle) and a 
hare year in the cycle of twelve animals, which would tally per- 
fectly with the statement in Lady Yu-'wen’s letter. 

As to Shih-fei Hao’s eldest son,*‘ the same source informs 
us that he was fifteen years of age at the time of his father’s death 
which, as we know, occurred in 524. This would give us 509-510 
for the date of his birth. The nearest rat year is 508 (the 25th 
of the cycle, wu-tzu ) . The discrepan<y is not great and Shih-fei’s 
age as given in Chou sku 10 must be considered as approximate. 

The same slight difference is also foimd in the biography of 
Yu-wen Hu. As stated in his mother’s letter, he was born in a 
year of the serpent, which would fall in 513 A.D. {kuei-ssu, the 
SOth year of the cycle of sixty) . His biography says, however, 
that he was eleven years old at the time of his father’s death and 
seventeen when Yu-wen Tai summoned him to P’ing-liang 
in 531. In her letter his mother states, furthermore, that he 
was tnelve about the time of Hsien-tu Hsiu-li’s defeat, that 
is in 52G. Considering the figures cited as designating Hu’s real 
chronological age, we get for the date of his birth 518, 514, 514 
respectively, a very close approximation. 

The animal cycle was, then, in use among people of nomadic 
ori^n living on the northern frontier of China about 500 A.D. 
It would seem, moreover, that it was not unusual at that period 
to adopt the animal cycle designation of the year as the name 
of a child bom within that twelvemonth. One of the clearest 
indications of that custom is supplied to us by the Fo-/u shih chi 
ch. 8G (ed. Ssu-pu ts'ung k*an, p. 7 ab) . This work 
quotes a passage from a Yo-fu kuang t‘i which refers 

to an order issued in 546 by Yu-wen T‘ai on the occasion of 
Kao Huan’s attack on Yu-pi.” Yu-wen speaks there of his 
archenemy as the lat or son of the rat As we know 

year o[ a person’s life It is not impossible tbat for less important mdmduals of 
nomadic extraction age vas established in the usaal way, countmg from the year 
of birth 

** Killed b> Kao Huan about 5S1 A fibal son, he remained at Chin yang with 
his mother Chou thu 10 

** For this campaign, see supra 

It IS not certain whether is to be taken as meaning “ son ” or whether it was 
already used as a particle at this pniod 
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from his biography, the founder of the Ch‘i house died on 
February 13, 547 A. D. at the age of fifty-two. He was thus born 
in 496 A.D. which was a rat year (ISth of the cycle, ping tzu) . 

We find another illustration of the custom in the history of 
the same house. In the biography of Kao Yang (pht. Hsien- 
tsu Wen-hsuan Ti 529-550-559 A. D.) , second son of 

Kao Huan, Pei shth 7, we are told that among the several 
prophecies which forecast the length of his reign there was a 
ditty which ran: 0 “ the son of the horse 

[will] enter the stone chamber [for] 3600 days.” The tefxt goes 
on to explain that the “ stone chamber ” refers to the Yeh 
palaces built in the fourth century by Shih Hu (a pun 

on the character shih: (1) stone, (2) the proper name Shih), 
and that “3600 days” gives the length of Kao Yang’s reign*® 
The latter is called "son of the horse” because he was 
born in a wu (cyclical character corresponding to the horse in 
the animal cycle) year. 

A grave difficulty presents itself here. Kao Yang was born in 
529 A. D. which was a year of the cock, the nearest horse year 
being 526. While the prophecy, probably postliminary, cannot 
be taken too seriously, it would be unsafe to dismiss offhand the 
specific explanation of the text that “ son of the horse ” refers 
to the emperor’s birth in a vm (horse) year. Kao Yang died 
on November 25, 559 at the age of 31.** Making all possible 
allowances, he could not have been born before 528-529. At the 
be^nning of his biography in Pei-shth 7 it is furthermore, said 
that he was born at Chin-yang ^1^ of which his father became 

'* By some, at least, “ stone chamber ” mast have been understood as meanuig 
the grave 

*' lie actually reigned less from June 5, 550 to September 95, 559, about 8300 
days Pet ikth records also that when Kao Yang mquired of a Taoist from T'ai shan 
how many years were granted to bun, the fortune teller replied “ Thirty " Lil'J'- 
Yang expressed to the Empress Li his fear that he would not live beyond the lOt 
day of the lOlh month of his lOlh year He died, indeed, on that very day The 
characters composing his men hao Tien-pao 5 ^]?. were said to be dissected int® 
-:kXP.-P'‘ one great man only ten ” which was supposed to be another indication 
of the length of his reign 

^ ** Counting m the Chinese fashion CA'» »hu 49, ui an account of another prophecy 
gives him 82 (Chinese) years of age at the time of his death 
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governor not before 528 On the other hand, as the family is 
said to have been in straitened circumstances at the 

time, it could hardly refer to the period when Kao Huan’s stir 
was well in the ascendency" The possibility that Kao Yang 
was bom m 526 is supported by the story contained in both 
CKi shu 4 and Pei shih 7 that just before his birth the room 
where his mother resided was hghted at night by a red glare 
Now Pei shih 6 and Ch*% shu, 1 relate that when Kao Huan first 
came to join flnn ciru Jung and followed him to Ping 

chou (of which Chin yang was the admimstrative seat) he 
rented there a small room or hut ** from a certain P ang 
Ts‘ang yen The several supernatural manifestations 

observed near the hut by the landlord’s family after Kao Huan 
took up residence m it included a red glare eictending up to the 
sky The hut was preserved as a shrine exactly in the state it 
was when the Kaos occupied it and was turned into a palace 
under ICao Yang It is quite possible that the latter was thus 
honoring the place of his birth It is not improbable, then, that 
Kao Yang’s age at the time of his death is incorrectly given by 
the historians and that he died in his S4th, and not Slst year 
A solution of our difficulty, is, we believe, possible without 
convicting of falsehood either chroniclers or prophets In explain 
mg the term “ son of the horse ” the text of the Pei shih says 
“ the emperor being born m a wu year is 
therefore spoken of as * son of the horse ’ ” In the context of the 
chapter ^ “ the emperor ” obviously means Kao Yang But was 
it necessanly so in the original document used by the historian? 
The second of Kao Yang’s successors was his brother Kao Chan 

In the story of the flight of Kao Huaaa Iamj]y from Tc Lo-chou which 

must have taken place m Ckt $hu 1 mentions among the chSdren only Kao 

Cb^g ^ and a daughter 

“ According to Pet thih 7 he owed to this supernatural manifestation his lls en pi 
name which was Houniyu mcaamg child of good omen One 

might read the transcnption ■i-ni7an and equate it with a hypothetical 

turco-mongol 'Aifyan — omen Cf Fclliot JA 1025 SIS Sll 

** Sometimes written with ^ pi<i« for <»inu mdicalmg in our opinion a 'BTS- 
mtial in both phonetic groups 

** There is no evidence however that the text u corrupt m the passage where his 
age is given 
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who came to the throne some two years after Yang’s death Now 
Kao Chan, who died on January 13, 569 A D at the age of 82 
years (a la chinoise) , was born in 5S8 which was a horse year 
(55th of the cycle, wu vnt) It could well be possible that it is 
Kao Chan who is to be understood as “ the Emperor ” of the text 
(especially if we take the cynical view that the “ prophecy ” could 
not have been composed until after Yang’s death) The ditty 
could thus be interpreted as reading “ Within 3600 days (after 
the accession of Kao Yang, another ruler who is) a son of the 
horse will enter the stone chamber ” ** 

We may have a further chronogrammatic reference in another 
ditty dating according to Pet shth 5, from the period of the Wei 
emperors Hsuan wu and Hsiao ming that is 500 528 

A D , or taking the date ending the reign of the first and beginning 
that of the second, 515 A D It was supposed to presage Yu iven 
T'ai’s role m the downfall of Wei and ran as follows “As a fox, 
not a fox, as a badger, not a badger, the sallow-faced (?) son of a 
dog [will] gnaw asunder the cord ’’ 

Wise interpreters, says the Pet shth, saw immediately in the cord 
a reference to the T‘o pa (t e the “ corded [or braided] 
heads “) and in the fox, badger, and son of the dog an allusion to 
Yu avENT ai’s cognomen which was Hei la — “black otter ”” 

In order to ascertain whether the above is just a vague allusion 
to black otter or whether “ dog ” or “ son of the dog ” is 
chronogrammatic we must establish Yu wen T'ai’s date of birth 
This presents a problem His biography in Chou shu 2 says that 
he died on the day t hat in the tenth month of the third year of 
Wei Ivung Ti which would correspond to November 21, 556 A D 
He was 52 years old and was buried on the day chra shen, that is 
but nine days later This is improbable in the light of both 
Chinese and nomadic customs and the practice of the day About 
tuo months were usually required to elapse between the time of 

“ On Decem'ber S 661 Chou ihu 7 

number of days m that case would be of course approximate 
It u under that name tl at he is usually leferred to m the Ch » ihu The character 
tai ^ was taboo under the Chi as being the personal name of one of Kao Iluans 
ancestors 
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death (or the official announcement thereof) and the day of 
burial, unless the will of the deceased directed otherwise. Thus 
Kao Huan’s death was announced on July 19, 547 and the burial 
took place on September 19, 547 ; Hsuan Ti of Chou died on June 
8, 580 and was buried on August 8, 580.®* Now Pei shih 9 reads 
50 instead of 52 for Yu-wen Tai’s age and has . . . 

..." [he was] at the time [of his death] 50 years of 
age. On chia shin of the 12th month |lie] was buried. . . .” The 
chia shin day of the 12th month of that year would correspond 
to January 21, 557, exactly two months after the day of Yu-^VEN 
T'ai’s death. It is obvious that the Chou shu telescoped into 
" 12th month ** and, omitting M , produced “ fifty- 

two.*’ The Pei shih is thus correct and Yu-■v^'&^ T‘ai was fifty 
years old at the time of his death in 550. He was then born in 
506-507. As 506 was a dog year (the 2Srd of the cycle, t hsu) it 
is quite likely that T‘ai was indeed nicknamed " son of the dog.” 
In the early part of his biography, however, his age at the time of 
Hsien-yu Hsiu-li’s death which occurred in 526 is given as 
eighteen. This must be considered in the light of the foregoing as 
approximate or may be the result of a clumsy re-arrangement of 
the sources used by the historian.®* The paragraph in question 
speaks of Yu-tven T‘ai follomng his father in the latter’s cam- 
paigns of 524-526, and T‘ai’s age as given could well refer to the 
first date 524, when T‘ai would have indeed been 18 years old. 

We have thus three cases of men born between 496 and 538 A. D. 

** Cf note 20 

•‘According to Pei tkth 10, 11 and Chou thu 7, 8 he fell lU on June 8 Yako 
Chien, who was about to be exiled to Yang chou, *' was summoned ” to the palace to 
attend the emperor in his ifhiess and co /erne iS the fatter died Sm tAu I gires 
June 8 as the day of the emperor's death and June 20 as the date of the proclamation 
of the news It is quite likely, therefore, that Ibuan Ti was murdered on the very 
day Yang Chien arrived at the palace and his death was kept secret for a fortnight 
by Chien and his fellow-conspirators in order to gam time for arranging their affairs 
Decrees issued withm these 12 14 days were undoubtedly forged as all the sources 
indicate 

•* The Chou »hu text has • • The character ^ (“ in his youth ") 

appears already some 20 characters above and its repetition is incomprehensible unless 
the passage m question came from a source other than that of the preceding paragraph 
Pet ikih 0 omits the second 
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who were known under chronogrammatic nicknames containing 
animal cycle terms The custom is, however, much older In 
the biography of Shih Hu Wet shu 95, it is said that the 

great Hunnish warrior was seventeen years old m Yung chia tKM 
5, t e 811 A D , this being the only clue that we have as to Hu’s 
date of birth He was then born in 296 A D which was a tiger 
year (51st of the cycle, ckta ytn) It appears, then, that Shih 
Hu (Hu — “ tiger ”) owed his personal name to his birth m a 
cyclical year consecrated to the ammal that symbohzed mihtary 
prowess So far as we have been able to estabhsh this is the 
earhest example of the use of the ammal cycle in a nomadic miheu 
and one of the earhest instances of the chronogrammatic use of 
an animal term 

There exists a faint possibility that we have a similar use of 
the ammal cycle m the name of Snin Hu’s relative,*^ Shih Le 
His personal name Le, judging from the testimony of Wet 
shu 95, appears to be an abbreviation of Pei le bk 

As Shih Le’s Chinese cognomen was Shih lung Ifrll which con 
tarns the word lung — “dragon,” it is not improbable that in 
Isk we have the transcnption of a “ turco mongol” word 
meamng “ dragon ” One is tempted to compare it with the puz 
zhng *blqmn (with -sun bemg obviously the well known 

Mongolian suffix) of Qazwlni, and equated with crocodile” m 
the Qaitaq hst®* Is the name chronogrammatic? Shih Le died 
on August 17, 333 a n at the age of sixty, according to Shxh hu 
kuo ch un ch*iu 13 He was bom then in 273 or 274 A D The 
first year was a year of the serpent According to the same source, 
Shih Le’s death was porlended in 333 A D by the fall of a large 
meteor which left a trail resembhng a serpent, as well as by the 
death of a large snake following a two day long fight with a rat 

"Shth Hu was adopted by Shih Les father He is also spoken of as Skth Le* 
nephew 

’• Peixiot Le pretendu Yocabulaire mongol des Kaitak JA 1927 1 289 The fiist 
part of Uie word may represent tk baliq— fish ’ which m Ibn Muhaiwa s list of the 
ammal cyde terms takes the place of the dragon (cf Pelliot TP 27 17 18) BoTiq 
appem under the Chmese transcription mva4fk as the name of a city m Tu 

^ ternlory {TPHYC 88) the place owing its name to the excellent fish that sras 
found in the nearby nver 
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In the same source is recorded, however, the appearance in a well 
of the capital of a black dragon which rejoiced Shih Le greatly. 
Now 272 A.D. was a year of the black dragon and it is possible 
that Snin Le, being born or conceived in that year, considered 
himself under that cychcal animal’s special protection.®® 

Whether the chronogrammalic application of the am'mal cycle 
is of Chinese origin, or originated with the nomads is difficult to 
decide For the period under consideration, we know only one case 
of such use of animal terms in the purely Chinese onomasticon. 
The biography of Ts‘ao Hu Nan ChH shu SO, indicates that 
that southern Chinese officer was executed in 499 A. D. at the age 
of past sixty ” 1 6^. He could thus have been born in 438 

A. D. which was a tiger year and may have been ^ven his personal 
name Hu — ** tiger ” for that reason. 

The same history of the Southern Ch‘i gives m ch. 19 several 
cases of the use of animal chronograms in a prophetical ditty 
dating from the time of Tung hun hou ^#1^ (Hsiao Pao-chuan 
the last emperor of Nan Ch‘i. The emperor is referred 
to as ” wild pig ” ; he was, indeed, born in 483 a. n , a pig 

year. Liang Wu Ti (464-502-549) who overthrew him is spoken 
of as “ dragon,*’ and 464 A.D. was a dragon year. Hsiao Ying- 
ch*ou 462-501)“* is alluded to as "tiger,” 4C2 being a 

tiger year. The same ditty contains an unidentifiable reference to 
a “ (son of the) horse.” The study of the chronogrammatic 
use of the animal cycle in China proper constitutes, however, a 
larger problem beyond the scope of the present investigation. 


••It most be remembered that Sinn LS, having reached the age of sixty, must 
have been m fear for his life as the custom of putlmg to death (or at least setting 
aside) rulers who bad reached that age must have been a living tradition during the 
penod See notes 43. 45, 46 

Nan Ck'f thu 7, A'an CA'i rAu 5 Also called Fei Ti ^'ii ? — ” the deposed em- 
peror” Murdered on December Sl, 501 A D, at tbe age of 19 (Chmese) 
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In the three periods of K^ang-hsi, Yung-cheng, and Ch'ien-lung 
of the Ch'ing Dynasty, literary persecution was especially cruel. 
This was due to a foreign race which came to rule over China, 
[the Manchus] at first being unable to command the respect of 
the people. Generally Chinese scholars and officials took strict 
precaution to uphold the distinctions between Chinese and bar- 
barian, but under the circumstances they could do nothing but 
resort to veiled satire. This being the situation, their words and 
writings were spied on and scrutinized ; if they did not use every 
care they suffered the severest punishments. If one will now look 
over the judicial records of that lime and consider the ones who 
suffered and paid the extreme penally, together with those inno- 
cents who were implicated, one will find them innumerable. Even 
if the day be not cold, one will shudder. 

But is this true of the Ch‘ing Dynasty alone? No, certainly 
not. Because of a phrase: “ The droppings of swallows fall from 
the empty cross beams,” and because of an ode to [Sui] Kao-tsu 

• The Eastern Mtscellany. v 82, no 14, July 16, 1935, pp 21-34 AH 

Mlnoles and annotations m square brackets m Ite text are supplied by the translator 
e translator is grateful for help received at many points from his colleagues in tli* 
epartmenl of Chinese and Japanese, and from members of the staff of the College 
o ese Studies, Peking He only regrets that it has been impossible to show the 
comp eted manuscript to the author, who would doubtless have made a number 
of corrections 
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[reigned 590-604] Hsieii Tao-heng [540-609] was killed.^* 

Because of the lines: 

Fray, who m the palace of Han 
Could be likened unto her. 

Save the lady, Fljing Swallow, newly dressed 
In all her loveliness’ ^ 

Li Po was dismissed from office. These are examples of literary 
persecution. Thus it has been ever since Ch'in and Han, and we 
do not know how often persecutions have occurred. From this 
we can see that no dynasty has been without them, but the worst 
offender was the house of Ch‘mg.^* 

For the three hundred years of the Ming do the archives still 
exist? Can the cases of literary persecution be sought out? Yes, 
we have them j but the cases of severest persecution occurred at 
the be^nning of the Ming. At the threshold of his career the 
first emperor of the Ming was a beggar, and illiterate. Then after 
capturing Chin-hua [in Chekiang] he invited Liu Chi 
[1311-1375] and Sung Lien [1310-1381] by means of presents 
and discussed various matters with them in the camp from morn- 
ing to night. After obtaining possession of Ch‘u-chou [in 
Anhui], Fan Ch'ang ‘ went to see him, and was retained on 
his staff. After taking T‘ai-p‘ing [in Anhui], he summoned T‘ao 
An [1315-1371] as an advisor, "When he occupied Chi-ch‘ing 


Since the then reigning emperor, Yang ^ (605 61 7) , is said to have assassinated 
his father, he resented praise of him (See T'u iku chi ch'Sng 23, 158) And since 
he was proud of his literary skill he was envious of Hsn;n Tao-hcng, whose ability is 
shown in the line quoted (See Cheng Pm yu Chung kuo wen hsueh im- 

pien thih -« 182 3) Accordingly the veteran scholar was 

found guilty of an oSense and subsequenUy executed Sui shu 57 18a says that he 
was put to death for declaring m a qwech, promptly reported to Yang Ti, “ If Kao 
Kung (executed 607) had not died, the new laws would long ago have been 

put into effect ” 

Translabon by Obata, The Works of Ia Po, the CAmers Poet, #7 It was this 
song, says Obata (pp 13-14) , " that helped cut short the gay and prodigal career 
of the poet at the court Kao Li shih, the powerful eunuch . , persuaded Yakq 

kuei fei that the poet had intended a malicious satire m his poem by comparmg her 
with Lady Flymg Swallow, who was a famous court beauty of the Han dynasty, but 
who was unfaithful and never attained the raoL of empress ” 

Cf Goodrich, L C , The Literary Inqumtion of Ch'ten-lung 
*A native of Ch‘u-chou Cf iling skih 1S5 58 
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[in Kiangsu], he employed Hsia Yu Sun Yen 

[1S23-1S62], Yang Hsien and other men to the number of 
ten or more. When he seized Chen-chi^g [in ICiangsu], he heard 
of a great scholar Ch‘in Yuan-lung * whom he invited to 

his side with gifts. [21b] From the lime he crossed the River 
[Yangtze] to the moment of his ascension to the throne he 
gathered about himself the statesmen of real worth and was re- 
spectful to the scholars. He pursued studies with energy and 
enjoyed asking questions. Men of ability clustered about him 
In due course he was able to make use of the literary medium 
with slcill, came to be learned in ancient and modern history, and 
developed into the greatest ruler of his time. Truly a superior 
sovereign. 

Although his success in literature was due to heaven-sent 
gifts and to his own tireless energy, nevertheless, at a time when 
his scholarship was still incomplete, he occasionally ordered 
executions of scholars through misunderstanding literary passages. 
Consequently, although he sought out and summoned the vir- 
tuous by oft repeated proclamations, there were very many 
scholars in retirement who did not respond. As on example, take 
Yang Wei-chen [1296-1370], who, when called to the 

capital to compile the Book of Etiquette begged permis- 

sion after a hundred days to lay down his bones in his native 
place. At the point of his departure, Sung Lien indited a poem 
in his honor saying; “You have been plucked from those of 
common cloth, and to them you return.” Other examples are 
those of Hu Han [1307-1381], Chao Hsun and Ch'en 
Chi [1314-1370], who, although called to prepare the [Yuan] 
history, did not wish to accept positions and returned [home]. In 
a large majority of cases their reason was that the meshes ol 
the net of the law were too fine; one error on things under 

Chiaag nmg, or NankiDg See Mmg shxh 135 78 
^ A nalive of Yang-ch'u, Shansi ilmg tkih 895 14a 
Correct to Ch‘m Ts'ung -lung izu Yuan chih He was a native of 

Loyang. Honan Mmg ihik 135 8a 

A work in 41 chiian, commenced the Sth moon of 1369 and completed the following 
yew Mmg thik 97 ISa and 285 14b 
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taboo, and it was difficult to escape destruction. Accordingly 
they cast away their opportunities for glory as though they were 
battered shoes. There were also people in the palace like Liu 
Chi and Sung Lien who died ignobly. Similarly the scholars Hsu 
I-k‘uei Su Po-heng Chang Meng chien 

Fu Shu and Hsu Wen ’ all met untimely deaths Al- 
though the circumstances in each case were different, still the 
cause of offense was invariably hterary talent.® 

The various types of literary persecution under the hling may 
be divided mto six. (1) jnao-chien memorials of congratu- 
lation presented to the sovereign, (2) tsoU'SU memorials on 
questions of empire, (3) k^o-ck'ang civil examinations, (4) 
huiu-shu preparation of books, (5) chtn-chiang eiqila- 
nation of books to his majesty, and (6) sktk-cku poetry. I 
shall discuss these seriatim. 

1. Memorials of congratulation. 

At the outset of the ^ling it was promulgated that on the first 
day of the New Year, on the celebration of the sovereign’s birth- 

'Nalirea reapecliraly of Tien t'ai Cbmhua, Pu-cbiaog and Cb*i (m Chekiang), 
and Ch‘ang.chou (u Kiangsu) iUng $ktk 285 14b, 4b, ISb, ISa, and Sib 

* Lin Chi died on the adcaimstration of a dose by a physician invited by Ho 
Weiyiing (d 1380) lo lend him while sick To Chieh (d 1880) 

leported to the emperor after Lio's death that Ho had m fact poisoned Lio, end had 
ambitions of seizing the throne It does not seeiD from the il/in^ «hiA as though the 
emperor had anything but good feelings towards Lro, yet Ho u said to have been 
ordered to visit Liv on his sick bed Cf ilmg ikik 188 la Suva Lien was exiled 
in ISSO to Slou-chou, Szech'uan, and died at JCuei-choa in the same provmce The 
emperor had wanted to kill him becanse fau grandson Sben was found guilty of be- 
longmg to the party of Ho Wei yiing, but the empress and heir apparent stood up 
for him Ibid 148 Bb Awordiag to the if sAih, Hau I k'uei to have 
left office with presents from the emperor and lo have su&ered no ill fate Rut see 
below, p 263 So Po-heng was mviled to court m 1388 A little later, as edu- 
cational commissioner of Ch'u-chou Anhut. he wrote a ptao-ckien (see below) for 
which he was imprisoned and died Cbavg Meng-ch len was an official m 

Shantung The lieutenant governor of the province, a Buddhist monk named Wo Ym 
disliked him, and on his complamt CHOMt: was arrested and beaten Later the 
emperor had him executed Fo Shu, as magistrate of Fo-yeh, Chihli became 

implicated m the misdeeds of another person, and was put to death Hsu, when 
senior lieutenant gosemor of Honan, was found guilty of an mfraction in connection 
with the supply of food to the imperial troops, who were on their way to Kansu 
Put m prison, he died there of illness 
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day, on the day of presentation of honorary appellations to the 
imperial mother and the imperial paternal grandmother, and on 
such festive occasions as the designation of the heir [22a] apparent, 
all civil and military officials inside and outside the capital were 
obliged to submit congratulatory missives. The first emperor took 
exception to the moral code of the Yuan which he found irregular; 
so at the beginning of the Ming the whole administrative system 
had to be overhauled and stated afresh, and examples of memorials 
of congratulation and of memorials on matters of state had to be 
published, called Chien-^en-ko-skih [Models of how to 

write], Fan-icen-chieu-c/ite/t [Mirror of direct utterance], 

Piaa-chien-ting-shih and [Patterns of letters of felicita- 

tion]. All officials and people were required to write in accordance 
with imperial dictation. On the day keng-hsu, 9lh moon, 6th 
year of Hung-wu [Sept. 28, 1S73], the emperor ordered the doing 
away with the tz'u ^ of four characters and six characters to 
the line, and had the piao by Lru Tsung-yuan [77S-819]i 

thanking Liu Kung-ch‘o [76S-8S0], and the piao by Han 

Yii 1?^ [708-824] in congratulation for rain taken as models of 
such memorials, and published throughout the empire, declaring 
to all ministers: “ The phrases in the books of T*ang 0, Yu 
and the three dynasties — ^Tien, Mu, Hsun, Kao® — are all simple 
and sincere and not flowery, making an example for millions of 
generations. The [writings of] Han and Wei also retain some of the 
directness of older times. With the Chin and Sung and later the 
style declined, the parallel structure appeared, and the spirit of 
ancient writing completely evaporated. At the period of T'ang 
and Sung many noted scholars emerged, but although they wanted 
to change the spirit they were not successful. At the present day, 
the utterances from the throne and the writing submitted thereto 
(chih ftO, kao Im, chang 3^, piao 35) follow previous practice. I 
have become sated with this elaborate style. It is quite different 
from the old manner, and the inflated style of literature all the 
more covers up the true meaning. Beginning with today the 
phrases in all my decrees to offirials great and small wall be couched 

Cf Lecce, Chinese Classics^ S, I, pU 1, 15, 52, 177 , 191 . 
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in the terse style of the ancients, and will be stripped of fraudulent 
adornment. Do you secretaries make known to all officials and 
people, Chinese and foreign, that in the preparation of memorials 
both of congratulation and on matters of state business they must 
not use the four and six word parallel construction, but must 
follow in every respect the tien ^ and ya 5S.” {Tai~tsu shih-lu 

In the seventh moon of the 14th year of Hung-wu [1381], 
the emperor again fixed the rules of decorum for the submission 
of congratulatory letters to the throne. In the wording of such 
missives none was to employ phrases in pairs, but was to copy 
tien and ya. As to the avoidance of the imperial name and of 
the names of imperial ancestors, only when the two names come 
together must they both be avoided in accordance with ancient 
rites.” Words of like sound need not be tabooed,” but all unlucky 
words are to be shunned. {T'at-tsu shth-lu.”) At first he did 
away with the four and six character construction in favor of 
ordinary writing, and from that change in style proceeded to 
name tabooes and unlucky words. 

In the 6th and 14th years [1378, 1881] the models for con- 
gratulatory letters were fixed, but after a considerable length of 
time the rules fell into neglect; many of the piao chien of the 
officials from all over China reverted to type, being artful and 
using the parallel construction The emperor abominated this ; so 
again in the 7th moon of the 29lh year [1396] he instructed the 
Han-lin scholar Lru San-wu ** and the junior assistant 

^°That IS, the classical style of the Shu and SAtA, cf Ch Cl S, 1, pt 1, 15 

** For a description of the ihtk4u, or Veritable Records, of each dynasty, and their 
wilereaiiJCf6r ca Cinia, see Cojio Slifii wsr JvhsWar ^A)-/Ar 

kfueh chxh 5, I and 2 

Cf the Lt ckt, translated by Lecce, S B E il, 19D “ When a name waa com- 
posed of two characters they were not avoided when used smgly" 

‘•Cf Mmg lu chi chieh fu h (first publ 1397), ed of 1610, 

reprinted 1908, S 7b-9b 

“This also appears in Ta Mmg hut tien 75, especially last p 

“ Idem 

'• A native of Ch'a Img, Hunan, he came into the emperor’s service m 1385 at the 
age of 73 «i», he was exiled in 1597, bat recalled in 1399, when he died Mmg ekxh 
137 la 
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secretary of the supervisorate of instruction Wang Chiin-hua i 
{&0 to execute a model for the piao chien which congratulated 
the emperor and which thanked him for his mercy, and to pro- 
claim it to all officers, ordering them to follow these examples for 
the purposes mentioned. From this moment everyone hewed to 
the line without transgression, and so the piao chien became a 
merely formal document. Before the form was fixed, very many 
of the officers of the empire who submitted piao chien suffered 
punishment ; [22b] afterwards there were still those who suffered 
and were not for^ven, but their number was not so great. Accord- 
ing to the Ch'ao yeh i wen lu all the officials who had 

to submit piao chien commanded the educational officials to draft 
them. Because of his suspicious nature there occurred during 
[this monarch’s] reign such examples [of condign punishment] as 
the following: 

(1) Lin Yuan-liang the director of studies of a pre- 

fecture in Chekiang, who made a piao for an official of the military 
station ^ of Hai-men [in Kiangsu], thanking the court for an 
addition in salary, was executed for a piao containing the words: 

“ Becoming the pattern you favor us with a virtuous 

model.” 

(2) The sub-director of studies of Pei-p‘ing-fu [modem Peking], 

CriAO Po-ning who made a piao for the first captain 

on the occasion of the emperor’s birthday, was put to death 
because it contained the phrase: You are the 

pattern for our descendants,” 

(S) The sub-director of studies of Foochow, Len Po*ching ^ 
who composed a piao for the provincial judge on the 
occasion of the winter festival, was executed for the words: 

“ Your decorum is a model for the empire.” 

(4) The sub-director of studies of Kuei-lin [in Kuangsi], CniANO 
Chill for writing a piao for the lieutenant governor and pro- 
vincial judge on the New Year, was put to death for the words: 

“As a figure of virtue, you make a pattern.” 

a poet, one ot the pupils of Lis Hung of Fu-ch‘inff. Fuk5«>. 

then one ot the leading poets Mmg thih Kao 2<J7. 2b 
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'(5) CniANQ Chen the sub*<lirector of studies of Ch'nng- 
cliou-fu [in Kiangsu], for WTiting a 7«flo for his prefect, was exe- 
cuted for the words: “Your divine spirit gives birth 

to wisdom." 

(C) M£nc Ch‘ing the director of studies of Li-chou 

[Ilunan], for composing a -piao of congratulation for his prefect 
on the occasion of the winter festival, was executed because it 
contained the words: “The holy xdrtue acts as a 

pattern.” 

(7) Chou Mien the sub-director of studies of Ch*cn-chou 
[Ilonan], for writing a piao for his department magistrate on the 
occasion of the imperial birthday, was put to death for the words: 

“ May you live for a thousand years." 

(8) The sub-director of studies of Huai-ch‘ing-fu [Honan], Lti 
Jui Str, for drawing up a plao for his prefect in thanks for the 
presentation of a horse, was executed for the phrase: JSEft'ltfi® 
“Looking up from afar at the imperial gate." 

(0) CiiiA Chu the district direjctor of studies of Hsiang- 
fu-hsien [Honan], for drafting a piao for his magistrate at the 
New’ Year’s season, forfeited his life for the words: 

“ You have adopted the methods of the imperial gate.” *• 

(10) The sub-director of studies of Po-chou [fVnhui], Lm Yun 
for writing a chten'* for his prefect in thanks to the heir 

apparent for presenting him with a feast, was put to death for 
the sentence: “You have followed the example 

of your sovereign father in conferring nobility and emolument.” 

(11) Hsu Yuan educational director of Yu-shih-hsien 

[Honan], for composing a piao for his prefect on the imperial 
birthday, forfeited his life for the words: 

“ Forming one wth Heaven and taking Earth as model, you 
have as adornment an era of peace,” 

(12) Wu Hsien the sub-director of studies of Te-an-fu 

[Kiangsi], was put to death because he wrote a piao for his prefect 
on the subject of raising [the emperor’s] grandson to the position 

Cf Biot, E, Le Tckeou-lt ou Kites des Tekeou, 1, Si, n 6 
** A ekten Is wnllen to the heir apparent, a piao to the emperor 

4 
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of heir npparent*® conlnining the sentence: 

“May your connecting years Inst for-e\er; the empire 
then will have virtue; I lift up iiiy eyes to the heir apparent’s 
[palace] gate in reverence.” 

The reason for the pennllics exacted of [the composers of] the 
abo\e listed 'piao chxen springs from the homophonic nature of 
certain words eraplojcd’ il‘l tsc sounding like k*? tsei "thief,” 
sheng chth like sCng cUih " n monk's wisdom,” 
ti jet like ti jet “ the emperor is mistaken,” tfcM' ja Vun like 
515^; ja k'un “ a shaven pale,” y\t tao like yu iao 
“ there arc bandits [abro.ad],” sUih chun ju like 

shth chun ju " to murder sovereign and father,” ijao 

shih t'ai p'tng like tsao shilt Vai p'ing “ early lose the 

state of peace ” 

[23a] The listen chung chin Ku lu by IIuanq P*u 

** records that " Ciiiano Ching-kno of Ilsiang-shan 

[Chekiang], a scholar who li\c(l at the end of the Yuan, and who 
after the dynastic turno\cr accepted office in his own district as 
director of studies, was made to suffer the extreme penalty for a 
piao chien \vnttcn to the emperor, being beheaded in the market 
place at Nanking, Ilis punishment was brought about by a word 
from the chief ministers to the throne. In the year chia-izu of 
Hung-wu [ 1384 ] examinations were recommended for the selection 
of scholarly officials and to encourage literature ** The loyal 
officials [viz. those who had helped in the winning of empire] took 
umbrage over this step. The emperor consequently explained. 
‘ WTien the times are upset force is required.’ ^^^lereupon all 
deserving officials replied; ‘This, of course, is true, but these 

*® This refers to the youth who wccwlwl Ui« first emperor, Im period being known 
as Chien wen lie was appointed heir apparent in 15S2 Htng thth 4 la 
Accordmg to the SAuo fu **“ fft 20 7a, his name was Iluang 

g , and he was native of SsQ tnmg, Cliekiang But according to the 1 *n htien ch 
55 23b, his name was Ilnang Pu, ho was a native of Tin (Nmgp®) *** 
the author of Chien cAi t wen fiffniaHII (noUced m the S«5 1'u catalogue 126 8a) 
as well as the Ilntn chung cAm An lu, a work m 2 cAuan He was the grandson o 

Hoang Junyu (1389 1477) 

The first examination in the Hung wu period took place m 1371 and the next in 
1385 See T t tnmg pei lu 
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^ello^s nre expert nl satire and abuse At first tbeir meaning is 
not percened Tor example, CnA^G Chiu ssu uho truly 

respected scholarship, i\hen asked ivhat his name was replied 
Shih ch'eng itM * the perfect knight ’ The emperor declared 
‘ This name is a xery beautiful one * To which his ministers gave 
answer, * Mencius has the sentence Shih-ch‘eng is a mean man 
** ^Miat indeed does he know? * The emperor accord 
inglj scrutinized all the pmo chten which came from the entire 
country, and this started the senes of calamities Before this 
there had been black gases between the lunar mansions kue% ^ 
and pi S [the 15th and 14th] The emperor gazed upwards and 
noticed that they did not dissipate for sex era! years , he wanted 
to encourage literature to make them vanish ^^^lo would haxe 
supposed that this foreshadowed the troubles resulting from 
-piao c/ucn? ’ 

The Helen chung chin Ku lualso adds [this item] The director 
of studies of Hangchow, Hsu I k*uei [u supra p 257] drafted a 
congratulatory memorial contaimng the words 3^^ 

^A» ‘Beneath the resplendent sky a sage has been 

bom to serve as a pattern ’ When the emperor saw this, he was 
incensed and said, ‘ Sheng ^ stands for seng , he is trymg to 
make me out a monk, huang means shaven, the sound of the 
word tse ^'1 approaches that of tsei thief * So he beheaded 
Hsu The officials of the board of ceremonial ixere terrified, and 
for this reason begged him to draw a model, whereupon the 
emperor himself wrote one and pubhshed it for the whole empire ’ 
The Ming shih Wen yuan chuan relates that 

Su Po heng \v supra p 257] <zw a native of Chin hua, 
was an mdmdual of particularly mtuitix e and ready intelligence 
and extremely learned At the begmmng of the Ming he was 
recommended to the throne, and on being summoned to an 
audience was appointed Hanhn compiler, second class, but he 
begged leaxe and retired In the 10th year of Hung wai [1377] 
the scholar Sung Lien wished to resign The emperor asked who 

” Th s 13 a mis mterpretat on of the phrase Lecce properly renders it I (Shih) 
am mdeed a small man See Ch Cl 2 231 
‘ See Afin? sk k S8S 4b-5a 
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could take his place. Sung answered: * Po-heng. He hails from 
my own district. His learning is profound, his ethics are correct, 
and his literary skill classic.* So the emperor asked him to appear 
in audience. \Vhen he again sought leave on account of illness, 
his majesty presented him with clothes and money and let him 
go. In the £lst year [1388] he was invited to direct the metro- 
politan examinations. This finished, he again asked to be relieved 
and retired. Later on, while director of studies of Ch‘u-chou, 
for a congratulatory memorial in which the emperor discovered 
mistakes, he was taken into custody and died.”*® 

The T'ai-tsu shih lu relates: [23h] “ On the day chi-yu, 12th 
moon, 28th year of Hung-wu [January 30, 1396] the King of 
Korea, Yi Dan^H [reigned 1393-98], appointed Ryu Ku 
and others as envoys to China to present a piao and tribute, and 
congratulate the emperor on the first day of his 29lh reign year. 
When T‘ai-tsu saw that the phraseology of the letter was not 
humble he said to the officials of the board of ceremonial: ‘ In 
relations between a country which is small and one which is 
large, the most important element in etiquette is the wording of 
its messages. On several previous occasions the King of Chosun, 
Yi Dan, has been offensive, — matter which we have already 
had to call in question. Hardly had an envoy sent to seek our 
pardon returned than he has again used words of disrespect. It 
is not because I cannot punish him, but men of ancient times 
have said: “ A military expedition in a distant land is not a good 
thing.” Consequently I shall not despatch an army on this ac- 
count. For the present I shall hold this envoy here, and transmit 
a message to Yi Dan telling him to send the writer of his piho 

The Mtng ghik 285 5a adds that bis two sons lost theii lives trying to save 
their father 

This writing of his name corresponds with that given in Sevo Makuma Chosent^* 
fmfcei. hmeuh (publ by the Soc for the study 

of Korean history, Seoul, 1927) , 81, where he is called grand secretary But I can 
fmd no biography of such a person In Uie ilmg ahtk 154 20a and 320 6a and A/m? 
thth kao 136 20b and Itek ckuan 19* 6a, the name is written Ryu Sun ^ In the 
Tong kouk tong kam (Courant, BiW Cor #1851) 56 22 a Rtu Ku u 

mentioned who. m 1391. outranked Cbteng To^hen <v tnfra), being president of the 
National Academy, while Chteng was governor of Pyeng-yang 
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liere before I let the envoy return Then we shall know what has 
caused this annoyance.’ Ku stated that the message had been 
written by his countryman Chyeng To-chen Accord- 

ingly To chen was sent for by name Soon afterwards, Ku was 
set free, and allowed to return home.” 

It hkewjse reports: “ On the day ping-ch*en, 9th moon, 29th 
year [October 3, 1396], Yi Dan sent Cho Ban and others 

bearing tribute of gold and silver ornaments, cloth mats, etc , to 
congratulate the emperor on his birthday. Likewise he sent his 
mimster Kwun Chung- wha and others to express grati- 

tude. Yi had already, on account of the piao with the rude and 
insulting phrases, ordered the arrest of the author. Wherefore 
Yi Dan had sent Chung-wha to the court saying, ‘Your small 
subject state is completely without guile, and would not dare to 
be wanting in respect even in the slightest degree. But the 

*’ Fop biographica] notices see Kouk cho tn mol h and Ch'ibw 

Cb'ien 1 (1582 1661) Liek ck'ao ihtk ekt 6 19 He first served 

tbe Wang Dynasty, but as that house began to totter he supported Yi Dan becoming 
the commander of the nght division of Yis army m 1391 (See To ihu ch% eh'Sng 
8 S3 ) He died in 1398 m the palace revolution preceding the enthronement of the 
next Korean kmg Both Cn'ietr Ch'ien t and Cou 1 tsun (1629 1709) cite 

him m their collections of Mmg poets (See Mtng thtk tsong 05 6) He 

was one of the compilers of the original Koryu ta (Couiant, Bibf Cor 

#1846), now ]ost(?), and other works, and built the palace of Yi Dan 

*®Poet, calligrapher, and soldier, who claimed direct descent from the first Sung 
emperor He became acquainted with the Mmg sovereign m the Mongol campaigns 
of the 1360 s, bad lived in Chma, and could speak Chmese He served bis pnnce, as 
first envoy of the Yi house to Nanking m 1392 and again in 1394/5 Kouk cho in 
mol An 1 22 

*’ The compilers of the Tat-ito sktk lu have made a mistake m the name <4 
minister, if we may trust his Korean biographer (KouA; cho in mid fa 1 5) Kwtin 
tfiiuiig'wia was" an imporfant servant oi* rthr Kitiaca 2nTg; mr cieirAuii w mHuh 
m his biography of thig mission to Chma The official sent was Kwun Keun 
(tbtd 1 4 and 11 12) who first served the house of Wang 3E and was one of the 
compilers of the Tong kouk sa ryak (Courant, Bibl Cor # 1847) His 

biography reads at this pomt as follows “Ksnia Kean volunteered to go, saying to 
the kmg, 'It was Cbtekg Tsong [v m/ra] and I who had a hand m the ptao and 
chten Therefore I ought to go and handle this affair ’ Yx Dan replied, ‘ You do not 
have to go ’ Keun answered * If I go the Mmg emperor may forgive us ' The kmg 
was pleased and let him go ^Vhereupon Keim went to Nankmg Mmg T'ai tsu did 
not press the issue, but called him an bonest man The foUowmg year he returned 
to Cbosun ” 
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jlarship of outsiders is coarse and shallow, and makes us ig- 
mt of the form for congratulatory messages at court; hence 
errors in our language. After receiving your command, we 
not know what to do, because we were afraid. So, to honor 
r majesty on your birthday, we did not dare to send a message, 
have despatched our minister Chung-wha to render our felici- 
ons to the emperor in person.’ ” 

n the day ting^ao of the same moon [October 14, 11 days 
r], it records that “ the Korean king sent Chyeng Tsong 
’ and others, three in all, who had written the [offensive] 
jatch, but said that Chyeng To-chen was sick and could not 
'e, and that Tsong and the rest had really been the ones who 
ased the message The emperor remarked to the officials of 
board of ceremonial, ‘ Chosun has now sent several scholars 
us not let them return, because they know a little about 
Uzation but are unfamiliar with its true essence; therefore 
y use what httle knowledge they possess to make sport and 
cule us. If Chosun is ruined it will be because of these 
olars. . . . The ancients have said, “To aid your master in 
ordance with the tao, force must not be used to subdue the 
Dire.” These scholars have not measured the power of their 
g, and they have dared as a small enemy to oppose us ; hence 
y have made light of us, and they have stirred up ill feeling, 
ming the people in consequence. Send a messenger to Chosun 
ing [the court] not to employ [24a] these individuals. Let them 
held in our capital. And confer on them, besides, trifling offices, 
order to put to an end the woes of the king’s ministers.* ’* 
ing again: " On the day chia-yin [the first day] of the first 
on of the 30th year of Hung-wu [January 29, 1397], the em- 
or said to the ministers of the board of ceremonial, * Since 
»^s of old princes of feudal states have had to have upright men 

Here agaia the Tat-itu shik lit editors seem to have erred So also the Mi«3 
t S20 6b and iling aktk kao, Iteh ehwn 194 6a In Korean sources and m Seso 
kuma. op ct (m note 26) 24. the given name is written and his biography 
noat cko in mul fci 1 17 confirms the above He shared with Chyeng To-chen 
compilation of the lost Koryusa He was hdd for a time in Nankmg and 
ed to Tah wei, Yunnan, dying on the road 
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as their vassals; then their territory would flourish. When they 
employed men of no character, turmoil was the inevitable result. 
Through the dictates of Heaven the king of Chosun Yi Dan has 
succeeded to the throne as the Wang Dynasty was brought to 
an end. Accordingly Yi came into possession of the three Han 
and restored its former name of Chosun. Ceremony was based 
on tradition, law observed the ancient formulae, and the method 
of ruling the country was correctly initiated. How does it happen 
that now he is short-sighted, and gives no thought to underl 5 dng 
principles? His chief ministers are men without depth and sub- 
stance and are incapable of helping their prince as they should. 
In drawing up piao and ckien they seek out and utilize words 
which may cause ruin, and place him in an intolerable position. 
What use are such followers? Although in my opinion it does not 
seem essential, nevertheless the gods are wise and punishment 
may not be withheld. Do you ofGcials of the board of ceremonial 
transmit therefore a letter to the king of Chosun, making him 
aware of my views.’ ” 

On the day ping-hau^'^ of the Srd moon [1897], the record con- 
tinues: “ Because Ryu Ku and others had received the emperor’s 
pardon and been sent back, the Korean king Yi Dan despatched 
his cabinet minister Sul Chang-sooI^S^’* to thank the emperor 
for his mercy. The emperor declared to the oflBdals of the board 
of ceremonial, ‘ In ancient times Tzu-ch‘an of the state of 

Cheng was accustomed, in making up the draft of an order, 
to discuss it with his advisers, and to amend and correct it. Not 
until it had passed through many hands was it delivered. For 
this reason people called the state of Cheng well governed. But 
as Chyeng To-chen and the rest are men of no account, who 
among the king’s ministers are going to help him to a satisfactory 
status? If he again employs Chyeng Tseng, No In-to 
and ICiRi Yak-han in Chosun, Chyeng To-chen wll once 

more become his chief aid. Now since Chyeng Tsong and the 

** The cyclical date is either a slip of the author or pnoter, or of the ongmal source, 
for it does not fall m the third moon 

** Died in exile shortly after this mission Koafc cko m mvl Ax 1 18 

'* Kt7\g-scn Ch'iao of the 6th century D C Giles, Btog Dtct ^ 1021) 
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others are not forgiven, jf the king is not careful he will again 
put himself m another’s hand Now I order this king of Chosun 
to ponder this situation very thoughtfully in order to save the 
three Han ’ ” 

From this we can see that the mistake of Chosun, in its jiiao 
and chten, was repeatedly being cautioned by imperial warn 
mg, until in the 10th moon of the SOth year of Hung wu [1397] 
its numsters presented the throne with a petition the words of 
which were disrespectful As before, their envoys were detained 
In the 4th moon of the 31st year [1398],** because Chosun still 
maintained Chyeng To chen in office, the emperor once more 
ordered the board of ceremomal to reprove Chosun for its im 
pemlence, and to warn it against future cause for regret , and on 
the pretext of repeated troubles with Chosun, [24b] he wanted 
to raise an army to chastise it In ancient days it was said ""S 
“ One word will destroy a kingdom ” I believe this to be 
no exaggeration The Kuo ch'u skth chi ** has a passage 

on this incident, to wit “ The king of Korea, Yi Sung kei 
(Dan S) , submitted piao chxen containmg words which insulted 
the emperor T‘ai tsu held his envoys to blame, and assumed 
that Chyeng Chip (i e Chyeng Tsong) had drafted the docu 
ments Such articles of tribute as had been sent T‘ai tsu returned 
and demanded that the writer responsible for the chien, namely 
Chyeng, be brought [to Nanking] [Yi] Dan was afraid, so he 
made Chyeng Chip go to the capital ** T‘ai tsu had him punished 


** The emperor died shortly utter on June 84 1398 

"This occurs in tse ^ of the manuscript copy belonging to my colleague Mr 
Chi-chen Wang The work is m one cfcuon is dated Yung lo 9 2 20 or March 14 
1411 and is noticed in the cstaiasae (tsun mu section) 5® 9b-10a It is by 

Lro Ch &i §1];^ of Chm hua Chekiang who flourished m the first three reigns o 
the Mmg and helped prepare the T ai-tm ahxh lu He died c« 1419 at the age of 78 
«« (A/inj tkih 150 9a) 

^Ir Ku Chieh kang must have a defective copy of the Kuo ch'u shih cfu 


B Past S characters omitted by Mr Ku] 
fli [Mr Ku writes mote correctly]^ EP) loot ^ 1 

V o which may be translated Tai tsu held bis envoys to blame but t^y 
deposed that a certam one by the dan name of Chtenc had composed it Acco 
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by e\iKng him to Yurman, and in addition, commanded the first 
captain of Xiao-tung to forbid Koreans from crossing the border, 
and to stop foreign merchants from trade forever.” According to 
the Shih lu: “ He conferred small offices upon Chyeng Tsong 
and his associates.” The Shth lu also says. “ Since Chyeng Tsong 
and the rest are forgiven,” as if Tsong and bis companions were 
not able to escape decapitation. The Shih ckt, however, has it 
“ despatched in exile to Yunnan.” There is no way of knowing 
which is correct. Nevertheless, great was the suffering caused by 
[alleged] offenses in pmo and chten, and it was intolerable. 

2. Memorials [on questions of empire] 

During the Ming there were many cases of persecution result- 
ing from the use of words in memorials which broke taboos. I 
shall present only the most important. 

(1) The execution of Yeh Po-chu for a memorial on 

three points. 

Yeh Po-chu, tzu Cfau sheng a native of Ning-hai 

[Chekiang], was a specialist in the classics, who from a student 
in the Kuo-tzfl-chien was given the post of sub-director of studies 
in P‘mg-yao [Shansi] In the 9th year of Hung-wu [1876], on the 
occurrence of a variation among the heavenly bodies the em- 
peror ordered his officers to raemoriahze him as to how he might 
correct [his way of government]. Po chu sent up a memorial 
outlining three ways in which the method of government in the 
palace went beyond bounds. “ Too many principalities have been 
created, too many punishments inflicted, and too many admmis- 

mgly Tbi l5u bad the tribute of gold, saddles, and other tbisgs returned to Yi Dan, 
and demanded the submission of the onginal wnter of the cAien, sumamed Chyzng 
D an vas afraid, so he sent the man named Chtemq to Nanking” 

’’According to the Mmg skth 26 7a there was an unusual occurrence m the skies 
m Hung wu 9 2 i-ck’ou But there is no such cyclical date m the 2nd moon The 
Ming skih kao 21 20b concurs in this date Ch'eng-ch uan m his com- 
pilation Mmg chien i ckih lu (preface 1711) 2 3a, records that five 

planets (Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and Saturn) were out of alignment m 
Hung wu 9 ]un 9, the day of the moon unfortunately not bemg given According to 
the Mmg tkth 2 13b, the command of the emperor which foUows is dated jan 
9 keng-ym, or October 22, 1376 
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trative reforms adopted ” A very long memorial (see his own 
biography for the original petition) On receipt of the memorial, 
the emperor was mcensed and shouted, “ This scoundrel wants to 
separate me from my own flesh and blood Quickly bring him 
here to me and let me slay him with my own hand ” When he 
arrived, seizing a moment when the emperor was in happy mood, 
the prime minister proposed that he be remanded to the prison 
of the board of pumshments It was there that he died Pre 
viously, before Po chu submitted his memorial, he remarked to 
one of his friends, " China today is suffering from three major 
evils Two of them may be readily seen but their bad effects will 
take time , the other does not appear on the surface, but its effects 
will be immediate Had there been no clear command I still 
would feel impelled to speak, how much more now that our ad 
vice has been sought ’ He was probably referring [in the last 
instance] to the enfeoffment of members of the imperial family 
At this time, however, the princes had been given titles but had 
not been allotted territory , so what Po chu said was not exactly 
correct In the last years of Hung wu the Pnnce of Yen was on 
several occasions ordered to make invasions beyond the border, 
hence the commencement of his power Later, when [the second 
emperor] began paring away his mihtary strength, he usurped 
command of the empire Then people realized that Po chu was 
a prophet {Ming shth, lieh chuan 27 [or 139 9a 16a] ) 

(2) Li Shih mien s [d 1450 aged 77 swi] imprisonment 

for a memorial accusing the sovereign of improperly having rela 
tions with a conclubme during a period of mourning 
In the 5th moon of the first year of Hung hsi [1425], the sub 
reader of the Hanlin Academy [25a] Li Shih mien submitted a 
petition which greatly angered Jen tsung Summoned to audience 
m one of the ordinary halls he retracted nothing The 
bade the military officials strike him with their batons ^ ’ 
breaking three of his nbs He was dragged out and almost die 
The next day he was transferred to the office of censor of Cochin 
China and ordered daily to send up a sentence on a prisoner 
After the submission of three sentences be was jailed in the prison 
Now it happened that Shih mien had been very km 
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to a certain official of his jamen, ^^ho by chance happened 
to ha\e business in the ]ail He therefore secretly brought m a 
phjsician who administered medicine from abroad, as a 

result of which he did not die Jen tsung fell seriously ill, and 
said to Hsia Yuan-chi [1366 1430], “Shih mien abused 

me personally m the palace,” follomng which he fell into a pas 
Sion Yuan chi attempted to pacifj him That very evemng the 
emperor died After Hsuan tsung [reigned 1426 35] had been a 
year on the throne, a certain man retailed all the circumstances 
of Shih mien’s cnme agamst the former sovereign This angered 
Hsuan tsung enormously, and he ordered the officers to bind 
Shih mien and bnng him forward , " I shall interrogate him my- 
self and then I must slay him ” Hardly had he said this than be 
commanded the imperial guard Wang 3E to have [Shih- 
mien] bound and executed m the northern market place, without 
investigation in the imperial presence The guard Wanc left by 
an eat to the west of Tuan iS gate Meanwhile the previous 
officer had bound Shih mien and returned with him by the en 
trance to the east of the same gate, consequently they did not 
meet Seeing him from afar the emperor cursed him shouting, 
“You miserable offiaal, you dared lock horns with the last 
sovereign, what were the words of your petition? Make haste 
and tell me ” Shih mien prostrating himself rephed, “ Your 
servant said that the emperor ought not, m a time of mourning 
for his parent , to approach a concubme , and the heir appar 
ent ought not to stay apart from his sovereign ” The storm m 
the imperial countenance cleared, while the accused related alto 
gether six items His majesty then ordered him to give the points 
m full detail, at which Shih mien rephed, ** I am afraid I cannot 
remember them so minutely ” The emperor understood and said, 
“ It IS because it is difficult to relate out loud But where is your 
memonal? ” “ I have burned it,” said Shih mien Whereupon the 
sovereign heaved a great sigh, called him a loyal subject, forgave 
him his crime, and gave him back his former office On his re 
turn from the prison the imperial guard Wang saw Shih mien 


' a red gum from a species of palm found m Sumatra used as an astrmgent etc 
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Standing clad in court dress and wearing an official hat in front 
of the emperor. {Ming shik, lieh diuan 51 [or 163. la-4a]) 

(3) Hai Jui’s [1514-87] censure [of the emperor] for culti- 
vation of [certain] practices and his consequent imprisonment. 

After Shih-tsung [reigned 1522-66] had been on the throne a 
long while, he neglected affairs of state, staying in the Hsi-yuan 
[the region of the Pei, Chung, and Nan Hai, Peking], giving 
himself up solely to Taoist religious practices. The chief officials 
vied with each other in informing him of auspicious influences, 
and members of the ministry of ceremonial improperly sent up 
piao of flattery. After the court ministers Yang Tsui ” and 
Yang Chueh “ had fallen into trouble, none dared to utter 
a word on official business. None but Hai Jui, then a second 
class assistant secretary of the board of revenue, who memorial- 
ized the emperor [m Chia-ching 45.2, or 166G] censoring him for 
religious practices and sacrifices, for excessive construction m 
pleasances, for interest in peaches and pills of immortality IWuS 
— things which are utterly fabulous. When the two princes" 
would not see the emperor, people said that the latter only 
slightly exhibited the proper attitude of a father towards his 
children; when the sovereign became suspicious that ill was being 
spoken of him and executed and punished his ministers, people 
said that he but thinly showed the proper relationships of a 
sovereign towards his ministers; and so on. (For the ongina 
memorial, see his biography.) On receipt of this petition, the 
emperor was infuriated, flung it to the ground, looked 
among his courtiers, and said, ” Seize him before he escapes. ^ 
eunuch Huang Chin remarked in the throne hall, ‘ This 
man is reputed to be a fool. I hear that when he petitioned your 
majesty he knew that he was courting death, had a coffin pur- 
chased, made matters clear to his wife and sons, and awaite 
sentence from the throne. His servants have already decamps , 

**CKm-shh 1617 At Hus time director of the court of the imperial stud 
ihik 200 la 

**1493-1540 Censor Mmg fhtk 909 6h ^jiii If no 

** These were Tsai hou, later to reign as Mu tsung, and Tsai-ch'ou^xfl I ’ 
iAih 120 3a 
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SO as nol to be taken into aislody. lie cannot escape.” Ilis 
majesty con^^idered silently, then picked up and re-read tlic mem- 
orial, studying it three limes during the day. lie uas mo\ed by 
it and sighe<l deeply. J'or sex oral months he kept the memorial 
by him. Once he said, “Tliis [25b] man may be compared to 
ri-kan IfcT, but I am nol Chou fl.**** Presently he fell ill, and 
xxas troubled in spirit. The court minister IIsu Chich ** was 
summoned to discuss the transfer of the throne to the heir ap- 
parent. For this reason the emperor said, “Ilxr Jiii’s words arc 
true Now I ha\c been ill a long time, llow can I conduct state 
business’ ” Again he said, ” I am unable to take c.irc of mjsclf; 
hence my sickness Tf I were able to go out to the ordinary 
audience hall would I have to endure the censure of this man? ” 
So he had Jui seized and c.ist into jail STW, and examined ns to 
who originated his memorial. Following which [Jui] was put into 
the custody of the board of punishments and was sentenced to 
death. '\Micn the sentence was announced to the emperor he 
again held it up. A steward of the board of revenue, ITo I-shang 
seeing that the emperor had no intention of executing 
Jui, petitioned for Ids rclc.ase. Ilis majesty was incensed and 
commanded the imperial bodyguard to punish him with a hundred 
strokes, threw him into [the same] jail, and put him to the torture, 
questioning him day and night. After two months the emperor 
died [Chia-ching 45.l2.kcnff-izii: Jan. 23, 1507], Alu-tsung 
ascended the throne, and rclc.ascd both men from prison. {^ling 
shih, heh chiian 114 [or 22C.la-7a]) 

As to the w ocs caused by memorials of remonstrance, the three 
who suffered the most were Yeii Po-chu, Li Shili-mien, and ILxi 
Jui Besides these there arc the eases o! Ta-li-i in the 

Chia-ching period^* and the San-<tn-chtU<hCng of the 

Dtos Diet tZCIS and /-IM 

**Tt«ident of the board of ceremonial 1510 S?, Ihen enlcml ihc cabinet, resijjnetl 
from office 1574 Mtng thih *13 la 
“A nalwe of Ilsingjeh, Kuanpi Mtng aJkifc SiO 7a 

“In the first [our years of his reign, 15*2*5, Shih tsung who was nephew of the 
ninth and second cousin of the tenth emperots. tried to make his father d- 

and and liis mother Many of the officials openly opposed the 

granting of these honors, and were severely punished as a result Sec hUng thih 
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end of the Wan-li period.*® In these palace upheavals one cannot 
determine who is right and who wrong. And none knows how 
many were the ones who endured censure, degradation, chastise- 
ment, and imprisonment for submitting memorials. If we should 
discuss them in detail, it would make a succession of monographs. 

3. Examinations. 

The Ming Dynasty followed older traditions, selecting officials 
through the examination system. As a consequence the distress 
caused by literary persecution in the examinations was very great. 
I plan to select only the failure to avoid certain subjects in the 
assignment of themes and the use of contraband words in the 
examination essays; these had tragic results and are most im- 
portant. With affairs outside this province I shall not deal. 

(1) The misfortunes consequent upon the breaking of conven- 
tions by Liu San-wu [u. supra p. 259] and others in the selection 
of essays handed in at the examinations. 

In Hung-wu 30 [1397] at the examinations [for the ckin-shik], 
the emperor ordered the chancellor of the Hanlin Academy Liu 
San-wu and the princely tutor Po Hsin-tao to 

act as directors. Of the candidates selected, including Sung Tsung 
5^^,*^ there were fifty-one all told. In the examinations at the 
court, the first place was awarded to Ch'en An of Min-hsien 
[Fukien], the next to Yin Ch‘ang-lung of Chi-an [Kiangsi], 

and the third to Liu t *« of K‘uai-chi [Chekiang] Not a 
single person from north of the [Yangtze] river was successful. 
The scholars who failed sent up a memorial accusing Liu San-^vu 
and the other Southerners of being secretly partial. The emperor 
was annoyed and ordered learned officials again to check the 

17 8a-Sb, or Uie sketches of Mao Ch*eiig aod Yang T ing ho m Giles Bwg Did 1*1495, 
#2411 

These three cases, which began in 1615 and ran through the next two reigns of 
T ai ch'ang and T ien-ch‘i. are weB described by George A Kennedy m his biography 
of Cnu Chang lo (Some Eminent Chinese of the Seventeenth Century, 1936, 6). 

Native of T ai ho. Kiangsi Ti mmg pe. lu 

A^rding to the T'l mmg lu, the Rung cku k^ao lueh 1 4b. and 

the Chehang Provincvd Gazetteer bst of tkmshih for 1S97. the name should be 
written Liu Shih e ft. 
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papers of the unsuccessful candidates and award degrees to 
WTiters of good essays. ^Micrcal there ^^ere appointed the reader 
Chang Ilsin ** the expositor Tai I the assistant 

secretary of the supcrvisoralc of instruction Wang Chun-hua [i>. 
supra p. 2G0], the inspector of the supernsorate Ciung 

Ch'icn the proofreader in the supcr\’isoratc 

Yen Shu-tsai the standardizer of calligraphy 

Tung Kuan jltn, the recorder left Huang Chang and 

the princely tutors Cnou Ileng •* and Hsiao I JCflll, together 
with [the above mentioned Co'en] An, [Yin] Ch*nng.Iung, and 
[Liu Shih-]e. Each of them had to go over ten papers Gossips 
[26a] reported that Liu and Po prevailed upon [Chang] Ilsin and 
his collaborators to hand in [to the throne] only the worst essays. 
This angered the emperor all the more; so he personally selected 
a topic for the students to treat. The result was the selection of 
another sixty-one scholars, including Han K‘o-clmng [of 

Wu-ch*eng, Shantung], Wang Shu [of Ch'ang-ch'ing, Shan- 
tung], and Cm AO Sheng [of Lo-p‘ing, Shansi**], whom he 
graded according to distinction. First in place was Han K‘o-chung 
who was made compiler of the Hanh'n Yuan, second was Wano 
Shu compiler of the second class, and third was CniAO Sheng who 
became assistant director of stale ceremonials The 

''NaliTC of Tingh&i, Cb«kiuig‘ lint in tbe court exaQtn&tion of 1891 1*1 mmg 
pit III 

** According to the Hmg III Ilb, the T'l m>ng pet lu, and the Chekiang Pro- 
vincuil Oazeiteer, his name should be Tai T<si ^ lie was a native of Fenghua, 
Chekiang 

This official saw Iq it that all imperial documents were wntlen m standard 
calligraphy 

** A native of Fukien province, according to the CA'icn eh'tng Vang thu mu ^ 
10 «»• 

‘‘Tsu'mrSl. a minor poet from ^ (modem Kiangsu) Cb'ien Ch'ien 1, Lieh 
eh'ao thih ehi 10 STa 

“ These identifications are all taken from the T " « mmg pet lu 

*** Titles are notoriously difficult to translate with precision This one, IBce a num 
ber of others m this text, is only approximately rendered According to the ilmg 
sAi& 71 15a, there were t«o frA ^ Chien wen penod 

(1399 1402) these offices were discarded and the Hung lu ash, which MAYEiia (The 
Chinese Goiemmeni, #231) translates Court of State Oremonial, took over their 
functions 
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chin-skih Ch‘en Hsmg-shan “ was made a member of the 

court of state ceremonial ^xA, and Ch'en Ch'eng was 

made Hanbn graduate of the third degree. [Chang] Hsin and 
the others were put to death by the slicing process. Because of 
[Liu] San-wu’s age he was exiled, while [Ch‘en] An and [Liu 
Shih-] e were stationed at Wei-lu and Tai [Te-] i and Yin 

Ch‘ang-lung were released An and [Shih-] e were [later] brought 
back and made directors of the couit of state ceremonial 

then slain. Sun Tsung accepted office as censor, and later 
rose from Hanlm graduate of the third degree to be preceptor of 
the Kuo-tzu-chien (Yen-shan-Vang ‘pieh-chi k‘o shih k‘ao 

The Po fu pu eh'en pang wen by the recorder 

Huang Chang and his associates reports: Huang Chang, together 
with the reader Chang Hsin, the expositor Tai [Te-] i,** the 
assistant secretary Wang Chun-hua, the first class compiler 
Ch'en An, the second class compilers Yin Ch‘ang-lung and Liu 
[Shih-] e altogether over ten people, glanced over the papers of 
those who failed in the examination directed by Liu San-wu Be- 
cause they did not exercise care in punctuating them, and because 
the paper which went up to the emperor contained such phrases 
as “ through the umon of air, all things are created ” — 

** and “ the highest is the emperor, the lowest his ministers” 
all were found guilty and all suffered the 

** A native of Shan yin, Chekiang, and one of the successful candidates for the 
degree, third group “ fp, m the first examination held in the spring of 1397 I* 
miriQ pet fu and Mmg ihik 142 8b 

“ A native of Chi shui Kiangsi, and a diui'shih of the third group in the exatni 
nations of 1S94 T't rnmg pet fa and Min<r thth kao 188 8a 

** This is evidently a place name, but I cannot locate it According to the il/wj 
ihih 6 9b, the emperor Ch'eng tsu went by way of Wei lu-chen ^ m the year 1410 
or Yung lo 8 4 king thing 

*’This work on the examination system is by Warg Shih chen 3£iHrA (1®-® 

It IS part of the book m 100 cbuan included m the Ssu k'v and noticed in the Imper’** 
Catalogue (51 7a) and in Wtlie’s Notes on C&mese Literature (reprint of 1922) , 32 
The author’s preface is dated 1590 

This name and others are correctly given m the source 

The last character should be corrected to making the phrase read m trans 
lalion all things are preserved 
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extreme penalty except [Tc-] i and Ch‘nng-Iung. (Sec ChUen- 
ch'ing-i'ang slm mu*'') San-aai and his associates were found 
guilty because of the implications in the phraseology of the candi- 
dates’ papers, and not because of a shou" of partiality touards 
Southerners as against Northerners. 

Again, according to the iY«n hao Van tsuan Ch'ln 

An, a native of Foochow, an authority on astronomy, became a 
cbin-sbih in Hung-^^u t»ng-c/i‘o« [1397]. On the day that the 
titles v.ere conferred at the palace examinations he remarked 
privately to his fellow students, " As I behold the pattern of the 
heavens, this year’s optiraus is going to suffer misfortune.” MTien 
the names were called, first place was given to him. As there was 
a majority of Southerners among the successful candidates, Liu 
San-wu and the other examining officials were executed, and An 
was likendse implicated. On the 20th day of the 5th moon [June 
15, 1397] another examination was held at which the emperor 
personally selected Han K‘o-chung as first. His successful fellow- 
candidates were one and all Northerners. This account is certainly 
mistaken in declaring that San-wu was executed, but seems to be 
approximately correct in regard to Cr'en An. 

Again, according to the Ching-Vai shih-lu in the 8th 

moon of the 7th year [1456] the grand secretary Ch'en Hsun 
** accused the director of the examinations Lru Yen SICS ” 
and his associates in a memorial which read, “In Hung-nm SO 
[1397], at the time that the board of ceremonial was conducting 
the examinations, the director Liu San-wu and his fellow ex- 
aminers set as subject for essays one which carried hidden satire 
against the court and bore words which were evil. They nere 
not fair in conducting the examinations. A censor made accu- 

*® Tills catalogue in S2 chuon by IIpano Yu-clii (1G29 01) is compelenlly 

desenbed by Teno and BiccoisTArr, An AnitoMed Bibl of Set Chinese Ref Worhs, 
SO 21 I have made use of the Skth yuan is'vng shu ed As noted above, Jlr Kn 
has not transcribed the quotation ezsclly 

“This work m two chuan is by Tu Mu (1458-1525), and receives a notice 

m the Ssu k'u CaUdogue (144 Ss) 

•’Optimus among the chm-shib of 1415, b native of T'oiho, Kiangsi Mmg skth 
168 la 

*’ Optimus m 1442, native of Chtshni, IGangsi Ibid 152 11b 
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sation, the court gave those found guilty the severest punish 
ments, and ordered another esomination held, m which Han K o 
chung, Fan Ching and several tens of people were selected, 

all of whom later received high ofEcial posts,” etc This indicates 
that San wu and his group were considered at fault because of 
two reasons which were connected the essays contained words 
which were offensive, and the exammations were not conducted 
m a fair manner [26b] 

(2) The imprisonment of Tsoir Chi and others for the 

assignment of trifling essays themes 

In the 7th year of Yung lo [1409], the emperor appointed the 
expositor of the Hanhn Tsou Chi and the semor inspector of the 
supervisorate of instruction Hsu Shan shu [1353 1419] as 

examining directors They selected CH‘E^f Sui and others 

The heir apparent made K‘ung £ first on the secondary list 
of successful chu jen and gave him the post of senior secretary 
m the supervisorate of instruction, bestowing upon bim favors 
beyond his ments A censor found fault with the themes selected, 
namely Comments on Mencius and The Great Plan, with its nine 
divisions, of the Book of History As a consequence Tsou Chi 
and his associates were put m prison Another examination was 
held for the unsuccessful candidates, of whom ten or so, includ 
ing Hsiung Kai [1385 1434] and Chin Hsiang were 
chosen At this juncture the emperor went to Peking®* leaving 
the men lo study m the Kuo tzu chien Not until the year hsin 
mao [1411] did the emperor [return to] conduct the [chin shtk] 
exammations bestowing first places on Hsiao Shih chung 
Miao Chung iBH, and Huang Yang making them Hanhn 

compilers The following chin shth were made Hanhn bachelors 

^ Native of Yun<heng Shantung T** mmg pn lu 

** Native of Chi-shu Kiangsi iUng tkih 164 la 
Native of Lin hai Chek ang and ekxJMkA of the second group 1411 T • 
pn fu 

*’Cf Legge Ch Cl S i S20 

1*® piDg was changed to l*ei-ching in Yunglo 1/2 or the spring of 

Natives respectively of Lfl Img IQangsi Ting yuan Anhui and P u t len Fuben 
T* mmg pei tu 
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YA^G Tzu [of P‘u I'len, Fukien] Liu Yung-ch'ing 
[of Shih shou, Hupeh], Cn*^ Sui, Cn'iEN Hsi li [of Chi- 

shui, Knngsi], HuA^G Shou sheng [of P‘u then, Fukien], 

Ch'ets Chou ” [of P‘u then. Fukien], C^u^G Ying ” [of 
Kao yao, Kuangtung], Chang Hsi SSH [of K'uai-chi, Chekiang], 
CiiANG Shih 511^** [of Te hsing, JCiangsi], Ma Hsin [of 
Lang-chung, Szechuan], and Snxo Ts'ung [of Ju kao, 

Kiangsu], these people, uho at first as students of the Kuo tzu- 
chien had been brought into the Hnnhn Academy to study the 
explanations of the classics, non became chin shth and nere also 
made Hanhn bachelors (K‘o ahth L‘ao ) 

According to the Ching Vat shth fu, m the 8th moon of the 7th 
year [1456] the grand secretary Cn*EV Hsun accused Liu Yen 
and his assoaales m a memonal saying [in part], “In the 7th 
year of Yung lo [1409], m the examination of candidates for the 
kung shth Ifdr,” the examiners Tsou Clii and others set for 
themes Comments on Menctm and The Great Plan, mth its 
mne dmsions, of the Book of Htstory, making light of the canon 
Accusation was made against them by a censor, and the ex- 
aminers found guilty Other ofEcials were ordered to hold an 
examination, and over ten men were chosen including Hsiunq 
Kai and CniK Hsiang Later they rose to be presidents of the 
censorate, vice presidents of boards, and the like “ This is pre- 
cisely the same story as that recorded m the K'o shth Vao Un- 
fortunately neither book reveals what the themes were 

(3) The accusation made against Liu Yen and hvs associates 
for selecting themes for the examinations which \ lolated taboos 
In the 7th year of Chicg t*ai [1450] the sub director of the 
court of sacrificial worship and concurrently reader of the Hanhn 
Liu Yen and the secretary of the supervisorate of instruction and 
concurrently Hanhn compiler (second class) Huang Chien 15 

’* According to the T t ming -pet lu from which these ident fications have been taken 
the name should be Chen \ung p{\ 

This should be Chung Ying ^ Idem 
’* This should be Chang Shih 3^ Idem 
One ot the final tests for the « thtk MATDia op ctt #473 
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a ” were in charge of the cAw-jen examinations at Shun-t‘ien-fu 
[Peking]. The grand secretaries of the Nei Ko, Cn en Hsiin and 
Wang Wen ” stated that the candidate Liu Ch'un an 
interpreter!?] was. contrary to earlier regulations, un^ 

successful. His majesty summoned Yen and his associate to reply 
to this charge, and in the end pardoned them. But Ch'en Hsun 
and Wang Wen again complained that their sons [Ch‘en] Ying 

and [Wang] Lun ^ had not passed the examinations, because 
the officials in charge had disregarded what they had \vritlen, 
and furthermore had given out themes which were one-sided and 
which broke the taboo on the imperial name of Hsuan-tsung. {K o 
shih k‘ao.) Hsun spoke in general as follows, " There is rotten- 
ness in the present examination halls, with people handing out 
prepared papers and examiners making alterations in the essays, 
and not a bit afraid to do so. In such a slate of affairs the success- 
ful candidates are not men of genuine talent. In this year s 
examination for chu-jen in Shun-t‘ien-fu the situation has re- 
developed. The Hstao lu repeatedly has characters which 

break all bounds of common decency and respect to the 
For example, the theme on the Four Books is: 

‘ And though a man may desire to cut himself off from them, 
what harm does he do to the sun and moon? 

I-ching breaks the taboos on the imperial name of Hsuan-tsung, 
the theme on a question IK is ‘ The true [27a] succession, is it or 
is it not . . .’ and so on, and the discussion on the theme from the 
Chou 1 is just like the discussion on the theme from the Great 
Declaration, of Yung-lo 7 [1409], When people have especially 
studied the Shih, Shu, Ch'un ch'iu, and Li chi, they are utterly 

** Native of Lm-t‘ao, Shensi, and tertius in ihe ekm-ahik examinations, 1442 KvnS 
ehu k'ao lueh 1 15b 

Native of Shu lu, Chihli, became a cfam-shih in 1421 and a member of the cabinet 
in 1453 Ming tkih 168 3b 

_ " I assume this to be the same as the Iliumg akih f« described by Father 

Etienne 2i m Pratique des txamens hittrarrta en Ckme, 153 a printed collection o 
the compositions of successful candidates on each of the appointed themes, made up 
each triennium and presented through the board of ceremonial to the emperor 

”Lun yu 19 24 The complete rendering b 
The translation is that of Soothui-, The Analects of Confucius. 913. 
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unable to ^Tite essays [on the /]; so hovr can they be selected? 
Now the court has ordered a supplement to the T*ung chien 
hang mu but it has not yet been completed, and the 

preparation of the Huan yu Vung chih ” is not yet over 

[and ready] for publication; as a consequence it is not meet that 
questions should be set on this material. Besides, the answers 
made to these questions are full of characters opprobrious and 
taboo; so why are they printed for the public? It is also reported 
that Liu Yen’s eyesight is poor, that at nightfall he cannot see 
the essays, and only selects ndthout care a sufHcient number 
from those brought to him at first, and doesn’t look at those 
brought in later even if there are good ones among them. My son 
Ying’s paper was among those not glanced at. Now examiners 
of essays should make no distinction between which is superior 
or inferior, but should look at each one in order to determine on 
the selection. Yet now they carelessly suit their own fancy and 
simply select a proper quota. Hence the number of those unjustly 
plowed. ^Mierefore, I petition the throne that a large group of 
upright and scholarly officials be appointed to get from the ex- 
amination halls the essays of both successful and unsuccessful 
candidates at the three sittings, and make a selection after com- 
paring each one with the others to see which ones are good. Only 
by such action will honesty be enthroned and the servants of 
the state be of genuine talent.” {Ching-t'ai shih-lu. The mem- 
orial of "Wang "NVen is about the same in content.) 

On receipt of their memorials, the emperor ordered the board 
of ceremonial and the grand secretary Kao Ku [1S9I-14G0] 
and others to re-examine the essays of the successful candidates 
Hsvi and wsV. A.TSwyE.5 \i«.m s-omt snpMiui, 

some of like quality, and some inferior to those of Lun and Ying. 
Further, the red ink copy of the paper of the sixth highest, Lin 
T'ing bore no comment. After the officials had sent in their 

’*One supplement of 27 ebunn was completed m the Ch'enghus period (1465-87); 
see Sltng shth D7 Sa 

^•This work m 119 chuan was completed very shortly after duimg the Chmg-t'ai 
period (1450-56) Mmg shh 97 20a 

Native of Chiang ym, Eangsu Kung ehS k'aa lueh 1 15b 
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memonals, a decree was issued declaring that Lm Yen and his 
associates had taken no care m the [direction of the] examinations, 
and should not be permitted to escape pumshment, but that there 
had been no secret corruption, they were therefore pardoned 
Lin T ing and the officer who should have commented on his 
paper were both turned over to the imperial bodyguard 

to be sharply interrogated On ascertammg the truth the latter 
were to inform his majesty In the following year Wang Lun and 
Cn Ev Ying were permitted to sit for the metropohtan examma 
tions [for the chin shih] The supervising censors charged [Ch‘en] 
Hsun and [Wang] Wen with being interested only in themselves 
and not mindful of the digmty of the state, and held them worthy 
of death or other pimishment The emperor replied, “ What you 
censors have declared is m accordance with the letter of the law , 
but Cn‘EN Hsun and Wang Wen for many years have been at 
my Side and grown old m the service of the state For a smgle 
offense I cannot pumsh them ” So he forgave them The junior 
guardian Kao Ku plead for respite from his duties The emperor 
told him of his high respect for his spirit, and said, " I am aware 
of the enmity that is held against you, but in the control of the 
highest offices there needs must be men of sterling character I 
cannot spare you From now on you must add a measure to your 
loyalty and make your fame as a statesman complete " Kao Ku’s 
reason for begging leave was because he had upbraided Hsun 
and Wen for their selfish interests, and had petitioned for the 
retention of {Liu] Yen and his associates As a consequence he 
was not at ease (K'o shih Uao ) 

(4) The imprisonment of Cii'bng Min cheng SiicSfc ** on a 
charge of selling themes 

In the 12th year of Hung chih [1499], the emperor appointed 
as chief examiners the jumor guardian of the heir apparent, presi 
dent of the ministry of ceremonial, and grand secretary of the 
Wen yuan ko Li Tung yang [1447-1816] and the 

They successful however their cames not being included m the list 

oIchM for the year 1457 m the ye, lu 

a ive o Isiu nmg Anhui he became secundus m the group of ehtMhih selected 
«n the year 14CC iJ,„p ?b 
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chief supervisor of instruction, junior vice president of the same 
ministry, and concurrently chancellor of the Hanlin Academy 
Ch'lng [27b] JEn-cheng They selected a number, including Lun 
Wen-hsu At the palace examinations Lun Wen-hsu, 

Lid Lung and Feng Hsi [14CS-1537] were given the 

first [three] places. On this occasion the supervising censors Hua 
Sheng ** and Lin T'mg-yu^l^SSi ** accused Cii'eno ^En- 
cheng of selling the themes Previously ISEn-ch'eng had set such 
difficult questions that candidates seldom knew the answers. On 
this account one of his favorite students Hsu Ching who 

was daily in his company, searched stealthily for and found them, 
and informed T'ang Yin a fellow who had gradu- 

ated the same year as himself, the result being that they were 
enabled to answer the questions without error. [T‘ang] Yin w’as 
a careless fellow, and on seeing someone would brag that he would 
get first place This information was relayed to [Hua] Sheng and 
[Lin] T‘ing-yu, so that both [Hsu Ching and T'ang Yin] together 
with Min-cheng were questioned and remanded to jail. Ching 
plead guilty under pressure, saying that he had bought [the ques- 
tions] from the people in the household of hlin-cheng Yin had 
already [been found guilty of] exchanging an essay of Min-cheng 
for one piece of gold and presenting it to Liang Ch‘u [1451- 
1527] On the completion of the investigation, Min-cheng was 
dropped from office and Ching and Ym were made clerks. It is 
also said that of a truth the people in IVLn-cheng's household were 
culpable. {K*o shth k'ao ) 

A native of Naa hai, Kuangtung he dwd la the years 1506 31 Mmg thth kao 
168 19a 

“Native of Hsiang yuan, Shansi He placed third, Lun first, and Feng second T't 
mmg pet lit 

** In Ming shth SS6 8a this name is wnlten ^ Can this stand for Hus Ch‘ang 
§5 , who was known as 

** Native of P mg hang modem Kansu, chio shih 1484 T‘i mmg pei In 
As will be seen below, he came from a nch family m Nanking His name does 
not appear, as one might expect, m the list of chu jen for 1493 in the Chtang-nan 
t'ting ehth 137 10a 13a A Hsu Cbm fo of TVuhsien, Kiangsu however, is listed, 
and there may be some confusion m the names 

••Native of Soochow, first among the candidates of the examinations held at 
Nankmg in 1498 Mmg tkik SSO Ifib 
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The biography of Cr'eng Mm cheng in the Ming shih [286 Sab] 
reads “ In the 12th year of Hung chih [1499], Min cheng and 
Li Tung yang were put in charge of the metropolitan examina 
tions The chu-jen Hsu Ching and T‘ang Ym had previously 
written essays which were on the same subject as the theme set 
The supervising censor Hua Ch‘ang [see p 283, hne 7] (the K o 
shih Icao makes it Sheng) charged Mm cheng with selling the 
theme Now at this time the hst of successful candidates had not 
yet been posted So the emperor commanded Mm cheng not to 
re examine the essays, but to let Tung yang and his fellow ex 
anuners once again go over the papers he had already passed on 
But the papers of these two were not among those selected Tung 
yang so informed his majesty, yet still [the censors] pressed their 
charges Mm cheng, Ch‘ang, Ching, and Ym were all imprisoned 
Ching was adjudged at fault for having visited Min cheng with 
gifts, and Ym of begging Mm cheng for an essay , so these two 
were degraded to be clerks and Min cheng was forced to resign 
Ch'ang was found guilty of speaking falsely, and was removed 
to the post of archivist in the Nankmg court of the imperial stud 
On leaving prison Mm cheng was embittered, developed an ulcer, 
and died ” According to the biography of T'anc Ym [t6id 16b] 
“ Ym came out first in the chu jen examinations in the 11th year 
of Hung chih [1498] , his chu jen examiner Liang Ch*u considered 
his essay so exceptional that he returned to court to show it to 
the Hanhn chancellor Ch‘eng Mm cheng , Min cheng likewise 
found it so Not many days later, he was put m general charge 
of the metropolitan examinations Hsu Ching,- a man of wealth 
from Chiang ym [i e Nanking], purchased the theme set for them 
from [the latter’s] servants The news leaked out , Min cheng was 
accused and Ym implicated, both being imprisoned Yin, de 
moted to a clerkship, was ashamed, and refused to serve, return 
mg home where all the more he lived a carefree life ” Considering 
the lofty character of Mm cheng, we cannot believe that there 
was any selling of themes Nor, with the profligate nature of 
T'ang Yin, is there any more likelihood of a matter of purchase 
of themes But, as for the obtaimng of same through bribery of 
servants by Hsu C hin g, this tias some grounds of plausibility 
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Someone has written: Mm cheng*s impnsonment was due to “ Fu 
Han’s hankering after his post It was he who ordered 

Ch'ang to petition the emperor ” Although “ the matter is 
shrouded m mystery and may not be cleared up,” nevertheless 
we do know that the charge against Mm cheng was trumped-up 
(5) The arrest and guilt of Cihang Ju-pi and 

friends for m akin g hght of [the throne] m questions set for the 
examinations 

In the 16th year of Chia-ehing [1537] the emperor ordered 
Chiang Ju pi, the ]umor secretary of the supervisorate of instruc- 
tion, and Ou-TANG Ch‘u the librarian, to direct the chu- 

jen examinations at Ying t'len [i e Nanking] At the beginmng, 
when the results from Nanking were sent up to the court [28a], 
the names of the examiners were omitted, whereupon the em- 
peror dehvered them to a mimstry to be looked over, which 
declared that they were disrespectful to the monarch So every- 
one from examiner to proctor was hailed for questiomng On 
receipt of the board’s petition, — as the examiners had not already 
filled in their names, and besides, the answers m reply to themes 
set by them on questions involving the great functions of state 
sacrifices and mihtary control were very derogatory — the emperor 
ordered the impenal bodyguard to sentence the junior secretary 
Chiang Ju pi and the librarian Ou-yanc Ch‘u The proctors, Sun 
Mao governor of the metropohtan prefecture [of Nanking], 

Yang Ch‘i vice governor. Ho Hung and Shen Ying- 

yang ikMW), censors especially designated to this examination, 
were remanded to the courts at Nanking for investigation The 
exammer Hsu IVen k‘uei director of studies, and the 

others were [ordered] to be taken for questioning to the office of 

** Native of Hsm yu Kiangsi aad chinskth of 1464 In the Stb moon of 1500 he 
became president of the board of ceremonial and died in that ofEce m the 2nd moon 
of 1502 Mmu ikik 184 9b 

**The parts m quotation marks only are m the biography of Chenq Mm-cheng 
in the iltns tkih 

•‘From Kuei-chi Kiangsi cAin-sAiA in 1521 Tt ming pe» lu 
*’ From T ai ho Klangsi tertius m the ehmn$hth ezammations of 1526 Idem 
•’ From Tz fi-ch i Chekiang" cAm-*A»A m 1511 llmg ihik 203 21b 
*' Of Shang jao Kiangsi chin shih of 1521 T < mmg pet lu 
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the censor. The scholars selected by them were not permitted to 
compete in the metropolitan examination. Finally Ju-pi was 
given the post of assistant inspeetor in the Kuangtung 

superintendency of customs, and Ch‘u was made assistant sub- 
prefect of Nan-hsiung [Kuangtung]. (K‘o shih k'ao.) 

(6) The arrest and judgment against Wang Pen-ts‘ai 
and others for the gross blunders in tlie expressions in examination 
papers and for the manner of calling people by name. 

In the period of Chia-ching** the president of the board of 
ceremonial Yen Sung iS^V, ** memorialized, “ Certain examination 
papers from Kuangtung have such characters as sheng mo 
sacred plans, ti i imperial virtue, ssu chiao the four 
suburbs of the city, and shang ti -h^ God, which were not raised 
to the top of the line; and [certain writers] have called Ch'en 
P o-sha and Lun Ch'ien-kang by their hao, by so 

doing disregarding the rule which requires the use of a subject’s 
ming before his sovereign. The style of the essays, moreover, is 
quite poor, and the purport of words perversive in the extreme. 
Consequently I recommend the punishment of the culprits.” This 
brought forth the decree, ” I command that the educational direc- 
tor Wang PSn-ts‘ai and others, the lieutenant governor Ltr Chieh 
and others, and the provincial judge Chiang Kan ^ 
^ ** and others be arrested and questioned by the imperial in- 
vestigators Pen-ts‘ai and the rest are to have their 

emoluments taken away, and censor Yu Kuang ^3^ is to be 
taken to the courts for interrogation. Yet again, the present com- 
missioners of education all over the empire are severely to prohibit 
the scholars from daring to act in disorderly and monstrous ways. 

“Tbs examination was held in the 16lh year, or 15S7 
He became president of the board m the 18th moon of the previous year and 
relmquished the office m the 8th moon. 1542 Died 1568 See Giles, Btog Diet #2475, 
for a sketch of his life 

"Native of Pmghu, Chekiang; chmshA m 1614. took office as heut governor 
m U35. casbered 1538 See Kwinglung fang ckik 

Ch'uaa-Kihou, Kuangsi, cTiin wtbih m 1611; became judge in 1536 Idem 
These Juun-an were yZ-skik. or censors, of the 13 tao (provinces) who might 
provmce on trips of inqnuy Mmg thh 73 lb 
From Nankmg Mmg tktk 203 10b 
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If they do not show reverence in accordance with ancient custom 
they will all be dismissed.” (JC‘o shth k’ao.) 

(7) The imprisonment of Li Mo for an examination 

theme which involved defamation [by indirection] 

During the period of Chia-ching, the president of the board 
of civil office Li Mo, a man of depth of learning and refinement, 
with talent for debate and confident in his moral courage, rose 
from vice president of the board of civil office to the presidency, 
from which he was dismissed after but a few days for his intracta- 
bility. Later the throne ordered his return to his former post.^“ 
But at this period officialdom was corrupt, openly making bribes, 
with both civil and military officials focused like the spokes of a 
wheel on Yen Sung’s establishment, and all of them sycophants. 
Mo alone resolutely remained upright, and in every respect dis- 
agreed with the Yen clan, thus incurring its jealous hatred. Now 
in these days Chao Wen-hua of the Yen faction was 

especially in the favor of his majesty, and was thoroughly familiar 
with Shih-tsung’s delight in hearing personal accusations. He 
accordingly seized the opportunity to inform the emperor that 
Mo had prepared an examination theme in his ministry containing 
among other words these, “Wen-ti of the Han [B.C. 163-150] 
and Hslen-tsung of the T'ang [A.D. 806-820] were both noble and 
wdse emperors who built up reigns which prospered. Late in their 
rule, however, they made use of bad men who corrupted the 
state.” [Wen-hua] pointed out the slanderous quality therein in 
his memorial. Shih-tsung was wroth on seeing it, and had Mo 
examined by flogging in the censorial bureau As a re- 

sult of prison conditions he fell ill and died there.^®* {Huang Ming 
3 /u wo lu [28b] 

Native of Ouning, Fukien, chtTt^hth, 1521 iling thih S42 14a 

was president from the Snd to the 10th moon of 1551, and appomted next 
m the 8th moon, 1553 

*'* Of Tz‘a-ch‘i, Chekiang; chm^hth m 1529, became president of the board of 
works m the 3rd moon, 1556 Mtn^ ahth SOS 17b 
“‘Cf Mmg tktk 73 10b ”*In the 2nd moon of 1558 

***Thia 13 a work m 8 chuan by Wamc Shih-ch'i son of the famous Wanq 

Shih-chen mentioned above He was chosen first among the candidates for cku~]in m 
the exammations held at Nanking in 1582 Became chtnskfk in 1589 See iltng thth 
97 11b and 287 20b 
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(8) The arrest and sentence of Yen Ching and others 

for slanderous language in the examinations. 

During the period of Chia-ching, the Hsiang shih hsiao lu 
sent up to the capital from Shantung contained essays on the 
defense of the border against encroachment. When this reached 
the eye of the emperor he said, ” These essays contain sarcastic 
and slanderous remarks. Let the ministry of ceremonial examine 
them and report ” Whereupon the president of the board Chang 
Pi and others made answer, " This year bandits have 

made no invasions southwards, due to the complete foresighted- 
ness of his majesty and the dread of his imperial prowess. But 
the merit for this has not been credited to the sovereign ; instead 
they say that the miserable bandits are sated, which is truly 
abominable. The examiners: the prefectural directors of studies 
Chou K‘uang and Li Hung the district directors of 
studies Liu Han T‘ao Yueh RItft, Hu Hsi-yen 

Cn'ENcNan Ilf^.Wu Shao-tseng Yeh Chen-heng 

and Hu Ch'iao have followed their discretion in their writing, 
rebelled against the classics, and been slanderous towards his 
majesty, andshouldbeseverely dealt with. Thecensor Yeh Ching, 
supenntendent of the examinations, did not in any way correct 
the errors; he therefore cannot escape his responsibility. The 
proctors, Ch‘en Ju lieutenant governor and Chang Nieb 

councillor in the court of appeals, the inspecting examiners 
T‘an ICai pifeta and P‘an £n assistant commissioners, 

all shared responsibility, are implicated, and should be punished 
The emperor declared, “ The themes for the chu-jen examinations 
set by every province together with the published essays must all 

Died 1543 Ming thtk 210 7b 
See note 76 

Native of Shih shou, Hupeh, chm fkth 1511, became president of the board lu 
the 2iid moon of 1543, died m the Blh moon of 1545 Mmg shik 110 5b, 112 8a 
From Ta-t‘ung, Shansi Died dunng the years 1567-72 Ming sktk kao 175 11» 
Cktnrtkik m 1523 Ti mng pet lu 
Native of Wu-hsi, Kiangsu, chm-ektA 1528 Idem 

Native of Shanghai, cAin sAth 1523 As a result of this case he was sent to Ho- 
yuan, Kuangtung Later on he rose to be president of the board of punishments 
(1560) and president of the censorale (1561) Mmg ihik 202 18a 
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be regwiated by the imperial in\ esti^tors. The examining edu- 
cational officials may not but comply. Not only do the replies in 
the papers to the questions contain derogatory comments, but 
also in the first essay on the moral principles of the Lun yii [are 
the ords]: ‘ The sovereign has not followed the path set by his 
inheritance.’ Yeii Ching, as superintendent of the c'caminations, 
had complete control over the business, and together with him 
were [Ciiou] K*uang and others, Cii'en Ju and others. I order the 
imperial bodyguard to delegate an officer to tie them up and 
bring them to the capital for punishment.” In a few days Ching, 
Ju, Nieh, K‘ai, and £n arrived. The emperor ordered the court 
to give Ching eighty strokes, because of his rebellious, unruly 
character, and made him a commoner; Ju and his associates he 
demoted to be minor officials on the marches. Ching died from 
his beating,*** while Ju and the rest filled in vacancies as judicial 
nardens in the district of I-chun [Shensi] and elsewhere. A little 
later, when the e-^amination papers from Ivueichou arrived, they 
also were found to have statements which infringed the imperial 
statutes. The censors were stripped of their official status, and 
the senior councillor in the court of appeals and others nere each 
degraded three ranks. {K'o shih k’ao.) 

(0) The deprivation of the rank and titles of Kao Ch*i*yu 
*“ because of the reprehensible nature of the examination 

theme. 

In the 7th year of ^Yan-H [1579] the emperor commanded Kao 
Ch‘i-yu the junior secretary of the supervisorate of instruction 
and Hanlin compiler, and Lo Wan-hua K^ffc*** sub-reader of 
the Hanhn to act as directors of the examinations at Ying-t‘ien-fu 
[Nanking]. In the 12th year [1584] the censor Ting Tz‘u-1u T* 
ftS *** dug up the past in his charge that while Kao Ch‘i-yu, 
now senior vice president of the board of ceremonial and con- 

In tbe ninth moon of Cbia-ching 24 

Native of T ung liang, Szechuan, chm-tkth in 1505 T't mtng pet lu 
Native of K‘uai-chi, Chelciang, optimus among the ekttMhth of 1508 Apparently 
he did not suSer from this case for he became president of the board of civil office in 
1592, shifting thence m the 12th moon to the presidency of the hoard of ceremonial 
lie died m office ui the 9th moon, 1594 Idem and Mmg thth kao 105 ISb 
Of Hsin-chien, Kiangsi, chmshth 1577 iltng ehtk 229 19a 
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currently reader of the Hanlin, was conducting the chu-jen ex- 
aminations at Ying-t‘ien he issued the theme: “ Shun’s taking 
the commands [of Yao] and passing them on to Yu,” for the pur- 
pose of toadying to the late grand preceptor Chang Chu-cheng 
[1625-82]. His idea [ran the indictment] was to encourage 
[Changes] advance towards succession to the throne, which meant 
that he was completely void of awe due to the throne. The em- 
peror’s decree in reply was to call off further inquiry. The board of 
civil office, however, decided after consideration of the case that 
Tz‘u-lu should be shifted to the provinces, and that Ch‘i-yu be 
removed from office, his ranks cancelled, himself sent home, and 
the title of honor for three generations be withdrawn. (K'o shk 
k'ao ) 

(10) The dismissal of Kao Kuei and others for report- 

ing on the accumulation of abuses in the examination halls. 

In the 16th year of Wan-Ii [1588] some of the vermilion copies 
of the papers in the chu-jen examinations at Shun-t'ien were lost. 
The rough copy of Cheno Kuo-wang’s paper was not 

complete, yet he was a successful candidate. The words and 
sentences [in the papers] of Li Hung and others contained 
errors and blemishes j Heng the son of a high officer of state 
Wang Hsi-chueh [1534-1010], came out first, and there 

Were numerous other improprieties. The senior secretary of the 
ministry of ceremonial Kao Kuei submitted a memorial discussing 
the accumulating abuses in the examination halls. Jao Shen ^ 
It second class assistant secretary of the board of punishments, 
Yunnan section, maintained in a petition, [29a] “A recreant 
servant of the state has been deceiving the sovereign j by minister- 
ing to selfish ends he has destroyed the law.” On receipt of this 
the emperor decreed, “ Let Jao Shen be removed from office and 
made a commoner, and Kao Kuei degraded and transferred else- 
where. {K’o shih k’ao.) 

Wei hsien. Shantung; chm^kth of 1677 T't mtng pe% lu 
9ifi Rv'u*' Jiangsu, sccundus among the ektnshth of 1601 ifm 

L V ♦ “ * “era'wr of the Nei Ko 

f T- ehm^hA 1688 He returned to office in the period 

ina. * (1621), becoming senior Tice president of the board of punishments in 

1024 Mtng tkih 230 6a 
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(11) The redemption of Cn‘iEN Ch*ien-i [u. su^ra p. 2G5] from 
flogging for collusion in the Chekiang examinations. 

In the 2nd year of T‘ien-ch‘i [1622]/** Ch'ien Ch*ien-i was put 
in charge of the examinations in Chekiang, Among the successful 
candidates was Ch'ien Ch‘ien-ch‘iu In the paper of 

the first test he made use of a single line of folk poetry (running 
as follows: — ** One day by ordinary steps I walked 
up to the blue of heaven ”) dividing the words and arranging so 
that one of them came at the end [of each of his answers to 
questions]. This he did following the mocking suggestion of a 
scamp. When this came to the notice of the supervising censor 
Ku Ch‘i-ien *« Ch ‘ien-i took it upon himself also to re- 
port the matter. The commission of revision had Ch‘ien-ch*iu 

and the scamp exiled, and the emoluments of Ch‘ien-i removed. 
This was long ago settled. During the winter of the first year of 
Ch‘ung-chen [1628], the emperor was on the point of selecting a 
prime minister. Wen Ti-jen [d. 1638] was not selected 

because in the general opinion his stature w'as insufficient. The 
vice president [of the board of ceremonial] Chou Yen-ju MJS 
fS was in the good graces of his majesty, but he did not measme 
up. T‘i-jen gathered that the mind of the emperor must be in 
doubt; so he submitted a memorial denouncing Ch*ien-i for col- 
lusion in the examinations, for being a corrupt fellow and forming 
a clique, and therefore of being unworthy to be chosen as chief 
minister. The emperor was moved by this recital, and on the 
following day commanded all the officials of the grand secretariat, 
of the boards, and of the imperial supervisorate to assemble at 
the Wen Hua Tien ordering the presence too of T‘i-jen 

and Ch‘ien-i. The latter had no premonition that T‘i-jen had 
already made charges against him, and in answer to them was 
over-submissive. Whereupon T'i-jen’s rage boiled over ; he casti- 

Thu should be the first year, 1621, see Chi-ehtang i^wig chxh 140 26b and Kung 
efiii k’ao lueh 2 S7ab 

Native of Hai yen Che-cJuang t'ung ekA 140 27b 

Of Hua yang, Szechuan, chtn-tJiA 1613 T** mmg pei lu 
*** Native of I hsing, Kiaagsu, optimus 1613, made president of the hoard and 
member of the cabinet m Ch'ung-chen 2/12 He was premier from the 4th to the I6th 
years, dymg in 1643 Mmg Ath 808 22fa 
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gated Ch‘ien-i with words that poured forth as out of a gushing 
spring . . On hearing this [outburst] the emperor ordered the 
board of ceremonial to bring forward the paper of [Ch'ien] Ch'ien- 
ch'iu "VYhen he had finished reading it he reprimanded Ch‘ien-i. 
and Ch‘ien-i admitted his shortcomings. His majesty sighed say- 
ing, “ Had it not been for T*i-jen, I would have come close to 
disaster,” and on the self-same day cashiered Ch‘ien-i. In due 
course the court of revision reported on the case of Ch‘ien-ch‘iu, 
maintaining that Ch‘ien-i had himself reported on the facts in 
advance of any accusation, and ought not to be penalized; so 
the emperor ordered a re-examination of the case. T‘i-jen again 
memorialized the throne, protesting that the case in question had 
been written up by the hand of Ch‘ien-i alone. At this, Ch'iao 
Yun-sheng the president of the board of punishments, 

Ts'ao Yu-pien [1554-1630] the president of the censorate, 

ICang Hsin-mm the director of the grand court of re- 
vision, Chiang Yun-i the director of the imperial stud, 

Wei Kuang-hsu the vice governor of Peking, T*ao 

Ch‘ung-tao the supervising censor, the censors Wn 

Shgng [or Hsin] Fan Shang-ching and Liu 

T mg-tso §!j memorialized that the number 'of offi- 

cials who acted in the case of Ch‘ien-ch*iu amounted to over a 
thousand, that it was not something which could be concealed 
by a single hand or a single mouth, and that T‘i-jen had been 
deceptive in order to advance his own ambition. The latter saw 
that the report of [Ts'ao] Yu-pien et al. could not be twisted; so 
he did not re-open the case of Ch‘jen-ch‘iu ; he only accused Yu- 

Native of Loyang According to the ilmg ahth 254 la and the Honan t'vng ch\h 
45 44b he graduated as chm-ahth in 1592. but for some unexplained reason his name 
does not appear m the I", mmg pex lu under Ibat year He was unpnsoned in the 
12th moon of 1629 

“• Native of An tu, Kiangsi, chm shih 1607 Ti mmg pet lu 

From I hsmg Kiangsu, ckm-tktk of 1616, died ca 1642 Mmg skih 235 17a 
Shansi, chm-ahth 1613 T't mmg pet lu 
no M chm-thth 1610 Idem 

Native of Hsmg hua, Kiangsu, cktn ehth 1613, entered the cabinet m 1642 SItng 
*kih 252 14a 

iM ^**^"^* ehm^hth 1618 T't mmg pet lu 

Native of Wan an, Kiangsi, cAw thth m 1616 Idem 
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pien and his group of conspiring as a clique to shelter [Chh’en- 
ch‘iu]. Ch‘ien-i was accordingly sentenced to the bastinado and 
escapted the sentence through ransom. {Ming shih, biography 
of Wen T'i-jen [or 308. 28a].) 

4. Preparation of books. 

The flogging of Giro Chi-yu for presenting a book to 

the throne. 

On the day jen-hsu, 7th moon, 2nd year of Yung-Io [August 28, 
1404], Cnu Chi-yu, a commoner of P'o-yang hsien, of Jao-chou 
pCiangsi], presented his majesty with [29b] a book in which the 
language used and points raised were perverse and which defamed 
the sages. The president of the board of ceremonial Li Chih-kang 
and the chancellor of the HanlinHsiEn Chin [1369- 

1415] requested that he be dealt with according to law. The em- 
peror replied, " If such a silly fellow is not remanded for punish- 
ment, his heterodox talk will poison later scholars,** and told off a 
director of the court of state ceremonial to take him in custody 
to his native place, and have him beaten one hundred strokes in 
the presence of the lieutenant governor, provincial judge, prefect, 
and magistrate; then to search his house for whatever he had 
written and burn it. Finally he was not permitted to call himself 
scholar or to teach. {T‘ai-tmng shih lu.) 

According to the San ck'ao sheng yii lu by Yang 

Shih-ch'i [1365-1444]: “ In the second year of Yung-lo, 

the scholar Cnu Chi-yu of Jao-chou-fu presented a book to the 
throne disputing the utterances of Lien 1®, Lo !§■, Kuan Min 
K and recklessly casting abuse on them. At sight of this the 
emperor was greatly wroth and roared, ‘This is an enemy of 
scholars.’ Attending the emperor at this time were Li Chih-kang 
the president of the board of ceremonial, Hsieh Chiu the chancellor 

’** Native of Hua-t‘ing, Eiangsu Became president of the board in the 12th moon 
of 1402 Mtng tktk 151. Sa 

*** A •work in three chuan; cf stah 07.5a 

I. e , the Sung neo-Confucianuts Cbov Tun-i, Ch'eno Hao, Ch'enq I, Chang 
T sai, and Chu Hsi. 

6 
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of the Hanlin, Hu ICuang [1370 1418] and Yang Shih cb‘j, 
both sub readers The emperor handed the book over to them for 
perusal When Chin had finished reading it he exclaimed, ‘He 
deceives mankind and cheats the people, no book is worse than 
this ' Chih kang added, ' If you do not punish him the public will 
not be warned He should be bastinadoed and sent to far distant 
parts ’ Shih ch*i opined, ‘ What he has written should be burned , 
thus later generations will not be led astray ’ ICuang observed, ‘ I 
hear that the man is already seventy , burning his books will be 
sufficient warning ’ The emperor declared, ‘ He has slandered the 
sages of the past and defamed the correct way of life This is no 
ordinary crime Can it be met by an ordinary penal statute^ ’ 
and he gave orders that the director of the court of state cere 
monial arrest Chi yu and take him back to Jao chou, there to 
assemble the lieutenant governor, the district magistrate the fu 
prefect, and all the scholars of his native place, and make clear 
to them his crime He was bastinadoed before them all, and all 
his writings were collected in a heap and burned The emperor 
also informed his ministers that the suppression of his noxious 
influence must be complete, and that the destruction of his entire 
literary output was an excellent thing ” It is not made evident 
]ust what book it was that Chi yu submitted to the emperor, but 
since it disputed the arguments of the Ch'eng Chu school it must 
have dealt with metaphysics 

The reprimanding of Cnou Hung mou for his book 

In the 5th moon of 16th year of Ch‘eng hua [1480] the junior 
vice president of the board of ceremonial Chou Hung mou pre 
sented to the throne a book m three chuan of his own authorship 
entitled I -pien lu “ Discriminating between doubtful 

points In this he maintained that although Cnu Hsi had made 
commentaries on the Ftve Classics and Four Books, yet he had 
allowed some of the mistakes of Han and T ang scholarship to 
stand [Chou Hung mou] therefore implored the throne to let its 
ministers examine and draw up a revised [commentary] which 

Native of Ch ang aing Szechuan secundus among the c&m shtk who graduated 
m 1445 d ed 1490 ae 72 sui Mmg ,1uh 184 la 
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might be submitted to his majeslyiorauthoiizatioii. Theemperor 
declared, “ In the reign of Yung-Io of our house, the mistakes of 
the commentaries of Han, T'ang, and Sung times were examined 
and an authorized version issued;”' all that is left is in accord 
with the original w orks. The scholars of the empire have now for 
a long period been reciting these books. The numerous corrections 
by the individual hand of Cnou Hung-mou are consequently not 
permitted. (Hsien-tsung shih lu.) 

According to the Ch'ien-ch*ing-t'ang shu-mu, in its discussion 
of the Ching shu i pien lu in 3 chuan by Chou Hung-mou — 
in the ISlh year of Ch‘eng-hua [1470], when Hung-mou was 
[30a] president of the board of ceremonial,”* he presented the book 
to the emperor. More than half the book argued that Chtj tzu in 
his commentaries followed the errors of former scholars, but no 
prohibition was ordered against the marketing of the book. 

The punishment of Ch'en Kung-mao for altering the 

[Fo^^r] Books. 

In the 5th moon of the 20th year of Ch‘eng-hua [1484], Ch'en 
Kung-mao, a scholar from Wu-bsi ^angsu], made amendments 
to the commentary of the Four Books by Cnu tzQ and presented 
them to the emperor, who ordered them burned, and the culprit 
escorted home to be pumsbed by his own district court. It hap- 
pened, however, that his holding to as a phrase, in the 

chapter on Feng Fu by Mencius,”** gained currency and was 
so recited. {Hiiang Ming hsien chang lei pien 

According to the Kang ehien * chik la 4 Sa, this work was 

ordered in Yung lo 13/12 (co Jaa 1415) 

There is some mistake here, according lo the tables in the ^^mg shih 111 24a, 
he did not receive this appointment until the 2nd moon of the 17th year 

*•** Cf ileng tzu 7, pi 2, 2S, S, or Lecce, Ck Cl 2. 488 Lecce punctuated it in the 

"There was a man named Feng Fu m Chin, famous for his skill m seizing tigers 
Afterwards he became a scholar of reputation, and gomg once out to the wild country, 
he found the people all in pursuit of a tiger ” The suggested pimction of Ch'en 
Knng mao would alter the meaning tbus Afterwards he became a good mnri The 
officers made him their pattern In the wild country all the people were puisiung 
a tiger . Lecce does not suggest this as an alternative readmg 

A work m 42 chuan by Lao K‘an of Te-hua, Kiangsi, chtn-skik of 1656 

The work was ordered suppressed in the Ch‘ien-lung period, but a few copies have 
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The execution of Ch'en Tzu clung for his Tung chien 

hm -pien [or Supplement to the Tung chien kang mu] 

As to the Tung chien hsu pien of Ch'en Tzu ching,— if we look 
at his letter m reply to Chiang Yu i [we shall find] it to 

maintain that the usurpation of Sung T‘ai tsu [in 960] was not 
different from that of Kuo Wei ¥li^ He approached the ques 
tion from several angles, arguing first one way and then another 
He judged their intentions by their actions, which is m accord 
with the guiding principles of the Ch*un Ch'tu Yu i was of one 
mind with him in his argument , so on receipt of Tzu chmg s let 
ter, he burned his own manuscnpl We can see in a general way 
from this that his method of wntmg history was impartial But 
Ch‘i RH long ago heard his maternal uncle Wang i hsien sheng 
say The Hsu pien wrote that [Chao] K'uang ym [i e Sung T ai 
tsu] ennobled the lord of Chou [last emperor of Hou Chou] as 
prince of Cheng M Tzu chmg altered the word feng ^ “ en 
nobled” to }ei ^ “got rid of” Just as he was reclining and 
mulling over this, a clap of thundersuddenly shook his table, later 

on he met with death at the command of [Ming] T‘ai tsu, his 
brother and nephew following him disappeared, and the entire 
clan was obhterated {Hsien ckung chin ku lu ) 

As for the sufferings endured by authors of the Ming period, 
some have not yet been minutely examined Of the four examples 
given above, the most dreadful clamities befell Ch'en Tzu chmg, 
not only was his own life lost, but also the lives of his younger 
brother and his nephew, and his entire family was extinguished 

5 Explanation of books to his Majesty 
Wang Ta 2 is suspected for his explanation of the I 

survived The Library of Congress for example has a copy m the original edition 
with preface by Hau Chib of 1578 See Rept of the Ltbr of Congress for 

1024 Appendix 3 (by Walter T SwiNta*) 268 
111* Chou T ai Uu 951 953 

Under ordinary circumstances this would be the given name of the author u 
Huang P u was the writer of the Hnen ehimg chm ku lu (see n 21 above) sp* 
he was the compiler and this representa a quotation plucked from another source 
Not havmg the complete work the translator is unable to pass on this point 
Native of Chiang chou Shansi cktn thik 1385 T t mtng pei lu 
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In the 7th moon of the 2nd year of Yung-lo [1404], the Hanlin 
reader Wang Ta expounded the fourth Nine [or line] of 

the ch‘ien diagram in the as though alluding to the heir 
apparent. At the end of his discussion the heir apparent sum- 
moned an official [Yang] Shih-ch'i [v. supra] to him and inquired, 
“ In this particular text of the classic, surely there cannot be any 
allusion to the heir apparent. Ta is not insulting me, is he? ” 
Shih-ch'i replied, “An expositor may not go out of the true way 
in his explanation. How dare he insult your Highness. The idea 
issues from the commentary of Hu Yuan [903-1059], a 

scholar of the Sung.” The heir apparent then asked, “ If this be 
the idea of the text as applied to me, what is the explanation 
when an ordinary man gets this line of the hexagram? ” To which 
[Shih-ch'i] replied, “ Your Highness has raised an excellent ques- 
tion,” so he quoted the following comment of Ch'eng tzfl, “ In 
every hexagram are six lines. They are of use to every man: for 
the sage, a sage’s use; for the common fellow, an ordinary man’s 
use; for the sovereign, a sovereign’s use; for the minister, a 
minister’s use ; there is none for whom they have no currency." He 
likewise quoted the comment of Wang Cbao-su '** to Sung 

T'ai-tsu, which pleased the heir apparent. (San ch'ao skSng pOb] 
yu lu.) 

The degradation of CniAO Fang for his exposition of 

Wen hua ta hsun 

In the second moon of the third year of Hung-chih [1490], as 
Chiao Fang was being shifted to Hukuang from his post as 
assistant to the provincial judge of Szechuan, he sent in the fol- 
lowing memorial, “Formerly, while serving as expositor of the 

See ZuNC, Z D , The text of the Yi kmg (1035) , 8 
"‘Native of Kaifeiig, Xth cenlniy; student of the 1, on wfaich Le wj^ a 
mentary. At the age of 77 tut, he saw the emperor, and was ashed about th' 

The emperor remarked, “This book [the /] may not ie otsS ty lie 
ordinary mortal, may it? ’’ Chao-su replied. ” If a sage does not tp p at, ass Las ro 
connection with this symbol ” Sung thth 431 16ab 
"‘From Pi yang Honan, Honan, chm-thtk 1404 ilmg thih S05.S*. 

A work m 28 chuan, compiled in the time of Hsien Utmg (1455^7}. — nt«d 
until the time of Shih tsung (1522-06), when it appeared with J/ay ,43 

93 lb 
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Hanbn, Your unworthy ser\ant was ordered by the pre\nous 
emperor to be an instructor m the classics to his Majesty, and 
also to wait upon Your Majesty while You were still heir apparent 
and expound the classics to You It is the humble opinion of 
Your servant that he is without natural endowment and is a 
pretender m the Academy The exposition of the prinaples of 
Yao, Shun, Chou kung, and Confucius in the presence of Your 
Majesty is no ordinary occasion , in fact, it is one which is extra 
ordinary, rarely experienced at any time past or present What 
manner of man is Your servant to dare to assume such a task I 
was constantly taking an oath that I might not deceive Your 
Majesty, that I might of a certainly explam the central message 
clearly to You, but only a fraction of the responsibility of my 
office was I able to discharge Hardly had I discussed the right 
paths to follow when I ran headlong into trouble On the 16th 
day, 3rd moon of the 16th year of Ch'eng hua [April 25, 1480], I 
was expounding the chin ksueh section of the Yu chxh 

win hua ta h^n m which was quoted the memorial of 
CH‘iaJG t 2 fl to the paternal grandmother of the emperor in the 
period of Sung Che tsung [1086 1100] It contained the following 
comments on how to help rear the emperor in the path of virtue 
“ liYhen the people of old gave birth to children, they began 
counselling them when the children were able of themselves to 
eat and speak, thus paving the way for instruction in the mora 
law "When one is a child he is without knowledge and experience 
to guide him It is just at this juncture that one ought to put 
wise maxims and the most reasonable speech daily before him 
Although they are beyond his comprehension, still they must be 
dinned into his ears so that his whole person is permeated wit 
them Thus in time is he habituated, as though he were so in 
herently by nature Even if one sought to delude him with other 
w ords, they would not gain entrance *’ The chief supervisor o 
instruction, Feng Hua had actually changed 

words chih ssu ^ ® ‘ knowledge and experience ’ to chth yu ^ 

' intelhgent and stupid ’ ^Vhen your humble servant had just be 

‘ From An fu Kiangsi first among the ehvrjeti of 1434 Mmg sAiA 163 12a. 
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come an expositor, I explained this passage as it was written, 
and then I considered, The phrase ‘ndthout in- 

telligence and stupidity to guide one * made no sense. Conse- 
quently I took the 1'ch‘uan wen chi [The writings of 

Ch'eng I] and examined it. I was afraid that the two characters 
chill ssiihad been printed incorrectly. Then I examined the manu- 
script copy, and likewise checked the Sung wen ckien 
and the memorials of the ministers of state. In each were the 
two characters chih ssii, not chik yk . . . [31a]. . . . 

[The upshot of this affair was that CniAo Fang complained 
about F' engHmo to a grand secretary. In his presence Hua agreed 
that he might have made a mistake, but when the two w'ere alone 
Hua upbraided Fang for finding him at fault, maintaining in spite 
of the evidence that Ch‘enc tzu himself must have written it so 
Later on another charge was trumped up against Fang, so that he 
was demoted. Hence CniAO Fang’s report explaining his early 
troubles, so that in the future they might not be used against him. 
(The translator.) ] (Hsiao-tsung shih lu) [31b] 

According to the Ku jang tsa lu by Li Hsien 

[1408-1460]: “ When the first Ming emperor read books, he dis- 
cussed them at great length, but he argued against the commen- 
taries of Cnu Hsi. With every scholar who submitted expositions 
of the Lun yu, etc , he needs must be disputatious. He exclaimed 
over Cku Hsi as follows, ‘ The Sung group were a lot of im- 
practical old schoolmen.’ As an example he took the sentence: 

* The tribes of the east and north have their princes, and are 
not, like our great land, without.’ He argued against [Cnu 
Hsi] saying, ‘ The barbarians are like wild animals, and have none 
xA \Vi% piiTitsp’ies cA 5 ^, i, H, cfwK-. CtMiiwi’ii's’ iri'eaTiTtig was Yhat 
the people of China, although without a sovereign as overlord, 

’*^A work in ISO chuan by Lu Tsu-ch'ien (D37 81) Suny ihth 209 7a 

He was likewise the compiler of Kuo ch'uo minp ch'in tsou^ m 10 

chuan, which may be what is referred to next 
A work m two chuan Mmg tilth 98 6a 

'“itin yu S, 5, translation by Soormu., op c«t 186 Soormii gives Chtj Hsi’a 
explanation of this passage as ‘ The sage gneved over the anarchy of the limes and 
bewailed it ' 
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Still were acquainted with U and t, and were thus superior to the 
barbarians who were possessed of a chief as leader. The Sung 
schoolmen maintained that the people of China were not the 
equal of the barbarians. Was this not a blunder? ’ Another 
explanation [of the emperor was on the passage]: ‘ To devote 
oneself to irregular speculation is decidedly harmful.’*" He at- 
tacked [Cnu Hsi’s explanation of] Icuiig ^ saying, hung here 
has the meaning of assault, and t B the meaning of halt. Con- 
fucius’ meaning was to attack heresy, to stop the injury brought 
on by heterdoxy, and let orthodoxy have the right of way.^ Now 
the Sung schoolmen held that kting meant entirely working to 
the point of excellence, making the injury very great. Is this not 
a mistake? * An another on: ‘ I can try a lawsuit as well as other 
men, but surely the great thing is to bring about that there be 
no going to law.’ *“* The emperor contended, * From ancient times 
there have been no wiser monarchs than Yao and Shun. The 


civilization of China has never been superior to that in their times, 
yet Kao Yao was the chief criminal judge, and determined 

the five punishments. If in these times lawsuits did not take 
place, what need was there to set up this office? With so large 
an empire, and so many people in constant contact, honever, how 
could there be no lawsuits? Confucius’ meaning was: I am no 
different from any man when hearing litigations, but I can tell 
when he is a true man or a false, when crooked or straight, and 
make no incorrect judgments. After making a sentence, there is 
no further grievance. The Sung schoolmen declared that the 
foundations must be made firm, and the sources cleansed, and 
then there will be no lawsuits. Is this not incorrect? ’ In this 
fashion did he argue many times. From Han and T'ang to the 
present one has seldom seen any monarch able to take such in- 
terest in the classics. It was due to the excellence of his natural 


The emperor’s explaoatioa was of course not novel The third century (AD) 
coinmealator Ho Yea had wilicipated him See Lecce, Ck Cl 1. 156, note 6 

Lun yu i, 16, translation by Soothui,, ibid, 166 Chu explamed kung as woi 
mg upon ’ 

Lun yu 12. 13 
’"Giles, Biog Dtct #965 
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endowments, unlike those of ordinary mortals, that he was able 
to make so many of his perceptions and give utterance to them.” 
The emperor doted on opposing the commentaries with his own 
opinions. When the scholars offered their explanations he must 
needs argue with them. At this time the number of officials who 
were expositors and who were closely associated with him, who 
fell on evil days because their explanations did not tally with his 
or because their language broke taboos, must have been great. 
It is unfortunate that I have been unable to go into them one 
by one. 

6. Poetry. 

In the matter of poetry, one may find in both orthodox and 
unorthodox historical records many cases of versifiers who have 
disregarded taboos. Probably the majority occur at the begin- 
ning of the Ming, but every [32a] reign has them. It is certainly 
because the first emperor was so very suspicious and full of guile, 
and because he was of lowly origin and consequently enjoyed 
bragging but did not want people to draw attention to his de- 
ficiencies or abilities. According to a story recorded in the un- 
orthodox histories, when Liu Chi [v. supra p. 255] first went to 
see the first emperor the latter asked him if he were able to com- 
pose poetry. To which Chi replied, This is the equipment of 
every scholar. How can I say that I do not know how? ” Just 
at this rime the emperor was at dinner; so he pointed at the 
mottled bamboo chopsticis he was using and suggested a fu ® 
on them. Chi consented and replied, “ If we look at a pair of 
jades from the Hsiang river*** together, [we see] in their spots 
the traces of tears shed by the two widows [of Shun].” The em- 
peror contracted his brows saying, ** This has the flavor of a tyro’s 
[lit. hsiu-ts*ai’s] effort.” To whidi Chi made answer, ” Not a bit 
of it. The duration for four hundred years of the house of Han 
was the result of the borrowing [of chopsticks from Han Kao-tsu] 
by Chang Liang [d. 187 B. C.],” His majesty was vastly 
pleased, and was of the opinion that his encounter with [Liu Chi] 
had been delayed over long. Wang Shih-chen [v. supra p. 276] 

*** In modem Hunmi, for the legend, see Giles, Dtci #425? 
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has remarked that this is an interesting titbit, but suspects it to 
be a legend When Chi had his first audience it was m the com 
pany of Sung Lien [u supra], Chang I [1314 1369], and Yeh 
Ch‘en It was not likely that to him alone such a question 

would be put, and it is not to be seen m the Li Mei kung ckt 
where the effusions addressed to the emperor are 
included, so it must be false {Sfuh ch*eng k‘ao wu 
Now it seems to me that the first emperor’s delight in pretty 
speeches was natural to him Liu Chi, furthermore, was an adept 
m astrology and a conjuror with numbers The remarks which 
might have passed between these two have a verisimilitude, and 
so it seems to me that this affair probably took place It is not 
necessary that he should have been accompanied by Sung Lien, 
Chang I, and Yeh Ch'en, nor must [the poem] necessarily appear 
m the Zi Mei kung ckt to be credited Let me submit other ex 
omples of a similar sort 

[There follow several examples in which the poets suffer no 
injury (The translator ) ] [33a] 

The evil which befell Kao Ch‘i [1336 1374] for poetry on 
palace matters 

Kao Chh, tzu Chi ti a native of Ch'ang chou [Kiangsu], 
deeply learned in the art of poetry, was summoned to prepare 
the Yuan history He was made Hanhn compiler in the bureau 
of history In the autumn of Hung wu 3 [1370] he was appointed 
vice president of the board of revenue, but he resolutely decbned, 
so he was presented silver and permitted to leave Ch‘i on one 
occasion had composed a poem containing a criticism of the 
emperor The emperor resented it, but did not let his feelings 
show On [Ch'i’s] retirement he hved at Ch‘ing ch‘iu [Chekiang], 
where he taught school for his support Wei Kuan the 

prefect of Soochow, had him removed to Soochow, where they 
talked from mormng till ni^t to each other’s great satisfaction 

A scholar from Li shui Chekiang Mmg aktk 188 ISa 

HT^ ^ * chuan by Lnr Chj Mmg thth sg lb 

An unorthodox bwlory of the Mug u 10 chuan by Wakq Stuku 

catalogue 90 »a 

“•Native of Pu-cbi Hupeh SImg ehA 140 la 
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Kuan made changes in the structure of his office and was punished 
therefor. TVhen the emperor saw Ch'i’s Shang Hang wen 
“ Essay on putting up the cross beam,” he was angry and had 
him cut assunder in the market place when he was thirty-nine. 
{Ming sliih, biography of Kao Ch*i [or 285. 20b] ) 

Now I have examined the Yung hua lei pien the 

Ch'i hsiu lei kao the Tung wu ming hsien chi 

the Hsw wii hsien hsi'cn cJiMan the Tzu 

lin jen wu fcao and the Cliuan h&in lu 

and all declare that his execution was due to the essay Shang 
Hang. This essay does not appear in his Fu tsao chi but 

the poem Chun chih shang Hang “Putting up the cross 

beam at the prefectural office ” remains in his Ta ch'uan chi A 
Whether this [i. e. the former] was not saved because it 
was concealed, or because it was lost and never recovered, we 
cannot tell. In my opinion his poem contains some criticism, 
and it was this which brought about his rum; is it not so? In his 
Ta ch'uan chi is a poem entitled Rung nu i'u skih 
reading: 

The slaves support their lady vhea dmnk and treading the green moss. 

Just as the moon is at jLs brightest m the western gardes, asd she ntvmitig after 
feasting with his majesty; 

A small dog by the flowers barks when he sees the shadow, 

At tune of night who is coming m the forbidden palace? 


‘®*A work in 136 chuan, plus (sa chf 2 diuan. by Teng Ch‘m a cAin-shih 

of 1535 Mmg thth 97 8b 

A work m 51 chuan by Lang Ying of the 16th century Ibid 98 7b 

^”A work m 3 chuan by Chou Fuchua » chmtAih of 1632 Ssu-k'u 

Catalogue 61 8b * 

”*A work in 15 chuan by Liu Feng a chm’sktk of 1544 The Imperial 

Catalogue gives the last character as fsan ^ Ibtd €1 Ob 

**’By Wang Chao-yun of tbe Wanli period According to the Mmg akth 

97 17b it is a work in 16 chuan, accordmg to the Sjti k'u Catalogue 62 7a it is one 
m 12 chuan, and the title should begm with tbe character Ming ^ . 

*'*A work in one chuan by CiTbs Yoyueh descendant in the 5th 

generation of Cb‘ev Hsun (v supra) Accordmg to the Impenal Catalogue (60 Sa) 
the complete title should be Ch'uan knn pienbeu f« 

By Kao Ch'i, a work m 5 chuan, puUished 1728 Ibtd 169 9a 
A work in 18 chuan, plus tz'u ^ m one chuan, by the same author Mtng ahth 
99 2b 
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The Lieh cKao shih chi [i;. «tjwo] of Ch'ien Ch‘ien-i explains this 
poem thus: “The unorthodox annals of Wu-chung ^4* records 
that Chi-ti [i.e. Kao Ch‘i] suffered because of this poem, but I 
presumed at first that it was an unfounded supposition. Then I 
looked into the authorized reports of the beginning of the dynasty 
which record the criminal cases of the lesser marquises— the son 
and nephew of Li, duke of Han and the circumstances 

of the crime of the Marquis of Yu-chang put down by 

the own hand of the first emperor, concealing nothing. Hence we 
know that this poem by Chi-ti dealt with these affairs. Even if 
it had been written better than the best poem of all time, this 
poem with its ridicule would have aroused the ire of the first 
emperor, who seized the excuse of Prefect Wei’s imprisonment 
[to slay him] This is a reasonable explanation. If we examine the 
affair of the Marquis of Yu-chang [we discover that] it occurred 
in Hung-wu 17 [1384], while Ch‘i’s end occurred about ten years 
earlier. The imprisonment of Li Shan-ch‘ang, duke of Han, fell 
in Hung-wu 23 [1890], seven years later than that of the Marquis 
of Yu-chang, It would seem that the emperor could not suspect 
in Ch'i’s poem any satire. But when the eldest daughter of Hn 
Mei (the Marquis of Yu-chang) [33b] was made a concubine, 
the sentence of death on him and his sons and sons-in-law re- 
sulted from his taking them to visit her, and their subsequent 
disruption of the peace of the forbidden apartments. In the em- 

The translator takes this to be the region of Kiang nan, and not an author s name 
”'Lx Shan-ch‘ang (ISIS 90). prime minister during the years 1568 U, 

had a son Ch'i ^ who married the daughter of the emperor, and a nephew Yu Jo' 
son of his younger brother Ts'un 1 who married a niece of Htr Wei yung (see 
note 8 above), prune minister 1573 80 In 1380 Hu was executed In 1585 someone 
charged Li Ts'un i and Li Yu with having been m the same clique with Ho Wei yung 
They were forgiven the death penalty but sent to Ch'ungming, Kiangsu bi 
ch'ang should have thanked the emperor for this act of mercy, but did not and fell 
into disfavor In 1390 Two Pm a relaUve of Li Shan-ch'ang. fell mto the 

bad graces of the emperor on the ground that he had worked with Hu Wei yun? 
Result the slaughter of over 70 members of these families The life of Li Ch'i. how- 
ever, was spared, and he was sent to Chiangp'u, Kiangsu Mtng thth 127.1a 
”*IIo Met d 1890 His daughter became a concubme of the emperor an 

was visited m the palace by Hu Met and his sons and sons m-Iaw, there they go 
Into some sort of devilment and were all killed, Hu Mei bemg allowed to commi 
suicide Ibid 129 16a 
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peror’s owti handwriting may be seen a detailed statement on the 
treacherous group; so [their escapade] actually occured. Now 
Ch'i’s poem might have been composed just at the time when 
the favor of the concubine was at its height, and may not have 
been a satire on the palace intrigue which happened some time 
later. History records: ‘ Satire appears in Cb‘i’s poems ; the em- 
peror hated him for it but did nothing.' This hits the mark. It 
is not necessary to connect his case up with the crimes of the 
Marquis of Yu-chang and Li, the duke of Han.” 

The disaster which befell Ch'qi Yang-hao for his poem. 

The assistant secretary of a board Ch‘en Yang-hao composed 
a poem reading: 

To the south of the city is a wife without her husband 
■Weeping night after night for her wandering lord 

On learning of this, the emperor took it as a criticism of the times, 
and had the author removed to Hu-kuang, where he had him 
drowned. {Kuo ch’u shih chi [see note 86 above].) 

The sufferings of Chang Hsin [v. supTd\ for teaching the writing 
of a poem by Tu [Fu]. 

The Hanlin compiler Chano Hsin, a native of SsQ-ming [Che- 
kiang], received a command from the emperor to instruct the 
princes. Hsin took as a model of a poem one by Ter of four stanzas 
beginning: 

Below iny house the tender sprouts of the bsmhoo pierce through the walls 

The emperor enraged roared out, " My great and glorious dynasty! 
How can he jeer at it like this! ” and ordered him cut in twain to 
force compliance [with his will]. {Huang Ming chi lueh 

According to the K‘o shih k*ao of Yen-chou [namely Wang 
Shih-chen], “ In Hung-wu 27 [1394], those chosen in the chtn-shih 
examinations included I^eng Te and others. In the 

See Tu kung pu is’ao t‘ang ihtk ckten (IFen j«i lou 

puhl CO . Shanghai) 37 11a 

*’‘A misceDany of early Mmg anecdotes m one chuan by Huang fu Lu 
native of Ch*ang-chou, Eiangsu, who graduated as cAtn-sAift m 1496 The reprint in 
the Tt’ung^ahu chi ck’eng (#3962) has a preface by the author’s son dated 1542 
Native of Feng hsiang, Shensi Tt mmg pei lu 
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palace examinations Chang Hsin was granted first place Hsm 
was a native of Ting hai [Chekiang] and became a sub reader in 
the Hanlin Later, because he taught prince Han the poem 
of Tr with its vilification [of the throne] and because in the draft 
of his examination paper he omitted the two words yu cluh I® 
he was found guilty Finally, because of an affair m the 
examinations he was executed ” The conclusion of this is that 
Hsm suffered death because in Hung wu 30 [1397] he did not 
perform his public duty in the scrutiny of the papers presented 
in the chin shih examinations, directed by Liu San ivu The 
original cause, however, was due to his teaching prince Han the 
poem of Tu 

The sufferings endured by the two Buddhist monks I ch‘u 
and Chih an -lh% for their poetry 
At the end of the Yuan there were [two] excellent priests one 
a native of Ssu mmg [Chekiang] named Shou jen tzu I cb‘u, 
and the other from Hangchow named Te hsiang ^JP$,tsuChih an 
Both of them had ambitions for achievement in public affairs 
but at this juncture no use was made of their talents, so they 
tonsured their heads and turned all their energy to poetry I ch‘u 
therefore said, “ Though I have put my efforts into composition, 
yet have I not cast aside my [monkish] duty to fish for a reputa 
tion , I have no alternative ” Chih an said, ‘ Is the composing 
of poetry my business? Rather would I do something [worthy of] 
courtly clothes ” In view of these comments we realize what were 
their real desires At the commencement of the Mmg they were 
summoned to the capital, and subsequently put m charge of 
Buddhist affairs I ch*u wrote on the subject of the kingfisher, 
I have heard it said that Yen chou [Szechuan] has sent to the 
emperor a coat of kingfisher green, every day nets are spread 
in every direction to catch these birds His feathers are sufficient 
to make a bird suffer capture How can he light in the branches 
of trees, in their autumnal dress, and expect to be hidden? 

”* Twenl eth eon by a concubine of Mmg T ai tsu In 1391 he was ennobled but 
° 

or 3 used at the beginning of a title of a work composed by imperial authority 
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Chih an had a poem on the western garden in summer, reading, 
“A newly constructed httle hut made of grass m the western 
garden In the days of great heat there is no place to cool oneself 
In the sixth moon the water in the ponds is quite [34a] shallow 
In three years the trees m the wood have not grown to their full 
height I sweep the floor often in the hope of cleansing my body 
and mmd I am fond of opening the window but I do not burn 
incense In the evening only from the willows to the south of the 
nvulet comes a breeze, but then I fear the chirp of the cicada 
disturbing the setting sun ’ On seeing these effusions the emperor 
remarked to I-ch‘u, “ You do not wish to serve me, saying that 
the meshes of the law under me are fine? ” And to Chih an he 
declared, ' In your poem you say that m the hot weather there 
IS no place in which to cool off, meaning that my penalties are 
too severe? Again when you say that m the sixth moon the water 
is shallow, and m three years trees have not yet grown to matunty, 
do you mean that my method of government is shallow and that 
it cannot achieve a flounshmg slate? In [your phrase about] 
sweeping the floor often and not burning incense, do your words 
mean that I am afraid of people’s cnlicism and kill them ruth- 
lessly, and that I can do no good? ’ So he sentenced both, and 
neither died a natural death {Ch t hsiu lei koo ) 

A poem which brought disaster to monks m a Buddhist 
monastery 

As the first emperor went incognito on a stroll to a temple [one 
day] he saw a poem written on a wall concerning Pu tai fo ^ 
ITS •i great umverse of a thousand u orlds hfe abounds, 

yet all of it may be stored m one bag In the end there is both 
accumulation and dispersion Loosen the bag a trifle, and it will 
not harm you at all ’ Because of this screed he had every priest 
in the temple put to death This poem, figuratively touching on 
the tyranny of the government of that day and age, was alto 
gether too thinly veiled, so [the monks] were rightly pumshed 
(Ch^i hstu let kao ) 

*"Ded«i 017 See Chapin Helen B The Ch en Master Pu tai JAOS BS (1033) 
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A poem which cost the Buddhist monk Lai-fu his hfe. 

The monk Lai-fu in thanking the emperor for his kindness 
submitted a poem containing the phrases sliu yu “ strange 
land,” and “ I feel very ashamed because I am without the virtue 
to sing the praise of T‘ao T'ang [i. e. Yao].” The emperor 
replied, “You have used the character shu with the meaning 
tai chu the vicious Chu. And your words, ‘ without the vir- 
tue to praise Yao,’ mean that I am devoid of virtue, and that you 
wish to extol me as though I were Yao when I cannot be thus 
extolled.” Whereupon he executed the monk, {^rh-shih-erh shift 
chachi 

Chang K'ai’s [1398-1460] loss of official position for his 
poem. New Year's Eve 

In the 5th moon of the 14th year of Cheng-t'ung [1449] Wanc 
Chao the supervising censor attached to the board of 

ceremonial, informed the court of an uprising of rebels in Fukien. 
The emperor instructed the chief military officer Liu Chu 
SlI^ and the vice president of the censorate Chang K*ai to 
proceed with soldiery and exterminate them. From the moment 
these officials reached Chien-ning [Fukien] they amused them- 
selves with music and singing, and wilfully conducted themselves 
in an overbearing manner. K‘ai had previously in spare moments 
composed poetry after the manner of the T'ang [masters]; now 
he compelled the prefect of Chien-ning to publish it, and put aside 
his military duties. Realizing that he was not capable of this 
responsibility, the emperor next ordered Ch‘e 2 I Mao mar- 

quis of Nin-yang [Shantung], and others to proceed there. As 
soon as the large body of troops arrived they smote the bandits. 
K‘ai and his group, with deceit in their hearts, memorialized 
saying that his son Ying-lin and others won merit [in the 

SuRiaiQetl IIoANQ ^ . He was a native of Feng ch'eng, Kiangsi Lived at 
end of the Ylian and beginnmg of the Ming Chung kuo jen mmg ta tz'i fiei* (Chin«* 
Biog Diet ), 6J0 

Chao I (I7Z7-18I4), a work in 88 chuan, printed 1800 

• ^'log'chin, Chihli, ehm-thih 1461 ilmg ihih 185 10b 
Nephew of the eunuch Lnr YuBg.di'rag and a native of Chingf^S* 

Chihli fW 165 191, 

*'*D lies, ae M rui J6id. 145 I5b 
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fighting]. But the names of ‘Ying-lin and the rest were not in- 
cluded in the [list of] military officers; so how could they have 
shared in the victory? Their real desire [we can see] was only 
to seek luster for themselves and their families. “Again, K‘ai 
while at this spot composed a poem which included the lines: 

* The peaceful evening is disturbed by the roll of drums in moun- 
tain fastnesses. Alas! that the people have to live at this time.’ 
Also the lines: * With times so out of joint, where can we go for 
wine? Three cupfuls of inferior wine [34b] are better than none 
at all.’ And again: * There’s no need to set off fire crackers in 
the courtyard. The alarum beacons of the four mountains make 
red the faces of all men.’ And so on. The poems spread even to 
the capital, and many were those who praised them. With versi- 
fyings of this sort, we can judge the spirit of the author. He 
deserved his penalty, as a warning for the future.” The emperor 
declared, “Wait till Chang K‘ai returns; then prepare a true 
report for my information.” (Xing-tsung shih lu.) Finally he 
was adjudged guilty on account of these things and removed 
from office. 

Wu T'ing-chu’s loss of office for a poem. 

During the period of Chia-ching, the former governor and 
Nanking associate president of the censorate Wu T‘ing-chu was 
appointed to the presidency of the Nanking board of works,^*’ 
but declined and requested home leave on account of illness. The 
emperor consoled him. Whereupon he sent his thanks to the 
throne in a memorial, which contained these lines from a poem 
of Po Chu-i: “For a post of the second rank my salary is one 
hundred thousand cash a month. The court hires me to act the 
man of leisure.” He also introduced the lines of Chang Yung 
[946-1015]: "Fortunately the country is in such a state of 
peace, there is naught to do ; leisure has ruined the old president 
of the board in Kiang-nan [i. e , himself].” Both of these passages 
contained words savoring of ridicule; furthermore, in his mem- 
orial there occurred the ejaculation “alas! ” etc. The em- 

Native of Wu-chou, Kuaisgsi, chm-ahA 1487 lb*d 201 4b 

”*This happened in 1524 

7 
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peror, on seeing it, was beside himself with rage. He accused 
T'ing-chu of harboring a grievance and of being ignorant of the 
manners befitting a servant of the throne, and forthwith dis- 
missed him. (Shih-tsung shili lu.) 

*# * * * 

The above description, under six heads, of literary persecution 
under the Ming, is for the most part verifiable. During these 
three hundred years there must surely have been many more 
cases of suffering due to literary creation. For example, in the 
period of Ching-t'ai [1450-56], Ho Wen-yuan was made 

to commit suicide because of something which he had written 
[for the emperor] in the edict about changing the heir apparent. 
In the period of Tien-shun [1457-64], Hsieh Hsuan used 

a mistaken appellation in Inditing the letters patent for Prince 
Chin and was dismissed. In the Ch‘eng*hua period [1465- 
87] Chang Mao [1436-1521] and others were bastinadoed 
and degraded for their poems, composed on the emperor’s order, 
in celebration of the evening of the 15th day of the first moon.”' 
Ts'ao Lung and others, for mistakes in the piao sub- 

mitted to the throne, were cast into prison. The crimes of some 
were great, of some small, and their punishments correspondingly 
heavy and light. So many were [the sufferers] they are beyond 
calculation. Generally, the absolute roonarchs had no profound 
knowledge of literature, and a writer had to exercise every cau- 
tion in the choice of words, or he would meet with disaster. 
Among all the emperors of the house of Aling none was wiser 
and more benevolent than Hsiao-tsung [1488-1505], yet in his 

”• Native of Kuang-ch‘aiig, Kiangsi, ekm-tkth m 1418 In 1451 he became president 
o hoard of civil office, in the 6th moon of 1453 he was sent to prison Ibid 111 18a 
Bom 1392 m Ho-chm, Shansi In the cku jen examinations held in Honan 1420, 
e came out first Graduated as cA«it thth the following year Entered the cabinet m 
Dismissed the 6lh moon Died 1404 Ibid 109 18a, 282 7a 
i», occurred m the 2nd moon of 1457, accordmg to »i>id 116 7b 

This event occurred in 1467 when Chang Mao was Hanlin coropJer. second class 
Ibid 179 4b 

An officer who followed the fortnnes of Yen wang In the 9th year of Yung lo 
Mid was posthumously made earl of Anyang Ming shih kaa 145 Sh 
his story is not given in the btograpl^ ated 
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memorial impeacliing Chang Ho-Img Li MSng-yang 

wrote, “ Your majesty treats the member of the Chang 
family S-K very well.” The emperor mistakenly saw in this a 
reference to the empress, a member of the Chang family, accused 
him of being devoid of the manners befitting an offidal, and had 
him confinded by the imperial guard. Do we not know that 
people in Han times said, “ For the Lrtr clan roll up the left 
sleeve,” and people in the Sung said, “ The members of the 
house of Chao ©K are tranquil while the Miao are in 
danger? ” In these instances they meant the families of Liu 
and Chao Even so enlightened and gracious a monarch 

as Hsiao-tsung was not free from such acts. What was to be 
expected of the others? 


'** Son of Chang Luan @ who was the father of the empress He lahented lus 
father’s title of Marquis of Shou-nmg Mmg shih 800 17a, 114 lb-3a 

1473-1529 This event occurred m 1605 Ibtd 286 10b (The Mmg history 
makes a mistake of a year m the dates durug which he graduated as chu-jen and 
cAm skik They should be 1492 and 1493 respectively, and not 1403 and 1494 See 
T'l min^ pet lu and Rung chu k'ao lueh 1 84b) 

’••Remark of Cnou Po (d B C 169) Tss'u yuan ^ 168 



AU TIBET PAR LA VALLEE DE LA SALOUEN 
A. Guibaut 

Chet de la Mission GctsAur-LiOTAKD, I9S6 37 

Nous* avions forme le projel d’atteindre le Tibet Oriental par 
la route du Mekong. Cette piste muletiere qui relie la Chine 
Meridionale a Lhassa nous faisait passer, aux environs du 80«“* 
degre de latitude, a proximite d’une gorge du grand fleuve indo- 
chinois, gorge encore totalement mexploree. Mais en Asie, les 
evenements se developpent de fafon souvent imprevisible et se 
chargent de modifier profondement les beaux programmes etablis 
a Pans, dans le calme des biblioUieques C'est amsi qu’au lieu 
d’explorer les gorges du Mekong, nous avons visite celles de la 
Salouen. 

De quelque cote qu’on tente d’y penetrer, le Tibet est defendu 
aprement par de hautes diaines de montagnes ou des deserts 
glac4s a altitude elev4e. De toutes parts, aussi, les hommes veillent 
j'alousement sur son isolemenl et les pays que le voyageur doit 
traverser pour atteindre le territoire interdit de Lhassa, ne sont 
pas toujours tres surs. 

La traversee du Yunnan 

Nous quittons Tatmosphere etouffante et humide du Tonkin ct 
nous nous elevons rapidement sur les flancs des montagnes de 
Chine dans I’autorail qui accomplit le trajet d’Hanoi a Yunnanfou 
en 27 heures. Dans la capitale du Yunnan, a 2000 mHres d al- 
titude, nous trouvons un climat de cote d’azur trouble seulement 
par quelques averses Nous sommes au debut de la saison des 

Andre Guibaot et Louis Liotaro sont resles absents de France du mots darril 
19S0 au mots dao&t 1937 Charges de mission par le Minislere de 1 Education 
Nattonale et patronn^s par la Sociele de Geographic, llnstitut de Geographie de 

Univeraite de Pans et le ^lusee d’Ethnogmphie (actuellement le JIusee de IHonm^)' 
eur but pnnapal itait d efTecluer une reconnaissance geographique des taches ” 
de la carle, situ^cs dans la region des confins de la Birmanie, de la Chine el du TiW 
Orirotal Observations gcographiques et pbotographiques de Louu Liotard 

[For a very bnef resume of this expedition cf TP 33 295 298 ] 
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pluies. Debordant a peine de son enceinte crenelee, Yunnanfou 
est restee une tres vieille ville chinoise. Malheurusement, la ville 
est en etat d’alerte: il y a quelques jours une armee dissidente est 
venue camper a sept kilometres des remparts. Poursuivie par des 
troupes regulieres envoyees par le Gouvemement de Nankin, elle 
a iui vers TOuest par la route de Tali-fou que nous devons suivre 
pour continuer notre voyage. Pour proteger sa retraite elle a 
coupe tous les ponts derriere elle. Comme toujours, en Chine, les 
armees en campagne ont laisse des Irainards qui se transforment 
aisement en pillards. Dans de telles conditions nous ne nous 
etonnons pas trop des difficultes que nous creent les autorites 
chinoises qui craignent pour notre s^urite. 

Cependant, apres avoir charge toutes nos caisses sur un camion 
automobile nous quittons Yunnanfou. La route est dans un tel 
etat que le lendemain au village de Tdi‘ou*hioung nous 
renongons a la locomotion mecanique. Nous ckargeons nos 
bagages sur des mulcts de location et nous poursuivons notre 
voyage vers Tali-fou, non plus par la route automobile mais par 
la vieille piste caravaniere. Quand nous franchissons le porche de 
la Mission des Peres de Betbarram, il y a quatorze jours que nous 
avons quitle Yunnanfou. Quand la route est en bon 4tat il faut 
deux jours a une auto pour faire le meme trajet! 

Nous sommes a notre base d’operation. Le voyage n’est pas 
commence et cependant il y a 82 jours que nous sommes partis 
de Marseille! Nous ne sommes pas au bout de nos peines. Les 
rebelles ont fui vers le Nord. Le Mandarin de Tali a des ordres 
pour nous empecher de continuer par la route du Tibet. Il nous 
laisse le choix entre revenir a Yunnanfou ou bien partir par la 
route de Birmanie, de Tali a Bhamo. Nous n’hesitons pas; c’est 
cette derniere que nous allons prendre, nous reservant de la quitter 
quand nous en trouverons I’occasion. Le voyage va commencer. 

Avec I’aide des missionnaires nous formons notre premiere 
caravane. Malgre leurs promesses, nous savons que les Cbinois 
que nous engageons ne nous accompagneront pas pendant tout 
notre voyage. Us redoutent trop les peuplades etrangeres que 
nous allons trouver sur notre route. Notre interprete est un jeune 
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homme qui a fait des etudes fran^ises: Vincent. Notre cuisinier, 
ou plutot notre factotum, est un vieux coureur de piste qui porte 
le nom de Hoang. Trois “ mafou ” * s’occupent de nos betes: 
trois chevaux selles et onze mulcts pour porter notre materiel qui 
pese environ 700 kilos. En plus de notre materiel de campement, 
des vetements pour les pays tropicaux et pour les pays froids, 
nous avons encore une importante pharmacie qui nous permettra 
de repondre a toules les deraandes de medicaments dont nous 
serons assaillis. Pour nos achats nous avons un lot de pacotille: 
aiguilles, fil, etoffe, hame^ons, miroirs etc. . . . et tout notre argent 
liquide a ete convert! en pieces d’argent chinoises. Nous ne sommes 
pas riches et pourtant notre fortune represente une charge entiere 
de mulet. Bien entendu tout cela est reparti par petits lots dans 
les caisses pour eviter une perte totale. Pour nous ^viter la ten- 
tation d’enfreindre les ordres des autorites chinoises, cinq soldats 
armes nous accompagnent. 

La route de Tali-fou a Bhamo 

La route n’est qu’une de ces vicilles pistes qu’on designait autre- 
fois du nom pompeux de " routes imperiales." Ce n’est qu’un 
etroit sentier oCi deux betes peuvent a peine se croiser el dont le 
vieux dallage a disparu par endroit laissant place a des fondrieres 
oil les betes enfoncent quelquefois jusqu’nu cou. C’est pourtant 
une des routes les plus importantes de Chine.* Chaque jour nous 
franchissons des cols qui alleignent parfois 3000 metres. A ce 
regime les betes sont vite harassees. A 160 kilometres de Tali, 
nous franchissons le Mekong sur un tres vieux pout de chaines 
de fer, ancetre de nos ponts suspendus. Le fleuve coule entre deux 
murailles a pic. Presque aussitot apres le passage nous persuadons 
a nos soldats qu’il est inutile de nous accompagner plus loin 
Libres enfin, nous quittons la route de Birmanie et nous coupons 
a travels des regions peu connues et presque desertes, vers la 

' muleliers 

Les Chmois ont essaye de la transformer en route automobilable mais le pay* 
tellement accidente qu’ils ont du y renoncer Depuis le commencement des hostilites 
acluelles ils travaillent a la constmction d’one grande route au sud de celle^i. 
des contrees plus faciles 
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S'llouen Encore qmtrc jours de rude mnrche et nous attcignons 
ce fleuve C’est cn remontant sa vallcc quo nous allons atteindre 
le Tibet 

La aallee de mort 

Nous sommes par enMron 25*35 de latitude Quand nous 
aurons attemt le 2Gc‘ne parallclc, nous scrons dans 1 inconnu II y 
a la sur les carles, une grande tachc blanche appelee du nom dcs 
indigenes qui j \i\ent Ic pajs Iissou Toutes les tcntatncs faites 
pour le tra\crser ont echoue La derniere cn date s’est memo 
termince de fayon trngique par le massacre en 1010 des deux 
explorateurs allemands BnuNntmER et Schmitz Un geographe 
franjais, M Jules Siov a cent que “ protegee a la fois par la foret 
et par la fievre, la \allee de la Salouen sera Tun des demicrs 
refuges de la sau\agerie ’ * Nous saxons que tout rcccmment un 
mandarin chinois, scs soldats et ses servileurs ont etc massacres 
par les Lissou N’lmporte, e’est la seulc \oie d occts qui s’offrc ii 
nous pour atteindre le Tibet Nous allons remonter la xallee de 
la Salouen malgre le nom de " Vallcc de Mort ” que lui ont donne 
les Cliinois Cette decision inquiete notre personnel Comme 
d’autre part nos betes sont tres fntiguecs blessccs par des chutes 
frequentes, j’enlrevois le moment ou noire caraxane xa nous 
abandonner J’obtiens cependant un dtlai de quarlc jour qui 
nous amcne dans une petite localitc oppelee Loukou, ou regno un 
jeune prince Des le Icndemain notre caraxane repart vers Tali 
Vincent 1 interprcle de Hoang le cuismier, encourages par 1 app it 
du gam, consentent cependant a continuer Notre situation cst 
embarassante , il n’y a pas de porteurs et le prince est seul a 
posseder des mulcts Grace a un cadcau important il met une 
caravane a notre disposition tout en nous prevenant qu’a une 
centaine de “ hs *** dans le nord Ics mulcts ne pourront plus passer 
et que si nous xoulons continuer il nous faudra marcher a pied et 
faire porter nos bagages par des indigenes " lissou ” 

En eflet au village de Maliping nous transformons notre tram 
de caravane Nous repartissons nos bagages en charges egales quo 
25 porteurs prendront sur leurs dos En trente deux jours d’une 

* Giographie universetle (Armand Colm) * Mesure chiDoue 67G metres 
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marche coupee de quelques arrets qui nous seront imposes par 
notre etat de sante, nous allons remonter la vallee de la Salouen 
jusqu’a I’Himalaya. Nous reussirons finalement a traverser le 
pays lissou, raais ce sera aux prix d’enormes fatigues. 

La vallee est profondement encaissee. Le fleuve coule a mille 
metres d’altitude alors que les grandes chaines de montagnes de 
la rive droite et de la rive gauche le surplombent presque avec 
leurs sommets de trois et quatre mille metres. Les pentes sent 
vertigineuses et se terminent souvent pardes murailles quitorabent 
verticalement dans le fleuve. Celui*ci n’est qu’un gros torrent 
ecumeux, coupe de rapides nombreux. Ses eaux qui sont jaunalres 
et opaques a I’epoque des crues vont s’eclaircir et prendre une 
belle couleur emeraude vers la fin de I’automne, au fur et a mesure 
qu’elles baisseront. Le fond de cet abime encombre de rochers ct 
ou s’entremelent les lianes, les hautes berbes, est a peu pres 
impraticable, Aucun animal sup^rieur ne peut y vivre. C’est le 
domaine des insectes et des reptiles. Nous trouvons des toiles de 
plusieurs metres carr4s de surface couvertes d’araignees mon* 
stnieuses. Quand notre petite troupe passe dans les broussailles, 
on entend le froissement si caracteristique provoque par la fuite 
des serpents. Les moustiques pullulent. Un soir que je tentais 
d’ecrire a la lueur d’une lampe a buile ils se jeterent dans mes 
yeux en si grand nombre que je dus renoncer a travailler. Nous 
evitions d’ailleurs de camper au fond de la vallee — ^I’aurions nous 
voulu que nos porteurs s’y seraient refuses. Les Lissou redoutent 
cette region malsaine et preferenl vivre sur les versants inclinfe 
oil ils n’ont pas a redouter les attaques du paludlsme. 

Les Lissou 

La pcuplade lissou qui habitc cette repon inhumaine est proba* 
blcment d’origine tibeto-birmane. Mais comme pour tous les 
montagnards des confins de la Birmnnie, de la Chine ct du Tibet 
(les Lo-lo, les Loutze, les Mo-so, les Kioutze etc. . . .) il tres 
difllcile d ctablir leur origine ccrtainc. On sait cependant qu’ib 
etaient repandus dans le Yunnan, nu moment de la conqucle 
chinoise. Ib semblent avoir toujours emigre vers le sud. Proteges 
par leurs hautes montagnes, ceux qui se sont installes dans b 
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vallee de la Salouen ont vecu jusqu’a nos jours dans une independ- 
ance totale. Guerriers redoutables, ils ont a plusieurs reprises 
opprime leurs voisins et sont souvent sortis de leur territoire pour 
aller au loin piller les populations agricoles. Depuis 1910 les 
Chinois tentent de les soumettre mais les faibles moyens dont 
disposent les fonctionnaires de la Republique du Milieu ne leur 
ont pas permis de les assimiler completement. Les exactions que 
commettent parfois les rates commer^ants qui viennent exercer 
un dangereux negoce dans la vallee poussent quelquefois les Lissou 
a se revolter. Quand nous sonunes passes le sang venait encore 
de couler. 

Cette independence de fait a permis aux Lissou de conserver 
leurs coutumes inlactes. Auss! faut-il se hater de les etudier avant 
qu’ils aient subi comme leurs voisins Tinfluence chinoise. 

Rs construisent leurs villages dans la montagne entre trois et 
six ou sept cents metres au dessus du fleuve, parfois sur un versant 
tenement incline que Thomme a de la peine a tenir debout, par- 
fois, quand ils le peuvent, sur un meplat. — Les villages ne sont 
jamais tres importants — ^Les cases sont construites en pelits 
troncs d’arbres, qui forment la charpente, et en bambou. Les 
parois sont faites en vannerie. Le toil est simplement recouvert 
de chaume. La maison est adossee a la montagne ; pour rattraper 
la difference de niveau et pour que le plancher en soit horizontal, 
elle est posee sur pilotis. L’espace libre ainsi forme sous la maison 
sert d’etable. Quand il pleul, il monte a travers les barabous une 
epouvantable odeur de fumier. L’interieur d’une case lissou est 
toujours le meme. On y accede au moyen d’un escalier rudimen- 
taire forme d’un tronc d’arbre a encoches pour poser les pieds 
La porte est iormee d'une seule planche attacbee a un madrier 
par des liens de bambou. Il n’y a ni fenetre, ni cheminee, de sorte 
qu’il y fait presque nuit et que I’atmosphere est rendue irrespirable 
par le foyer installe au miheu de la piece. Le mobilier est a peu 
pres inexistant. Quelques coffres de bois qui contieunent des epis 
de mais, des poteries de terre et c*est tout. Au dessus du feu une 
claie en bambou pour le sechage des graines. 

Les Lissou vivent par petites families: le pere, la mere et les 
enfants. Des qu’un fils se marie il quitte la maison paternelle et 
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va construire sa case plus loin. A I’interieur de chaque case la 
promiscuite est un peu repugnanle. Le soir tout le monde se serre 
le plus pres possible du feu etendu sur le parquet. Ils couchent 
dans leurs veteraenls qu’ils n*enlevent presque jamais. De sorte 
qu’ils sont tres sales et converts de vermine. Comme la declivite 
du sol est telle qu’il nous est souvent impossible d’etablir noire 
tente, nous couchons souvent dans les cases. Nous pouvons ainsi 
observer nos botes mais cela nous attire quelques ennuis. Nous 
nous apercevons un jour que nos lainages sont envabis par une 
armee de poux de corps. Desagreable surprise car cet insectc est 
le vebicule de beaucoup de maladies, notamment du typlius 
e.xantbematique. Heureusement un bon lavage et une exposition 
au soleil sufRsent a nous debarxasser de ces parasites. 

La nourriture des Lissou est des plus simples: ils font une sorte 
de pate nvec du mais bouilli. Us ne mangent de la \’iandc que 
dans les grandes circonstances: fetes, manages etc. ... Ils font 
alors une grande consommation d’un mauvais alcool qu’ils fobn* 
qucnt eux^mcmes avec du riz ou du mais. Ils s’enivTcnt cl les 
rixcs sont frequentes. Nous trouvons souvent des \nsagcs qui 
conscr\’cnt le souvenir de ces rejouissanccs sous forme de balafrcs 
ct de cicatrices. 

Malgre leur existence rudiraentaire, les Lissou ont assez belle 
allure. Grands ct secs, les membres longs et muscles, ils ont une 
grande aisance dc mouvement qui les difTercncic de leurs voisins 
cbinois nux gestes toujours un peu ctriques. Dans la region 
inexplorcc lour est rcsle pur. Les poramettes sont moins 
saillnnles que cellcs des Mongols. Les yeux sont droits. Le nez 
csl Ires souvent busqiic. Ajoutons que leur teint rappcllc un 
cclui dcs Latins de la bledHernmcc. Drei, on est force de rccou* 
nailre des caractcrcs nettement curopoTdes, plus ou moin« 
ncccnlues suivant les indiWdus. 

^ ivant toujours dans la monlngnc, leurs jambes sont 
digicusement musclccs. Ils peuvent ainsi gravir avee facility 
des pcnles qui nous font reculcr. C’cst pour cette rai«on quf 
certains voyageurs les ont compares ti dc grands singes. Comme 
les nnlhroi>oTdc3 leurs pieds sont prehensifs; une des photos qu^ 
nous avons cxposccs au Muscc dc I’ilommc monlrc bicn ccllf 

inrliCTilarile. 
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Us sont vetus de chanvre, file, tisse et cousu par les femmes 
Leurs tetes et leurs pieds sont nus Leur coiffure est etrange 
ils se rasent la partie anteneure du crane et laissent pousser de 
toute leur longueur pour en faire une tresse, les cheveux qui 
restent 

Le Lissou ne quitte jamais sa case sans s’armer Le plus souvent 
il suspend a son cote un sabre tres long ou un coupe coupe S il 
doit voyager quelques heures il ne manque pas d’emporter aussi 
une arbalete Un explorateur anglais, Forrest, qm avait tente 
de traverser le pays bssou en 1905 avec Lytton ® a ecrit que cette 
region meritait d’etre appelee le ‘ pays des arbaletriers ” On 
imagine diffialement un Lissou sans son arbalete Des leur en 
fance les jeunes gens s’exercent sur de toutes petites armes Ils 
arnvent a une adresse prodigieuse Un oiseau de la grosseur d un 
moineau est abattu a trente metres La force de penetration de 
la petite fleche en bambou est effrayante Pour la chasse ou pour 
la guerre rextremite de la fiecbe est empoisonnee avec des pro 
duits provenant de racines de plantes sauvages Une incision faite 
a quelques centimetres de la pomte facibte la rupture de la fleche, 
a I’lnteneur du corps de la victime La mort vient tres rapi 
dement II existe encore une arbalete speciale a la guerre La 
corde attemt 1 m 80 C’est une arme terrible Mais leurs ad 
versaires chinois employant a present des armes a feu, elle tend 
a disparaitre, de meme qu’il est rare de rencontrer ces etranges 
armures faites d’une peau entiere de boeuf que les Lissou em 
ployaient autrefois pour se proteger des fleches de leurs ennemis 

L’equipement du Lissou est complete par un carquois en peau 
de bete qm contient trois tubes de bambou un tube pour les 
fieches en laLncation , un second pour les heclies achevees el le 
troisieme pour les fleches qui ont deja refu le poison II porte 
aussi un sac en peau de singe ou en toile de chanvre ome de 
cauris Ce sac contient quelques vivres, sa provision de tabac, 
son bnquet a percussion dont I’amadou est fourni par la fleur 
d’une plante qu’on trouve partout et en grande abondance dans 
ces montagnes des abords du Tibet I’edelweiss Quant a sa longue 
pipe au tuyau fourm par un bambou tres fin, le Lissou la porte 

® Lttton est mort peu de temps spies ce voyage qui avait ete paiticul element penible 
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piquee soit dans sa ceinture, soit dans le col de son vetement, soit 
dans sa tresse Le labac est pour lui une necessite pent etre plus 
imperieuse que la noumture ou la boisson L’enfant commence 
souvent a fumer a dix ans La femme lissou fume autant que 
Ihomme Par centre les Lissou ont horreur de Topium, quils 
pourraient cultiver facilement dans leurs montagnes Ls se 
bornent d’ailleurs a cultiver le mais necessaire a leur alimentation 
et quelques cereales Mais ils preferent la chasse a la culture dont 
les femmes accomplissent presque tous les travaux Les forets 
qm dominent leurs villages et qui montent jusqu’a 4,000 metres, 
sont assez riches en gibier daim, chevre sauvage On y rencontre 
aussi, tres difficilement car dans un pays si accidente la chasse 
demande des quahtes physiques enorraes, quelques fauves 
pantheres, ours Ils chassent aussi le singe pour sa viande et sa 
fourrure ainsi qu’un cuneux animal appele recureuil volant parce 
que ses pattes sont reliees par une fine membrane qui lui perroet 
de planer de branches en branches 
La condition de la femme hssou est plus satisfaisante que celle 
de la femme chinoise Elle vit avec son man sur un pied d egalite 
Elle conserve amsi une desmvolture qui etonne le voyageur 
habitue a la reserve un peu honleuse des femmes de Chine Elle 
porte une longue jupe phssee qui ressemble etonnament a celles 
des Gitanes d’Europe La femme lissou a un gout tres prononce 
pour la parure Elle porte de nombreux colhers de fausses perles, 
de cauns, d herbes finement tressees et, comme Thomme d’ailleurs, 
des boucles d’oreille de corail Elle a toujours les pieds nus 
Cette population guemere qui devait aux dires des derniers 
Chinois que nous avions rencontres, nous massacrer impitoya 
blement, nous a aceueillis avec plus d inquietude que d hostibte 
Nous nous sommes efforces surtout de dissiper cette vague ter 
reur que nous produisions II suffisait souvent de quelques 
sourires, d’un cadeau a un enfant, pour mettre en confiance toute 
la population d’un village Le chef se presentait alors avec des 
offrandes qu’il nous remellait en se prosternant a genoux et eu 
frappant le sol a plusieurs reprises avec son front, elles con 
sistaient en un vase de bambou contenant de I’alcool et en mais, 
quelquefois une poule ou un coq Nous le recompensions alors 
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par quelque cadeau qu’il acceptait apres de longues protestations. 
Quelques fois nous tombions dans des \’illages moins hospitallers. 
Les habitants nous afiSrmaienl avec le plus grand sang-froid qu’il 
n’y avail pas de poules, ni d’oeufs — alors que des volailles cour- 
raient partout autour de nous. II fallait clever un peu la voix 
pour trouver des aliments. 

Deux fois il nous est arrive de tirer des coups de feu dans la 
null a la demande de nos domestiques chinois qui avaient con- 
state des mouvetnents inquietants autour de notre campement. 

Cependant malgre la sympathie que nous n’avons pas tarde a 
eprouver pour ces hommes nides, nous pensions quelquefois au 
sort tragique de nos predecesseurs. Nous avons trouve un jour 
un petit village appele Lahou. La, sur le bord de la Salouen, il 
y a iungt-sept ans, Brunhuber et Scitmitz ont etc massacres. 
Quelques jours plus tard, en souvenir de leur sacrifice, nous 
baptisions de leurs noms un pic majestueux qui domine la Salouen. 

Quelquefois nous rencontrons d’etranges tombes: au-dessus des 
pierres plates qui recouvrent la fosse s’eleve xm poteau qui 
supporte une sorte de toil — au poteau sent accroches les objets 
familiers du mort, son arbalete, son sac avec sa pipe et son briquet. 
Une petite quantite d’alcool et une poignee de riz sont places 
dans un vase de terre devant la tombe. Personne n’oserait toucher 
aux objets ainsi exposes. 

Un nunuscule sentier remonle toute la vallee a travers le pays 
lissou. Il a ete trace par les indigenes raais convient mal aux 
chaussures cloutees des Europwns. Les Lissou sont des grimpeurs 
intrepides qui evitent le plus possible de contourner les obstacles 
preferant les escalader. La route que nous suivons n’est done 
qu’une succession d’obstacles: montees epuisantes, escaliers de 
rochers, cheminees etc. . . . Quelquefois nous circulons sur des 
ponts de bambou suspendus par des lianes au dessus du vide. 
Cette marcbe tres fatiganle, dans un climat penible, ne tarde pas 
a nous deprimer. Partis ties pauvres, nous avions decide de ne 
pas nous charger de conserves et de rivre sur le pays. Mal- 
heureusement le ravitaillement est tres difficile et nous maigrissons 
a vue d’osil. Des blessures provoquees par des plantes veneneuses 
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nous rongent les jambes. Notre situation est critique. Nous pre- 
nons de temps en temps un jour de repos. Heureusement, a 
mesure que nous montons vers le Nord et que Thiver approche 
!e climat se fait plus sec et plus sain. Deja les sommets voisins 
se couvrent de neige. Nous approchons de I’Himalaya. Encore 
quelques jours de marche et nous quitterons le pays lissou que 
nous venons d’explorer pour penetrer dans une region plus connue 
appelee le Loutsekiang ou nous trouverons trois missionnaires 
frangais. Et, un soir que nous remontons le vallon du Doyong, 
petit affluent de la Salouen, nous apercevons a 2500 raHres dans 
la montagne, une construction blanche surmontee d’une croix: 
La Mission de Bahang. ^ 


Notre etat de sante nous interdit de reprendre la route immedia- 
tement. De plus nous sommes au mois de decembre. Le moment 
serait mal choisi pour penetrer au Tibet. Les cols sont h present 
infranchissables. Quelques jours apres notre arrivee deux homines 

ont pu franchir la haute chainedemontagnesquiseparelaSalouen 

du Mekong pour nous apporter des nouvelles, notre premier cour- 
rier. Derriere eux la neige est tombee et la montagne s’est fermee. 
Pendant cinq mois chaque annee les missionnaires qui vivent dans 
le Loutsekiang restent completement isoles du monde. Nous 
allons hiverner avec eux. 

Le terme geographique Loutsekiang designe la portion de terri- 
toire de la Vallee de la Salouen situe entre le Tibet, dflimite par 
1 Himalaya, et le pays lissou dont on peut fixer la limite au village 
de Latsa. II est habite par la tribu des Loutse. Cette population 
paisible dont Torigine est aussi difficile a etablir que celle des 
Lissou a subi fortement I'influence de ses voisins qui ne se sont 
pas fait faute de Topprimer. Dans le sud ses moeurs sont a peu 
pres semblables a celles des Lissou. Dans le nord Tiniluence 
tibetaine est preponderante. Actuellement les Chinois ont etabli 
des fonctionnaires dont I’autorite n’est plus contestee ni par les 
interesses, ni par leurs redoutables voisins. 

Depuis une quarantaine d’annees les missionnaires frangais de 
la Societe des Missions Etrangeres se sont installes dans celte 
region lointaine. IIs ont meme cree des postes en plein Tibet, dans 
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la province toute proche du Tsarong mais ils ont du les abandonner 
a la suite d’une guerre sanglante comme il s’en produit assez sou- 
vent dans ces regions des marches tibetaines. Une mission a ete 
installee dans le Loutsekiang, a Tchrongteu, a quatre kilometres 
de la lamasserie de Chamoutong. Cet etablissement lamaique qui 
en 1894 etait assez puissant pour donner des inquietudes au Prince 
Henri d’Orleans lorsqu’il a traverse la region pom* se rendre aux 
Indes dans son tres beau voyage d’exploration, a perdu beaucoup 
de son importance ; elle a ete ruinee par les guerres. Devant son 
temple reconstruit a la cbinoise on voit encore les pans de murs 
noircis par I’incendie, de Pancien bailment tibetain. 

L’hivemage se poursuit en compagnie de trois peres. La neige 
tombe souvent pendant des jours entiers et il fait un peu froid 
dans cette maison de bois ou Pair penetre par mille ouvertures. 
Nous oublions les pays tropicaux. Nos forces reviennent et nos 
plaies se cicatrisent. Nous pourrons bientol repartir. Deja nous 
etudions Pitineraire que nous aliens suivre. Malheureusement 
nous ne pourrons pas alter tr^ loin. Malgre nos gros sacrifices, 
dont le plus grave a ete de ne pas emporler de vivres, notre petite 
fortune a fondu. D ne nous reste plus que quelques pieces d’argent 
et un petit lot de pacotille. Nous ne pouvons songer a organiser 
une caravane complete. Nous allons done laisser la plus grande 
partie de nos bagages a Bahang a la garde des peres qui les 
achenuneront ensuite, des que les cols s’ouvriront, dans la vallee 
du Mekong oil nous les retrouverons a notre retour du Tibet. 
Nous laissons, entre autres choses, tous nos vetements pour les 
pays tropicaux, notre tente et nos lits de camp. Desormais nous 
coueberons par terre, en plein air. Nous abandonnons aussi, avec 
regreis", tiiic psetie dc aos instraiziffBts: sestssts, honsoss 
artificiels; ils ne nous sont plus d’aucune utilite, car malheureuse- 
ment depuis notre arrivee a Bahang nous avons perdu P “ heure ” 
que nous conser\'ions precieusement depuis notre depart de 
Yunnanfou ou nous avions re^u les derniers “ top.” Nos chrono- 
metres ont ete tellement secoues, les caisses qui les contenaient 
ont si souvent roule dans des ravins avec nos mulcts, qu’ils sont 
a present hors d’usage. Nous ne pourrons plus faire d’observations 
astronomiques. Nous nous en consolons cependant en pensant 
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que la province du Tsarong que nous allons traverser a deja ete 
parcounie par plusieurs \ oyageurs dont un tres grand exploraleur 
franfais, Jacques Bacot qui en a rapporte un des plus beaux 
recits de voyage qui existent Le Tibet revolte L’ltmeraire 
qu’il a trace est excellent, nous ne saurions faire mieux 
Mais pour attemdre le Tibet, nous allons passer par une \oie 
absolument nouvelle La route habituelle, celle des cara\anes, 
escalade les derniers contreforts de THimalaya par un col de plus 
de 4000 metres, appele le Solonla H est actuellement, nous soxo 
mes au mois de fevner, bloque par la neige Ce serait folie d en 
tenter le passage Nous apprenons qu’il existe un abominable 
sentier, appele route des rochers ou aussi route du sel, et qm est 
praticable en biver C’est par celte route encore inexploree que 
nous allons franchir les formidables contreforts montagneux qui 
nous separent encore du terntoire interdit 

Les gorges de Kheuuaton 

Contrairement a ce que croient beaucoup de gens, IHimalay# 
est loin de se presenter comme une barnere continue, quelque 
chose de semblable a une immense chaine des Pyrenees Le simple 
examen d’une carte permet de voir qu'il n’en est rien Tout aU 
contraire, la chaine est coupee en de norabreux endroits par de5 
fleu\cs et des nvieres qui prennent leur source au Tibet et sent 
obliges de la franchir pour attemdre les basses plaines de I’Asic 
des hloussons La pente de ces cours d’eau qui doivent sur quel 
ques centaines de kilometres passer de 4000 a 5000 metres alli 
lude a 300 ou 400 metres seulement, est tres rapide Leur 
puissance de crcusemenl est formidable Aussi traversent ib 
\ Himalaya ou fond de gorges, de canons, qui sont de xenlablcs 
nbimes Jacques Bacot qui a longe H Salouen sur Ic faite de U 
niontagne, par le col du Solonla, a eent " Nous passons par dessui 
une seconde chaine de IHimalaya La Salouen I’a defoncec, 
coupee, ouvrant un abime qu’on dcvinc a notre droite, h lra%crs 
la fortt Parfois des cclniracs decouvrent un grand \ide donl 
jamais on ne \oit le fond '* Le scnlier des rochers passe nu fond 
de cc goufirc II a 6te ctnbli par les Louise pour pou\oir alkr 
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chercher leur sel au Tibet au moment ou, en hiver, le passage 
par la raontagne est impossible D*ou son nom de route du sel 

Nous aliens etre les premiers a explorer la gorge tin jeune 
missionnaire de Bahang, le Pere Bordin demande a nous accom- 
pagner Nous acceptons avec ]Oie la compagnie de ce courageux 
montagnard originaire de la Haute Maunenne Notre caravane 
ne comprend que cinq porteurs tibeto loutse et un guide tibetam 
nomme Tchrachy Nos Chinois, Vmcent et Hoang, qui ont peur 
des Tibetams, se sonl envoles Avant le depart, Tchrachy nous 
dit “ On ne passe pas par la route des rochers quand il pleut ” 
Nous attendons deux jours a Tentree des gorges, au village de 
Kheumaton que le temps se mette au beau Enfin par un temps 
splendide nous Jaisons nos adieux a un brave missionnaire chinois 
qui nous a donne 1 hospitalite H est un peu mquiet “ Surtout, 
nous dit il, ne tuez pas de vautours ” Get animal est sacre au 
Tibet et le voyageur qui s’aviserait de I’abattre s’exposerait a de 
gros ennuis 

Nous francbissons un raidillon et brusquement I'entree des 
gorges se revele a nous Nous dominons le fleuve d’environ 800 
metres et cependant e’est a peine si nous pouvons Tapercevoir, 
tenement son cours est encaisse En face de nous, la nve droite 
est un veritable a pic couronne de sommets neigeux Le bt du 
fleuve est a environ 1700 metres d’altitude, ces sommets sont a 
6000 metres, et pourtant, a vol d’oiseau, e’est a peine si la distance 
attaint deux kilometres Proteges par leur escarpemeut contre la 
mam de 1 homme, ces versants sont encore converts de forets 
L’homme ici, n’est qu’un passant Personne n’oserait sejoumer 
dans cet abime 

He suite fa route est penibfe Nous marchons sur fe versant 
nve gauche dont la courbure convexe nous gene beaucoup Le 
sentier est si peu marque que nous le perdons souvent H faut la 
grande experience de notre guide pour le retrouver Nous fran- 
chissons avec precautions d’lmmenses eboulements, de ventables 
cascades de terre et de rochers, figees dans une immobibte provi 
soire, entre deux catastrophes Des troncs d’arbres en emergent 
comme des pommes de mats d’un navire englouti Des pans de 
roc grands comme des maisons semblent attendre le nouveau 
glissement qui les preapitera plus bas 
8 
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Nous trouvons bientot des murailles verticales qui surplorabent 
presque le fleuve de leur 400 ou 500 metres H n’y a plus de 
sentier Agrippes a des troncs d’arbres entailles d’encoches, nous 
franchissons ces obstacles Ces echelles improvisees sont gbssantes 
couvertes de mousse, vermoulues, plus qu’a demi pournes quel 
quefois Je comprends alors 1 avertissement de notre guide Jene 
puis m’empecher de penser que si Tun de nous se cassut une 
jambe il serait bien difficile de le transporter, mais je me console 
a I’ldee qu’une chute serait surement mortelle 

Nos porteurs sont admirables Avec leurs charges sur le dos ils 
ressemblent a d’enormes scarabees sur des troncs d’arbres pourns 
Leurs pieds nus, aux orteils prehensifs, epousent la forme des 
marches Nos grosses chaussures cloutees ne sont pas faites 
pour cet exercice, aussi pour eviter un accident allons nous tres 
lentement 

Nous campons le premier soir a une trentame de metres lu 
dessus du fleuve dont le grondement monte jusqu’a nous Nuit 
merveilleuse’ Nous couchons par terre, sans tente, aupres d un 
grand feu 

Le lendemam notre sentier nous amene au fond de la gorge 
Nous chemmons penibleraent dans le lit meme du fleu\e dont 
les eaux sont basses, parmi les rodiers aux formes tourmentecs 
Nous somraes dans le chanlier du geant C’est ici que le fleuie 
d’eraeraude travaille Dans quelques semaines il va s'enilcr, ses 
eaux aont jaunir et monter de sept ou huit metres On ne pourra 
plus alors passer par la route du sel et pendant tout iete, la 
Salouen conlinuera dans la solitude a scier 1 Himalaya 

Et des echelles, encore des echelles’ Dans les trois jours et derm 
que nous passons dans cette gorge, nous en comptons quaranle 
sept Quelques unes sont placees de fafon parlicuhcrement 
dangcreuse 

Ilicn entendu nous nc dislinguons nen des sommets qui domi 
nent a droite et a gauche cc gouffre si profond que la lumicre du 
jour n’y bnllc pas de tout son ccHt Dans un tcl chaos 1 homme 
cst si peu a 1 echelle du paysage qu’il nc peut jamais I’embrasscr 
cnticrcmcnt du regard Scul Ic survol en aMon lui pcrmellr# 
d a\ oir une \aie corapltlc de cc goufirc 
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Le fond de la gorge est encombre d’ane masse enorme de 
vegetaux en decomposition. A certains endroils on enfonce 
jusqu’a mi-corps dans cet humus qui degage une odeur malsaine 
de mort vegetale. Les plantes qui poussent la ont un aspect 
inquietant. Nous trouvons sur des troncs d’arbres vivants des 
plantes parasitaires a longues feuilles qui font penser a des betes 
malfaisantes. La fatigue aidant nous arrivons a ressentir de fagon 
penible I’angoissante oppression des murailles qui nous enferment. 

Apres avoir change deux fois de rive dans des biefs tranquilles, 
an moyen de pirogues creus^s dans des troncs d’arbres, nous 
arrivons le quatrieme jour en \nie d’un petit village aux toils en 
terrasses ou des indigenes etonnamment sales et hirsutes nous 
rejoivent avec stupefaction et inquietude. Nous avons franchi la 
gorge. Nous sommes a Songtha, sur le sol du Tibet, dans la 
province du Tsarong qui depend administrativement du royaume 
de Lhassa. Cependant ces gens qui n’osent pas nous refuser 
I'acces du territoire interdit ne sont pas encore des tibetains, mais 
des Loutse. Ils craignent la colere du " Chinlgo ” le chef tibetain 
qui reside a quelques jours au Nord, a Menkong. 

Nous allons nous reposer un jour a Songtha puis nous tenterons 
de continuer notre route a travers le Tsarong. Le Pfere Burdin 
repart vers Bahang. II a trouve une pirogue qui va lui permettre 
de faire une partie du trajet sur la riviere. Nous apprendrons 
beaucoup plus tard avec stupefaction, qu’il a accompli une veri- 
table performance en atteignant le soir meme le petit village de 
Kheuniaton. / 

A pied sur les pistes tibetaines 

Nous pensions trouver des chevaux ou des mulets des notre 
arrivee au Tsarong. Les Louise de Songtha sont trop miserables 
pour posseder des betes aussi couteuses. De plus ce sont des 
sedentaires dont la principale occupation est la fabrication des 
ponts de corde dont j’aurai I’occasion de reparler au cours de mon 
recit. Nous allons done etre obliges de continuer notre voyage a 
pied. 

La derniere nuit que nous passons a Songtha est hallucinante. 
Pour nous honorer, nos holes nous ont installes sur la terrasse qui 
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sert de toiture a la maison Le vent souffle et il fait un peu froid, 
mais telle est la salete de Tmteneur dc cette maison loutse que 
nous preferons souffnr un peu des intempenes Toute la journee 
une ceremonie religieuse s’est deroulee dans une maison voisme 
Les coups de gong ou de tambour ont resonne sur des rythraes 
divers tantot des coups cspaces, tantot un battement rapide qm 
allait en s’accelerant Nous allons jusqu’a la maison d’ou s’exhale 
ce bruit, monotone comme un tambour africain Une dizame de 
personnes sont reunies dans la salle commune Ces gens la sent 
repoussants de salete Comme les homraes et les femmes laissent 
pousser leurs cheveux et ne les soumetlent a la discipline d’aucune 
coiffure, il est difficile de les rcconnaitre les uns des autres Dans 
un com le chef du village est accroupi et recite des prieres la 
maiques d’une \ oix qui semble, comme lui meme, sortir d'un 
sepulcre H ne s’arrete jamais pour reprendre haleine et arrive 
presque a I’etouffement D un gestc, sans interrompre sa litanie, 
li nous fait signe de nous asseoir En face de lui un homme et 
un enfant accroupis sur le sol tiennent les cordes de deux tambours 
suspendus aux poutres du plafond Us frappent sur la peau 
sonore avec un bizarre instrument recourbe en forme de fauciUe 
Les rythmes varies obeissent a des regies que nous ne comprenons 
pas L’enfant tombe de sommeil, ses yeux restent fixes sur le 
chef au pnx d’un visible effort de volonte Quand son compagnon 
ne frappe pas, sa mam droite vient reposer sur son genou agite 
d un tremblement nen eux Une jeune femme qu’on devine pres 
que johe sous sa couche de crasse, nous apporte des tasses de bois 
plemes d’une sorte de biere chaude faite avec de Verge Nos 
voisms qui boivent aussi et sont visiblement en etat d’ebnete, 
trempent legerement leurs doigts dans leurs tasses et aspergent 
les officiants, ils jettent aussi quelques gouttes de bquide sur une 
sorte d autel situe centre le mur devant le foyer trois pierres qui 
supportent un disque en ardoise, parfaitement rond, devant lequel 
brulent quelques morceaux de bois resineux 
Dans la nuit, alors que nous nous sommes depuis longtemps 
retires sur notre terrasse, le bruit de la ceremome nous harcele 
Un peu avant le jour elle cesse brusquement et les invites se 
retirent dans un grand bruit de conversations et de nres Je me 
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penche pour les voir defiler dans la ruelle. Les flammes des 
flambeaux agitent de fagon grotesque les ombres de ces spectres 
hilares et plus qu’a demi ivres. Xes sorcieres de Macbeth devaient 
avoir cet aspect repoussant et comme eux, devaient etre entourees 
de chiens hurlant de peur. 

Des notre depart de Songtha le paysage change. Notre route 
s’eieve dans des montagnes desertes. La longue houle immobile 
des monts libetains nous apparait surmontee de pics neigeux, de 
glaces eternelles. La Salouen se fait toute petite au fond de sa 
gorge. Ce n’est plus deja le grand fleuve impetueux que nous 
avons connu. Sa pente est moins forte, ses rapides moins violents 
et elle est reduite aux proportions d’une grosse riviere. A mesure 
que nous montons dans le Nord, les pentes se dessechent, perdent 
leur vegetation, deviennent arides. Nous marchons sur un sol 
rocailleux, au milieu de debris de schistes ardoisiers. 

Le deuxi^me jour apres notre depart de Songtha, nous nous 
trouvons nez a nez avec un jeune chef tibetoin. Quoique pr^vue, 
la rencontre est desagreable. Allons nous etre refoules des nos 
premiers pas sur la terre tibetaine? C’est a peine s’il nous accorde 
un regard juste suffisant pour s’assurer que nous somines bien, les 
“ pilins ” (etrangers) dont la presence scandaleuse sur le sol du 
Tsarong lui a ete signalee et aussilot, sans descendre de cheval, il 
engage avec notre guide une conversation'animee d’ou il ressort 
que nous devons rebrousser chemin immediatement. Nous som- 
mes assez familiarises avec les extreme-orientaux pour savoir, 
comme nous le disait un eminent diplomate franjais, que “ oui ” 
ne veut jamais dire tout a fait “ oui,” mais que “ non ” par contre, 
ne veut jamais dire tout a fait “ non.” i Nous entreprenons alors 
de le convaincre, Ce n’est pas fadle: nous voudrions oblenir de 
passer par le col du Choula situe a quelques jours dans le Nord. 
Il n’y a rien a faire. Nous sentons que notre interlocuteur devient 
mena^ant. Tchrachy tres inquiet nous fait des signes mysterieux. 
Il a peut-etre son idee. Le mieux est de le laisser faire. Apres 
une hem-e de discussion il obtient I’autorisation de passer par un 
autre col appele le Dokerla. Par une mimique expressive, le chef 
qui consent a cette occasion a se tourner vers nous, nous fait cora- 
prendre que si nous depassons le point qu’il nous a fixe, ses soldats 
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nous rechercheroni et n’hesiteront pas a nous tirer dessus Notre 
surpnse est grande, car nous savons qu’en cette saison, il est tout 
a fait impossible de passer par le Dokerh Ce jeune seigneur 
veut j 1 nous lancer dans quelque aventure hasardeuse dont nous 
ne sortirons pas vivants, ou bien a I il trouve un moyen poU de 
nous faire revemr en arncre? N’lmporte, une seule chose compte 
pour nous, nous aliens pouvoir continuer notre route Sans un 
salut, sans un regard, le jeune chef pousse sa bete et disparait 
dans le sud 

Le lendemam nous atteignons Lakonra, point extreme que nous 
ne devons pas depasser, situe au confluent du torrent qui descend 
du Dokerla La vallee est ici toute droite et deserte comme une 
rue de lotissement Pas de village, il n’y a pour toutes con 
structions qu’un temple lamaique et une petite maison qui abnte 
le gardien, sa femme et sa mere Au lieu de nous dinger vers le 
col, nous nous installons dans le temple sur les conseils de noire 
guide Nous aliens y sejourner quelques jours pour y attendre 

I evenement heureux qui nous permettra de continuer notre route 

II serait fou d enfreindre deliberement les ordres du chef 

Si jusqu ici nous n’avons pas a nous louer des autontes tibe 
tames, par centre les gens du peuple sont charmants Nous ren 
controns a Lakrona une troupe de danseurs professionnels leurs 
bagages sur le dos et accorapagnes d un petit ane lourdement 
charge Leur surprise est tres grande mais se change presque 
aussitot en une sorte de joie qui se manifeste de fa5on un peu 
enfantme Us nous saluent en tirant rapidement leur langue ce 
qui est tres respectueux au Tibet 

Le Temple du Bouddha futur est place sur un promontoir qui 
dormne le fleuve C’est un bailment rectangulaire en pierre 
fianque d un “ Kheurten,’ enonne stupa boudhique soulenue et 
protegee par des charpentes et des toils II est dedie a Maitreya 
le Bouddha futur, connu au Tibet sous le nom de Thamp'^ 
[Byams pa] D apres une tradition tres repandue, le Bouddha 
futur qm doit venir sur la terre pour achever la victoire du 
bouddhisme sur les autres religions, se remcarnera dans le corps 
d un homrue d Occident, d un blanc Aussi est il represente 
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une enorme statue de stuc peinle en Wane. Au lieu d etie accroupi 
a I’indienne sur une fleur de lotus comme le sont habituellement 
les divinites lamaiques, il esl assis a I’europeenne sur un trone. 

Tout autour du temple sont accumulees en tas enormes des 
pierres qui portent gravees en belles lettres elegantes, I’inscription 
sacree “ Om mani padme houm.*’ Ces pierres ont ete apportees, 
quelques-unes de tres loin, par des pelerins. Nous sommes en 
eSet a une des stations du plus grand pelerinage du Tibet Oriental, 
celui de la montagne sacree du Khaouakarpo. Malgre la saintete 
du lieu, nous nous installons dans le temple. Nos domestiques 
font la cuisine sous le " kheurten ” au milieu des moulins a prieres, 
dont les vieux papiers risquent a ebaque instants de s’enflammer. 
Personne parmi les nombreux voyageurs qui'defilent chaque jour, 
ne s’avise de trouver sacrilege notre presence chez les dieux. En 
Asie les maisons des divinity servent d’auberges. En Chine par 
exemple, il nous arrivait tres souvent de coucher dans des pagodes. 

Nous logeons dans le vestibule du temple dans un nuage de ce 
merveilleux encens du Tibet. Nos nouveaux voisins sont char- 
mants. Quelques cadeaux ont vite fait de les apprivoiser et ils 
s’enhardissenl a venir examiner nos affaires. Ds le font d’ailleuis 
avec une discretion que pourraient leur envier les Chinois. 
LTiomme, le sacristain, s’exerce chaque jour a tirer avec un fusil 
a meche qui fait un bruit epouvautable. /Deux fois par jour sa 
jeune femme, gaie et souriante, vient s’occuper des divinites. EUe 
ouvre les deux enormes serrures du sanctuaire, et change I’eau de 
douze petits vases de cuivre qui se trouvent sur Tautel; puis elle 
apporte sur une pelle un peu de braise qu’elle verse avec de 
I’encens dans le brule-parfum. Le soir elle allume la lampe veil- 
feuse et trace au-dessus dbife un cercAj cte d;tr awe tra baton 
enflamme. Avant de se retirer elle se prosterne six fois. 

Il y a trois jours que nous sommes a Lakonra lorsque notre 
guide nous amene un groupe de Tibetains. A leur tete se trouve 
un jeune seigneur de grande allure. Son beau visage allonge et 
bruni par les intemperies est encadre d’une belle chevelure noire, 
soigneusement nattee, dont la teesse est prolongee par un cordon 
rouge tenome par un gland. A la mode tibetaine, celte tresse 
entoure la coiffe de son chapeau de feutre, fourre a I’interieur, 
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faire transporter! Malgre cela le voyage sera rude car nous 
devrons souvent descendre pour franchir des passages difficiles. 
Nous nous habituons tres vite a cette vie nomade et nous avons 
bientot I’impression que nous avons toujours vecu ainsi. 

Le matin, avant le jour, les muletiers se levent, activent les 
feux du campement et appellent les betes qui sont laissees en 
liberte pendant la nuit. Suivant I’altitude (nous coucbons quel- 
quefois a plus de 3000 metres) il fait plus ou moins froid, mais 
comme I’air est tres sec nous ne souffrons pas de coucber dehors, 
etendus sur le roc, a. moins qu’il n*y ait du vent, ce qui est assez 
frequent. Nous ne sortons de notre sac de couchage que lorsque 
le the beurre est verse tout fumant dans les tasses de bois. Pour 
faire le the beurre les Tibetains font une infusion legere avec un 
morceau detache d’lme boule de the comprime a la machine pour 
tenir moins de place. Ps versent cette iniusion dans une baratte 
en bois; ils ajoutent un morceau de beurre el une poignee de sel, 
puis ils barattent le tout energiquement de mani^re a obtenir im 
liquide onctueux dont le gout n*est pas desagreable. Je ne connais 
rien de mieux pour lutter contre le froid et centre la fatigue. Nos 
compagnons en boivent facilement cinquante ou soixante tasses 
par jour. C’est la d’ailleurs leur veritable aliment. Nous nous 
contentons d’en prendre vingt a vingt-cinq tasses, mais tr^s vite 
cela nous devient indispensable. 

Le soir nous campons en plein air. Les charges, les harnais sont 
empiles pour former ime sorte de mur bas au pied duquel nous 
couchons et qui nous abrite un peu du vent. 

Le profil de notre route est des plus accidentes. Les cols 
s’elevent presque tous a 4000 metres, alors que le fond des vallees 
depasse a peine 2000. Nous monlons et descendons sans cesse. 

Enfin nous atteignons les abords du col du Choula dont 
I’acces nous avait ete formellement interdit, sans avoir ete genes 
par les Tibetains. Oughya, notre jeune chef avec qui nous sommes 
a present lies d’amitie, ne nous a pas trompes. 

Le sentier qui mene au col s*eleve presque a la verticale par 
une serie de perils lacets. La pente est extremement prononcee. 
Nos mulcts avancent par saccades et franchissent une vingtaine 
de metres presque au galop, puis s’arretent pour souffler. Les 
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brode d’or a Texterieur. II est vetu d’une sorte de justaucorps 
gris et d’un pantalon serre qui s*cnfonce dans des bottes de drap 
ornees de petites croix rouges. Par dessus il porte une grande 
“ tchouba,” sorte de grand manteau de bure, si long que les Tibe- 
tains sont obliges de le relever a la taille en formant d’enormes 
bourrelets qui leur servent a mettre les objets qui ne les quittent 
jamais: tasse de bois, briquet, livre de prieres etc. . . . Une seule 
manche est passee au bras, I’aulre d*une longueur demesuree pend 
sur le cote. D porte fixe sur la hanche par un cordon un gros 
reliquaire d’argent appele gaou,” et sur le ventre un sabre court 
dont le fourreau est orne de pierreries. 

Malgre notre presence elonnante en ce lieu, il n’oublie pas ses 
devoirs religieux. On a ouvert toutes grandes pour lui les portes 
du sanctuaire. Avant d’y penetrer, il deroule sa longue tresse avec 
une grace qui tout en etant presque feminine n’arrive pas a etre 
effeminee; il enleve son chapeau, retire lentement son sabre et le 
pose sur les marches du temple. Puis suivi de ses homines il 
s’enfonce dans la penombre ou s*agitent, eclalrees confus4inent 
par des larapes a beurre, les dlvinites grima^antes. Lorsque le son 
de la conque marine, plein d’une infinie Iristesse, a retenti 
plusieurs fois, la ceremonie est termin^e. Nous faisons alors 
connaissance. 

Oughya, tel est son nom, est un des jeunes chefs de la province. 
Plus bienveillant, ou mieux avise que son collegue, il nous offre de 
nous prendre pour quelques jours dans sa caravane qui se dingo 
vers ce col du Choula qui nous a ete interdit et il en prend la 
responsabilite. En echange, est-il utile de le dire, nous lui faisons 
un cadeau. Tchrachy, notre guide, a bien merite de la Mission! 

Siir fes routes du Tibet 

Nos nouveaux compagnons sont impressionnants avec leu^s 
fusils, leurs sabres, leurs poignards. Us conduisent une trentaine 
de mulets charges de ” Pei-mou,” sorte de liliacee dont les bulbes 
sont tres employes dans la phannacx)pee chinoise. Le chef consent 
adegarnir deux betes qui nous serontreservees. Malheureusement 
il n’a pas de selle et nous devons nous installer tant bien que ma 
sur des bMs en bois. N’importe, nous aliens pouvoir enfin nous 
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flancs de ces vaillantes betes se dilatent a grands coups. Leur 
endurance est prodigieuse. 

Vers 3000 metres nous trouvons quelques pins et des forets de 
melezes. A mesure que nous montons les arbres se rabougrissent, 
leurs troncs deviennent noueux, contorsionnes et leurs branches 
ne portent plus qu’un maigre feuillage. A 4500 mHres il n’y a 
plus que quelques rhododendrons. Au-dessus, la vegetation 
disparait, nous sommes dans la re^on desolee des sommets. 

Nous campons ce soir la a 4C00 metres. II fait tres froid. 
Couches tout habilles dans nos sacs de couchage en duvet, re- 
couverts de toutes nos couverlures, nous grelottons. L’altitude 
aussi nous gene. Dans la nuit, sentant mon nez se geler, j’ai 
Timprudence de mettre la tete sous une couverture; aussitot je 
suis pris d’etouffements. 

A six heures le lendemain nous nous mettons en route. II nous 
reste encore 400 metres a grimper. Nous les escaladons lentement, 
en silence, attentifs a eviter le moindre effort inutile. 

L’arete de la montage esl balayee par un vent terrible. Pour 
fixer la vue magnifique que nous decouvrons du haut de nos 5000 
metres, Liotard enleve ses gants pour mieux manier son Leica. 
II doit les remettre presque aussitot tanl la douleur est vive. 

Un extraordinaire panorama de montagnes s’offre a nous. Quel- 
ques'uns des sommets que nous distinguons doivent depasser 
6000 metres. 

Sans un regard pour le paysage les Tibetains devalent rapi- 
dement la pente. Seul le chef et un de ses aides s’attardent au 
sommet pour proceder a la ceremonie rituelle du passage des cols. 
Dans un autel forme de quelques pierres plates installe a demeure 
sur Tarete, ils allument un feu. Tete nue, sa longue tresse noire 
claquant au vent, le Chef tend au-dessus de la fiamme des 
branches vertes de genevrier qu’il a fail cueillir deux jours ayant 
dans la vallee, il repand de la poudre d’encens et recite des prieres. 
Puis tirant son sabre, il le tend vers tous les points de 1 horizon 
en poussant des incantations a pleine voix. Il termine la ceremonie 
en plantant des bannieres de prieres a cote de celles laissees par les 
caravanes precedentes. 

Le lendemain nous atteignons le Mekong. Nous ne pouvons 
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songer a aller plus loin car nos rcssourccs sont epuisees. Avec un 
pcu de tristesse nous prenons la route du sud, la route de Tali. 

Pour atteindre Atuntze ou nous allons retrouver les premiers 
Chinois, nous traversons le Mekong au pont de corde de Horeli. 
Les cables de bambou sont tendus d’une rive a I’autre devant le 
petit village aux terrasses omecs de svastikas, la croix garamee 
du national socialisme qui est ici un des vieux symboles de 
rhumanite. 

Fixes a des glissieres de bois, les charges, les mulcts, glissent 
les uns apres les autres vers Fautre rive. Nous passons apres la 
caravane avec un leger serrement de occur. Cette acrobatie au- 
dessus d’un fleuve torrentueux est tou jours un pcu impressionnante. 

Maintenant nous allons voyager en pays connu. Encore 23 jours 
de caravane, deux jours de camion automobile et nous atteindrons 
Yunnanfou. Notre route est jalonnee de missions ou partout nous 
sommes accueillis par les braves pcrcs avec une cordialite inou- 
bliable. A Tsedjrong nous trouvons le Pare Gone qui a edifie dans 
ses 35 ans de sejour dans les marches tibetaines unc oeuvre 
linguistique et geographique qui fait de cc missionnaire fran^ais 
un grand 4rudit. ^ 

Enfin derniere etape avant Tali, nous trouvons a SiaoAYelsi et 
a Weisi , la Mission du Tibet des, Moines du Grand St. 
Bernard. Ces courageux missionnaires se proposent d’etablir un 
hospice sur la crete de la montagne qui separe la Salouen du 
Mekong, a 4000 metres d’altitude, pour, assurer a la region isolee 
du Loutsekiang des communications envloutes saisons. 

Nous avons acheve la reconnaissance geographique du cours 
moyen de la Salouen et d’une des ^rges les plus profondes de 
VHimalaya. Nous avons pu rapporler des itineraires appuyes sur 
des observations astronomiques, du moins en ce qui concerne les 
latitudes, car le traitement barbare infiige a nos chronomHres par 
nos divers modes de locomotion ne nous permet pas de considerer 
nos longitudes comme tres exactes. L’ethnographie n’a pas ete 
oubliee et nous avons meme ete amenes a lui donner une im- 
portance qu’elle ne devait pas comporter a Torigine, notre mission 
ayant ete organisee dans un but geographique, par le fait que nous 
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them were probably official copies, others merely private memoranda 
Some of the utterances of Chingis Khan must have been dictated witl 
the purpose of inserting them into the mam body of the Faso, other 
were probably meant as only casual remarks Moreover, the authen 
ticity of some of the existing fragments of both the Yasa and th'. 
Bihk can be doubted 

The problem of the Yasa thus seems to be hopelessly involved 
There can howe\ er, be no doubt that the Yasa as a written document 
actually existed Its original was probably m Mongol but there might 
have been also a Uigur version of it, since Uigur secretaries played 
such an important role in the chanceries of Chmgis Khan and his sons * 
The fact of the existence of the Yasa has been recorded by several 
reliable chroniclers According to Juwaini (d 1283) copies of the 
Yasa were preserved m the treasury of each of the descendants of 
Chmgis Khan * Rashid ad Dm (1247 1S18) , besides quotmg certain 
laws and regulations from the Yasa, mentions the existence of it on 
several other occasions * 

The renowned traveler Ibn Batuta (1304 ca 1S58) whose informa 
tion IS usually very precise has likewise stated that Chmgis Khan 
composed a book of laws known as al YasaK ® Maknzi (1364 1442) 
was told of a copy of the Faso available in a library m Bagdad ^ 
According to Rashid ad Dm the first khan of the (Jolden Horde, 
Batu, ordered obedience to the Foso for all his subjects under penalty 
of death ® And we find accordingly references to the “ Great Yasa 
m the charters {Yarlyk) issued by Batu’s successors in favor of the 
Russian Church ® There were also at least three references to Cbingis 
Khan's Yasa m the Statutes of the Yuan [Mongol] Dynasty of China 
(1320) 

’VLAtHMiEcOY ChnguKhan pp 116 117 
Juwainj Tankfi-t Jakan Qusha ed Miria ^uhamioad Gibh Memorial Senes 
XVI J {Lej^ea and London I 9 Ii ) pp cf JBartsolb p 41 Ot: 

tee E G Browne A Ltlerary Rt^tory of Persta vol II (Cambridge 1923) P 473 
Bahthold pp 39m 

* Bereiiv pp 401 ff 

•IbnBatuU ed. DzHifMEBT (Pans 18531858) vo) HI p 40 
’Silveslre de Sact Ckreitomatkie arabe H ( 1820 ), pp 160101 

• BcREzcr p 404 

*M D PaiseLKOY Jarfjfti (Petrograd 191C) p 98 

P Popov Jasa Cingis Ghana i oli^lenie Mongolskoj Dmaslii Zoptifn Vostoinego 
Oldeleni]a Ruaskogo Archedog ^etkogo Obietitoa vol XVII (1907) p 015* (beieaftet 
quoted as Popov) Cf also P ItATC BV E va cr Gn code des Yuan Bibliothi^^ 
rirutitut det llautts Lludea cktnoues toI 4 Pans 1937 
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TheyasawasbkewisewellknowninEgypt In additioa to Maknzi’s 
evidence we may here refer to Asyuti's (d 1505) statement that the 
Sultan Baibars attempted to make Chingis Khan’s ^alid m 
Egypt Ibn Taghnbardi (1411-1466) refers to the Egyptian Amir 
Artash who had a profound knowledge of the “ Great Yasa ” 

As to the date of the promulgation of the Yasa, both Rashid ad Dm 
and Jlaknzi refer it to the time of the Great Assembly (Kurultai/) 
summoned by Temujm after his victory o\ er the Keraits, the Naimans 
and the Merkits (1206) ** This reference seems to be acceptable It 
uas at this assembly that Temujin uas officially proclaimed emperor 
(great khan) and assumed his new name of Chingis It was likewise 
at this date that both the military and administrative foundations 
of the new Empire were laid Consequently, it nas most likely in this 
year (1206) that the codification of Chingis Khan’s Yasa and BiliL 
was set forth 

The expansion of the IMongols to Chma'^ (from 1211) and to 
Turkestan (from 1219) resulted m transformation of the local Mon- 
golian khanate into a world power It nas accompanied by a recon- 
struction of tbe whole system of administration Chinese, "Uigur and 
Persian traditions have each m turn contributed their patterns to the 
organization of Chmgis Khan’s empire For this nork Chingis Khan 
had at his disposal the best brains of Chinese and Uigur statesmenship 
It IS possible that the original version of the l’'aso was somesvhat re- 
vised at that time to adjust it to the needs of the expanded empire 
The first revision of the Yasa might have taken place at the Kurultay 
of 1218, which appro\ed the plans of the proposed campaign against 
Turkestan By 1225 the revision of the code was completed 

° / 

Tl'e have now to examine the fragments of the Yasa which are 
available It is only then that we may venture to comment on the 
scope of the code as a whole Most of the students of IMongol history 
and Mongol law have considered the fragments cited by both Rashid 

Tue’iqxtjzeh (Tiesenbauses) , SbomilL J/otcnoZou OlnotjoJiicAjja fc wlont 
Zi^oto] ordy {Si Petersburg 1884) (bewafUr qooted as TcEscxHAtsEN), p xi Cf G 
VnwADSrr, “Zololaja Orda Egjpct i Vaafilya, Semtnanum KondaKoitanvm 1 
(1927) , p 02 

TiESCNHAPSEV p XT *• IUAaA>OTSST, P 10 

** Rii&ANO’rexT, FiituiaTnenloI Pnnc»ji?M of i/smjol t«tc p 27 
“DOnasoa Huimre des Mongols I (18SO, P 415. n 2 Cf Auxce p 23 
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ad Dm and Mal^nzi the two fundamental pieces of evidence about 
the Yasa These fragments have been translated into Bussian by I N 
Berezin and retranslated from Russian into English by V A 
Riasanovskt 

With regard to Rashid ad Dm*s evidence, the attention of students 
of Mongol law has been concentrated on the third section of bis 
Jami’ut Taivankh which deals with the history of Chingis Khan’s 
reign In this section Rashid quotes a number of ordinances and 
sayings of Chingis Khan, some of which were probably fragments of 
the Yasa and others mere Bthk The selection is casual and the 
citations give no adequate notion of the full content of the Yasa 
Makrizi was more ambitious and attempted to present a full out 
hne of the Yasa He had no manuscript of it at hand, but relied 
upon the information supplied to him by a certain Abu Hashim who 
told him that he had been able to see a copy of the Yasa m the library 
of the Monstanser College at Bagdad Under these circumstances we 
cannot expected to find in Maknzi’s book authentic quotations from 
the Yasa 

In spite of Maknzi’s intention to give the reader a full record of 
the contents of the Yasa, it is obvious that he quotes only a fragment 
of it Most of the opinions of the Yasa he cites refer to criminal law 
Either the copy of the Yasa which Abu Hashim perused was but a 
fragment m itself or he paid attention to only one section of the Yasa 
although he assured Makrizi that this was the Yasa m full 

In addition to both Rashid ad Dm’s and Maknzi’s works evidence 
on the Yasa might be found m other medieval chronicles as well Both 
of the outstanding Armenian chroniclers of the thirteenth century, 
Magakia and Vardan, attempted to summarize briefly its contents^* 
The two most important sources for the study of Yasa are, in my 
opmion, the Persian Etstory of the Conqueror of the World by 
Juwaini (d 3S83)^» and the Syriac Chronography by Gregory Abul 
Faradj, commonly known as Bar Hebraeus (12S5/6 1286) The 


"Behezin p 484 

S DE Sact ChrMtoviathte arabe U 161 163 
’‘Magakia K Patkanov, Dlonjo Mongoiov tno^a Magakn (St Petersburg 1871) 
p 4 Vardan tbtii p 62 and K Patkasot, Istonja Mongolov j>o armiurtihm 


utocnikam I (St. Petersburg 1873), p 84 
’* Juwaini Tankh t-Jahan Ou^ha ed Mma Muhammad ( Gibb Memorial Series “ 
vol XVI I I^yden and London 1918) p^es 1 'V to 7© 

Bar Hebraeus Chronography was first published with Latin translation by 
P J BacKS and G G LiRSca (Leipzig I78S) See vol I, pp 440-451 There » • 
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information on the Yasa supplied by these two chroniclers has not as 
yet been adequately studied D Ohsson used Juwaini s Uistory very 
extensively in his Htsiory 0/ ihe Mongols, but did not attempt to 
present systematically the contents of that chapter in Juwaini’s work 
which deals with the Yasa He restricted himself to a few quotations 
Some of them have been recently referred to by Dr Alinge ” As to 
Bar Hebraeus’ Chronicle, D Ohsson commented contemptuously 
“ cette maigre chronique ne nous foumit que peu de faits a ajouter a 
ceux que rapportent les hislonena arabes et persans ' ** 

It was probably D Ohsson’s attitude towards Bar Hebraeus’ 
Chromde which caused later students to neglect this source On the 
other hand Juwaims chapter on the Yasa not being available m 
translation mto any European languages, its information has not, up 
to now, been sufficiently used by students of the field 
The accounts of the content of the Yasa by both Jnwaim and Bar 
Hebraeus are fundamentally identical Juwami’s statement is much 
more detailed while Bar Hebraeus has given but a summary of its 
contents Although quite brief, his summary is, however, quite ade^ 
quate and authontative Bar Hebraeus’ statements seems at first 
glance, to be a mere abridgement of Juwami’s evidence but I consider 
it more bkely that both of them depended on an earber source which 
might have been a written record of the Kaso It is probable that 
Bar Hebraeus had a fair knowledge of Uigur and consequently could 
have used the Uigur copy of the Yasa ** Being a high dignitary of 
the Jacobite Church Bar Hebraeus had opportunity to get much m 
side information on the Mongol khans through the Nestonan pnests, 
some of whom played such important roles, both at the court and in 
the chanceries of Chmgis Khan and bis immediate successors We 
have to bear m mind that in spite of the dogmatic controversies be 
tween the two groups, the Jacobite wnlers were m close intellectual 
contact with the Nestonan ones and could easily profit by information 

new edition with English translation l»7 E A W Btjdcs (London 1932) See toI I 
pp 3S4-S35 On Bar Hebraeus see W Wrigbt A Short Rtatory of Synac LtUrature 
(London 1894) pp 265 ff A Baumstabk OeaehKhie der lynschen Literatur (Bonn 
1922) pp 312 fi 

**DObsson vol I pp 893 S cf Haao-tEK rnscsTALL Geschtchte der Ooldenen 
Borde (Pesth 1840) pp 184 0 Barthold pp 866 0 
’* (linge pp 44-45 cf p 29 
*' D OhSSO'I I p XLVI 

** See Btoce s introduction to bis ed lion Bar Hebtaens Chronography "Ip axTi 

9 
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supplied by the latter It is significant that a Nestonan patriarch 
attended Gregory Abu’l Faraj’s funeral ** 

As Juwami’s chapter on the Yasa is not yet available in translation, 
it seems worthwhile to give here a brief summary of its contents 
The division into sections is my own, there being no numeration of 
articles m the Persian original The references in Arabic numerals are 
according to the pages in the “ Gibb Memorial Series ” edition of 
Juwami’s History For the sake of convenience, the sections of Bar 
Hebraeus’ account are likewise referred to (B) 

I Page 1 ^ On the forms of diplomatic correspondence, specifically 
referring to the declaration of war Cf B I 

II Same page On the freedom of worship and the khan’s benevo- 
lence towards the churches Cf B 11 

in Page ' ^ It was forbidden to use any laudatory titles with re- 
gard to both the sovereign and the noble, except khan or kaan re- 
ferring to the Mongol emperor Cf B III 

IV Pages The Hunting Statute Detailed ordinances con- 

cerning the winter chases a state institution The chase was con- 
sidered both the proper occupation of the rulers and proper training 
for the army Briefly summarized, B IV 

V Pages The Military Statute Regulations concerning re 

CTUits, formation of the army units (tens, hundreds, thousands and 
the tuman), mobilization, supplies, enforcement of discipline, etc 
Briefly summarized, B V 

VI Page The Statute of Bound Service It was forbidden to 
shift from one positition or mibtaiy unit to another without obtaining 
permission of the supreme authorities Cf B VII 

VII Same page Obligation on the part of the army to offer the 
most beautiful girls at their disposal to the Khan and the higher 
oflScers (Cf Makrizi, Fragment 21) There is no corresponding sec- 
tion m Bar Hebraeus’ chronicle It is probable that this fragment 
refers to the distribution of war booty 

’"E Gibbo*i The Dedtne and Fait of the Roman EmpiTe (New York The Modem 
Library Edition) 11 608 Budges introduction I p jucx 

* Dr V MiNORSKy, Professor of Persian in the Dniversity of London and myself 
ate preparing for publication a full Engl sli trandation of Juwami s chapter on Yasa 
to be supplied with proper commentary I am greatly mdebted to Professor MiNoKSKt 
who has been kind enough to send roe his manascnpt Russian translation of Juwami s 
chapter and thus enabled me to check my own draft translation which I had com 
pleted before receivmg his manuscnpt 
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Vm Pages The Post-sen jce Statute Cf H Vlll 

IX Page T'* • Fragment of the Taxation Statute Cf B VI 

X Page Fragment of the Inheritance Law Cf B IX 


Both Juwami and BarHebraeus make it clear that what the 
IS only a selection and abndgement of the “ Great Yasa ” Sa 
Hefaraeus "They ha\e many other laws, but in order not tc 
o^ erlong [our discourse] we ha\ e only mentioned a few from thf 
collection *’ ** 

It IS charactenslic that in both Juwami’s and Bar Hebraeus’ ac 
there are but few specific references to the ordinances bear 
cnmmal law In this respect, JMakrizi’s statement fills m the 
considerable extent Some of Juwami's statements were later 
porated mto the work of Mirkhawand (I4S3 1498) In addii 
Juwaim’s evidence, hLrkhawand used also Rashid ad Din’s “ 
lion of Histones ” as well as some other sources This sec1 


Mirkbawand’s Ratvdatu's Safa was published, with French tranj 
by Ijl>gles in volume V of the Nottees et extratts To his ! 
translatton Langles added some alleged fragments of Paso, q 
them from other sources, partly from Petis db la Crodc’ comp 
The section on "The Laws of Gengbizcany” in Petis de la 
History of Genghizcan ” ” is not a textual 'quotation from th 
but rather a summary of Chmgis Khan’s ordinances and saying 
plied from various sources, not all of which have been referrec 
the author of the book Therefore, Petis de la Croex’ comp 
has to be used with caution, it is, however, not to be disre 


Combinmg the evidence of both Juwaiui and Bar Hebraeus 
one hand and the information given bj both Rashid ad D 
Ufaknzi on ffie otfier, and' fieanng m mma’ the genenif sunrm 
the Yasa by the two Armenian historians as mentioned above, 
now to a certain degree prepared to discuss the mam hues 
content of the " Great Yasa ” as a whole 


** Vol I p. 355 (Budge s iraaslAboa) ' 

**Lamgles "NoUces de lUistoue de Djenguyz-Kban Nottce» et Exti 
ManvsenpU de la Bibltothigne Natumale V (Pans An VII 11799]) pp 192 
** F Petis de la Cboes The Hutory of Oenhtzcan the Great (London, 17 
79 88 (ongmal ediUon m French published 1710), cf H Lamb Genghu Khc 
Vork 1927), pp 201 204 
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iBotf, Tht Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (New York Tbe Modem 
litioii) , II 608/ cf Botce’s inlroduclwn, I p xxx 
Minorset, Professor of Persian in the UniTeisily of London and myself 
mg for pubbcation a full English translatum of Juwami s chapter on Yasa, 
ilied with proper commentary I am givatly mdebted to Professor MinobskT 
cen kind enough to send me his manuscript Kusstaa translation of Juwaini 8 
nd thus enabled me to check my own draft translation which I had com 
ore receimg his manuscnpt 
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Before the discovery of some new evidence on the Yasa it is hardly 
possible to establish the sequence of Chingis Khan’s ordinances in the 
original order of their incorporation in the Code. On the other hand, 
an attempt to classify the principles contained in the Yasa along the 
main trends of juridical thought of both Chingis Khan and his 
collaborators seems to be not so hopeless a task. 

In my opinion the following program might be useful for arranging 
and classifying these principles: 

I International Law 
n Public Law 

1 The Supreme Power (The Khan) 

2 The Nation 

3 The Statute o! Bound Setnce 

4 Immunity piinleges 

5 Military Statutes 

6 Huntug Statute 

7 Administration and Admuwslrabve Ordinances 

8 Taxation 
HI Cnmmal Law 
IV Private Law 

V Commerual Law 

VI Judiciary, 

VII Codification and Enforcement of Law 

The following abbreviations wiU be used in quolmg the fragments of the r«o 
B— Bar Hebraeus 
J — - Juwmm 
L — Lakgles 
M — M akrm 
Mag — Magakia 
Mu — Mirkhawand 
P — Pens DE lA Cboix. 

R— -Rashid ad Dm 

In quotations from M and R the numeialion of artides is according to Riasakovsst, 
in quotations from Mirkhawand the reference to articles is according to LAKOLbs 


I. International La-^ 

^Both Juwaini (J I) and Bar Hebraeus (B I) have recorded Chingis 
Khan’s instructions concerning the forms of diplomatic correspondence 
particularly with regard to the declaration of war. 

'When (the Mongols) have need to write any letter to rebels, and 
they must send an envoy, let them not threaten with the great size 
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of their army and their numbers, but let them say only, If ye •will 
submit yourselves obediently ye shall find good treatment and rest, 
but if ye resist — as for us what do we know? [But] the everlasting 
God knoweth what will happen to you ” {B I, cf J I and Mir V) 

Prom this precept of the Y<isa it is apparent that Chmgis Khan, m 
his international relations, considered himself both protected and 
guided by Divine Providence Bar Hebraeus comments characteristi 
cally “ and in such behaviour as this the Mongol s confidence in the 
Lord showeth itself And by that they have conquered and will 
conquer ’ 

"We have to bear in mind that while Chingis Khan did not belong 
to any of the estabhshed churches (cf J II) he apparently had deep 
rehgious feeling He was always eager to consult the sages of different 
religions on various matters of life and statesmanship Such men as 
the Taoist monk Ch‘ang ch'un were able to impress him most deeply 
It was the idea of fulfiUing his divme mission which used to support 
Chingis Khan in all hts major undertakings and would give him con 
fidence m dealing with his enemies Being guided by the feelmg of 
his mission, Chingis Khan was ready to claim universal recognition 
of his authority by rulers and nations all over “ the climates ” of the 
world It IS noteworthy that potential enemies are but “ rebels ’* from 
his point of view (B I) \ 

The proper form of declaration of war with the promise to spare the 
enemy population m case of voluntary submission (cf also Vardan’s 

**‘That the diplomatic correspondence of the Mongol khans actually conformed to 
the rules established by the Fosa can be seen from the letters of the Mongol khans 
and their lieutenaoU addressed to the Western rulers Cf Abel Bemusat Memoires 
SUT les relations politiques des prmces chreliens et particulierement des roia de France 
avec les Empereura Mongols Memotret de IJnsUtut Royal de France VI VII (1822 
1824) See espeaally Bachu Noyans letter to the Pope (ca 1248) Et si tu prae 
ceptum Dei stabile et lUius qui faciem totius terrae continet non audiens Ulud nor 
neeeimus Deue tat (VII pp 4‘’l-422) (Ilal cs are mine ) See also E G Bhowne 
A Literary Htttory of Perm Vol III (1928) p 10 W Korwicz En marge des 
lettres des il khans de Perse Collectanea OrunUdta No 4 (Liv6w 1033) td Quel 
ques mots encore sur lea lettres des >1 khans de Perse Collectanea Ortentalia No 10 
(Wllno 1936) td Les Mongols promoteurs de I idee de pauc umverselle au debut 
du Xin* siecle Lo Pologne au VII* Congret International des SaencM Htstonques 
(VarsoTie 1933) 

** On 011*111 Ch ang-ch un s meetmg with Chingis Khan (1222) see PAiiAWJ 

PnteSestvie Ba Zapad hlonacha Can Cunja Trudy denov Rosst]skcij Duckovnoj 
Misstt V Pehne IV (1866), pp 319 ff E Bbctbchveibeh Mediaeval Researches I 
(1910), pp 85 ff [Cf A Walet Travels of an Alchemist London 1931] 
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evidence on this point) was the first precept in the international law 
of the Yasa 

Another important principle of Mongol international law must ha\ e 
been the inviolability of ambassadors It was to avenge the murder 
of his ambassadors that Chingis Khan started a campaign against 
the Khorezm shah Mohammed in 1219 And it was by murdering 
the Mongol envoys that the Russian pnnces brought down the Mongol 
wrath upon their heads m 1223 ** There is, however, no explicit state- 
ment concerning this principle m the ousting fragments of the Yasa 
The high status of ambassadors is emphasized by extending to them 
the facilities of the imperial post service {B VIII, cf J VIII) 

II Public Law 

1 The Supreme Power, The Khan 

The Supreme Power is concentrated m the person of the khan and 
the title of khan is the supreme attribute of his power The Mongols 
“ shall not give to their kings and nobles many laudatory names or 
titles hke the other nations And to [the name of] him that sitteth 
upon the throne of the kingdom they shall add only one name, vtz 
khan or kan ’ (B III, Kaan cf J HI) 

The underlying motive of this precept seems to have been two 
fold First, to keep intact the dignity of the Mongol imperial title 
above that of other rulers, second to prevent the growth of feudal 
aristocracy by denying the legahzation of their titles 

2 The Nation 

Politically speaking it was the Mongols only who constituted the 
nation according to the law of the Mongol Empire, and it was only 
m the brief period of interregnum that the nation could ascertain its 
authority by electing the new khan This khan had however, to be 
long to the ruling house that is, to be a descendant of Chingis Khan 
After the death of the khan, members of his family, superior officers 
of the army and the tribal and clan elders used to meet together, and 

" VLMjnnncoT Chingis Khan p 1*4 

*’G Vernadskt ■\\ere tLe Mongo! Envoys of 1283 Christians? Semtnanum 
Kimdakovtanum in (1D“S) pp 145 ff 

” Both Plano Carpini and Rubruquis used the khan s post service Cf Plano Carpini 
ed Beazlet (London Hakluyt Society 1903) pp 43 ff Rubruquis ed Beazlet 
pp 173 ff 
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their assembly, the htrvHaj/, used to take care of the elections of the 
new khan. It is the most wise and able among the princes of Chingis 
Khan’s blootl who was to be scleclc<l. He was then formally inducted. 
No one should proclaim himself khan without being duly elected (cf. 
LIII).** 

There is ample information on these electoral assemblies in the 
works of Juwaini, Rashid ad-Din. Bar Hebraeus, Plano CarpinI, and 
some other sources. An essential trait of these assemblies was the 
reading of the appropriate sections of the Great Ynsa.” ** With the 
election of the new khan, the political role of the nation used to come 
to a close. The great assemblies, or kundtay, which were held from 
time to time on other occasions were little more than the gatherings of 
the khan’s assistants to receive orders from the khan with regard to 
a proposed campaign or some other business. 1 

The concept of the nation os represented in the kuniUay was per- 
meated by tribal and clan notions. It is because of their close nninily 
to the khan’s clan that Mongol tribes and clans were considered and 
considered themselves invested by authority in'mntters of the election 
of the new khan. Later on, following the expansion of the Mongol 
Empire, other nomadic peoples, cspecmily the Turks, were to a certain 
extent afTiliatcd with the ruling nation. 

The social organization of ;^^ongol and Turkish tribes being based 
upon clan customs, its inner ways and habits were regulated by cus- 
tomarj’ law.** Such law could hardly be interfered with by the khan, 
and we find little mention of this subject in the existing fragments of 
the Tasa. These mailers were probably considered as being outside 
its scope. i 

3. The Statute of Bound Service. ' 

Chingis Khan’s empire was built upon-thc principle of universal 
obligatory sendee. Everybody had his specific position in the service 
to which he was bound and which he could not desert. This principle 
was later on incorporated into the practice of the Tsardom of Jtoscow 

**LanclL<i has quoted lULi (Action from the Jah&n NximS by the noted Turkish 
"polyhtslor” Ilaji Khalifa (d. 1057). On hini see F. BABWoni, Die OachiehU- 
tekreibtT der Osmanen (Leipzig, 10i7), pp. 105 H. 

’•Juwaini, p. lA. , 

** On the customary law of the Mongol tribes aec Vi.*DlMincov and Hiabanovskt; 
cf. also N. N. Kozmin, K voproiu o tureclo^ongoUkom jeodalizme (Moscow-Irkulsk, 
1034): A. E. IItosov, "Kazak Social Slnicture,” Yale Vnivemly Publlcal'xms in 
Anthropology, No. 20 (New Haven, 1038). 
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granted partly from religious motives (as with regard to the Church 
mstitutions) and partly from considerations of the practical value of 
those exempted (as with regard to physicians, technicians, artisans, 
etc ) All these groups were granted immunity because of the fact 
that specific types of services were expected from them which could 
not be adjusted to common types of service such as the military 
A somewhat vague general statement concerning immunity of the 
groups mentioned has been inserted by Bar Hebraeus into his outline 
of the Yasa, “Let [the Mongols] magnify and pay honour to the 
modest, and the pure, and the righteous, and to the scribes, and wise 
men to whatsoever people they may belong ” (B II) 

Juwaini states that Chmgis Khan “ respected, loved and honored 
the learned men and monks of every denommation considenng them 
as intercessors before God ” (J II) We may compare this with one 
of the Maknzi’s fragments “ He (Chingis Khan] orders that all re 
ligions shall be respected and that no preference shall be shown to any 
of them All this he orders as a means to be agreeable to God ” (M 
11) According to Vardan, Chmgis Khan “ orders to free from 
taxes and respect temples consecrated to God cs well as his servants *’ 
(cf M 10 and P H) 

The practical application of this law can be best illustrated by the 
yarlyk (charters) granted by the kbans of the Golden Horde to the 
Russian Church Such charters guaranteed the Russian clergy agamst 
both conscription to the army and taxation They were renewed at 
each change on the khan’s throne What is important for our argu 
ment, some of these charters contained direct reference to the “ Great 
Yasa ” as the authority for issuing the Yarlyk 
In addition to the clergy, charters of immunity used to be granted 
to physicians and jurists (M 10) Technicians and artisans were ap 
patently also excused from the general conscription and subject to 
special work instead 

5 Military Statutes 

It is natural that due to the circumstances attending the formation 
of Chingjs Khan’s empire the army and army administration played 
a very prominent role m his legislation The army administration was 
the backbone of the admmistration at large 

*■ See V V Ghigohjev 0 doaiovemosU CAonjfacA JarlyKav (Moscow 1842) , M D 
Phiselkot, Ckan3ki« Ja-dyki (Petrogrsd 1916) 

** C( Bebezct pp 464 ff 
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(I6th to 17th centuries), which, m a sense, nught be considered an 
offspring of the Mongol Empire Such a system has been adequately 
called Krepostnoj Ustau ( ‘ serf system ”) by some Russian scholars 

The rule, as applied chiefly to military service, was recorded by both 
Juwaini and Bar Hebraeus “ No man of any thousand, or hundred, 
or ten m which he hath been counted shall depart to another place, 
if he doth so he shall be killed and also the head who received him ” 
(BVni, cf JVI) 

In the compilation of Pirns de la Croix we find a more general 
statement on the same subject “To bamsh idleness out of his 
dominions, he [Chmgis Khan] obliged all his subjects to serve the 
pubhck in some kind or other Those who went not to the wars, were 
obliged at certam seasons of the year to work so many days on the 
pubhck structures, or do some pubhck work for the State, and one 
day in every week employ themselves in the service of the Emperor 
m particular ” (P XIV, cf M 20) 

Both Rashid ad Dm and Makrizi have likewise preserved some of 
Chingis’ sayings and ordinances bearing on the universal service duties 
and the mamtenance of strict disciphne (cf B 814, 6, 8, M 24) 

Any officer, even of highest rank, must accept without recalcitration, 
any punishment admmistred to him by the special messenger of the 
khan (even if the messenger is of the lower rank) , mcluding death 
sentence (J V, cf M 2S) 

Women were also liable to state service to replace the men of the 
household in case the latter defaulted (3 V, cf M 19) 

The principle of universal bound service was combined with an 
other— that of equality m service Strict discipline was enforced in 
all branches of the state service, but an equal amount of team work 
was required from all servitors and any excessive demands were 
ehmmated (cf R 17) Equality m work requires equality m food The 
Yasa forbade eating m the presence of another without sharing one’s 
meal with him In «ich a couunna meal one should not eat more than 
one’s comrades (M 12, cf M IS) 

4. Immunity 

Certain institutions, as well as the groups of population connected 
with them, were exempt from the Bound Service Statute as well as 
from taxation The immunity of such groups and institutions was 

"K I Zajcev Ltkcit j)o admtntstTaUtmomu praw II (Prague 1023), pp 154 
(bcctograph edition) 
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granted partly from religious motives (as with regard to the Church 
mslitutions) and partly from considerations of the practical value of 
those exempted (as with regard to physicians, technicians, artisans, 
etc ) All these groups were granted immunity because of the fact 
that specific types of services were expected from them which could 
not be adjusted to common types of service such as the military 
A somewhat vague general statement concerning immumty of the 
groups mentioned has been inserted by Bar Hebraeus mto his outline 
of the Yasa “Let [the Mongols] magnify and pay honour to the 
modest, and the pure, and the righteous, and to the scribes, and wise 
men to whatsoever people they may belong “ (B II) 

Juwaini states that Chmgis Khan “ respected, lo\ ed and honored 
the learned men and monks of every denommation considering them 
as intercessors before God ” (J II) We may compare this with one 
of the Makrizi’s fragments “He [Cbmgis Khan] orders that all re- 
bgions shall be respected and that no preference shall be shown to any 
of them All this he orders as a means to be agreeable to God “ (M 
11) According to Vardan, Chmgis Khan “ orders to free from 
taxes and respect temples consecrated to God as well as his servants *' 
(cf M 10 and P II) 

The practical application of this law can be best illustrated by the 
yarlyk (charters) granted by the khans of the Golden Horde to the 
Russian Church Such charters guaranteed the Russian clergy against 
both conscription to the army and taxation They were renewed at 
each change on the khan’s throne What is important for our argu 
ment, some of these charters contained direct reference to the " Great 
Yasa ” as the authority for issumg the Yarlyk 
In addition to the clergy, charters of immunity used to be granted 
to physicians and jurists (M 10) Technicians and artisans were ap 
parently also excused from the genera! conscription and subject to 
specis} uwJt instead *® 

5 Military Statutes 

It IS natural that due to the circumstances attending the formation 
of Chmgis Khan’s empire the army and army administration played 
a very prominent role in his legislation The army admimstration was 
the backbone of the administration at large 

*’SmV V Gricobjev 0 doatovemott%Chajaktch3ailyfiov (Moscow 1842), M D 
Phiselkot Ckanahe Jarlyki (Pelrograd 1916) 

** Ct Bebezin pp 464 fi 
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The Military Statute which constituted one of the most important 
parts of the “ Great Yasa,” has been more fully recorded by Juwami 
than by any of the other authors (J V) . 

Commenting highly on the fighting qualities of the Mongol army, 
Juwaini ascribes it partly to the fact that Mongol soldiers were kept 
both before and during a campaign on limited rations and under con- 
stant labor Because of this they used to rush on the enemy as hungry 
lions or hungry hunting dogs on their prey (J, page , cf Mir VII) 

According to Juwami the mam features of Chingis Khan’s Military 
Statute were the following 

(a) Universal military training to consist in fighting with swords, 
drawing the bow and throwing javelins (page t'l') 

(b) Uniform organisation of the whole army in units of ten, one 
hundred, one thousand and ten thousand (turnon) men respectively 
(page ’*1“, cf B V, R 3, P VI) The captain of each detachment was 
responsible for the efficiency of his men (cf R 1 3) 

(c) The men to report on mobilization day fully equipped with arms 
and tools as required in the Statute There is a penalty and fine for 
every deficiency In case a man defaults, his wife (or another woman 
of his household) is to replace him (page cf Mir VII- VIII) 
Before settmg forth for the campaign the Khan has personally to m- 
spect the array and to punish the officers of the unit where there has 
been a deficiency (M 18) 

(d) Strict enforcement of military disciphne A high rank officer 
IS bound to execute without slightest reservation any order sent to 
him by the khan through a low rank messenger be it his oivn death 
sentence (page fr, cf Mir XI, M 23) 

(e) Equal distribution of team work (page 1'1“) 

(f) Absolute prohibition to shift from one unit to another (this 
ordinance has been dealt with already under the heading of Bound 
Service Statute, see above, subsection HI, 3) 

It IS probable that the Yasa contained exact rules concerning the 
distribution of war booty, but I have found no comprehensive treat 
ment of this matter m the existing fragments except m Petis de la 
Croex’ compilation It was forbidden on pam of death, to pillage 
the enemy before the general had granted leave But it was likewise 
ordained that the meanest soldier should have the same advantage 
as the officer and remain master of the booty he should be found 
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possest of, on condition he paid to the Can’s receiver the duties or 
share specified by the Law ’* (P VIU; cf. L XIX; M 6) 

Juwaini’s statement that the army had to present the most beautiful 
girls to the khan and the highest officers (J VII) might refer to the 
distribution of war booty as well. 

6. The Hunting Statutes. 

“ ^hen [the Mongols] are unoccupied after a war with enemies, they 
shall devote themselves to the chase. And they shall teach their sons 
how to hunt wild animals, so that they may be trained in fightings 
with them, and may acquire strength, and the power to endure fatigue, 
and be able to meet their enemies as they meet the wild and savage 
beasts in combat, and may not spare [themselves] ” (BIV). 

It is again Juwaini who has preserved a more detailed account of 
the statute of the chase (JIV, pages Juwaini’s evidence, 

somewhat abridged, has been incorporated by Mirkhawand into his 
work (INIir.XV). 

The chase was considered by Chingis Khan the best school for 
military training. The great winter chase occupied a paramount place 
in Mongol life. It was an important economic,' social and state insti- 
tution. A big chase required the attendance ‘bf a whole army corps 
(to drive and encircle herds of wild animals, /such as beasts of prey, 
wild asses, antilopes, etc.) . It thus played ' the part that army 
manoeuvres play at the present lime. 

The Yasa, judging by Juwaini’s statement, established comprehen- 
sive rules as to the formation of the gigantic circle for the battue. 
Men were to be posted in military formation in two wings (" hands ”) 
which eventually had to come to a juncture. The circle was to con- 
verge gradually, the whole campaign requiring from one to three 
months until the game was driven in to the fixed spot of the inner circle. 

Any negligence or break in discipline on the part of any of the 
officers and men was subject to severe punishment. "When the game 
had been driven into the inner circle, the khan initiated the shooting, 
followed by his lieutenants; after the grandees, the rank and file were 
to have their turn. The game was not to be annihilated completely; 
some had to be freed for the purpose of propagation. 

According to Lancles, Pkis’ aothontjr in this case is Fadlallaii, that is Rashid 
ad-Dm (cf. Petis be ut Caonc, p 443). On the distnbution of war booty among the 
Mongob see Berezin, pp 446^47. 
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7. Internal Administration Administrative Ordinances, 

The maintenance of peace and order is the general objective of the 
internal administration according to the spirit of the Fasa 

^ “ As soon as the Slongol tribes submitted themselves to Chingis 
Khan he was displeased bj certain habits of theirs sack is theft and 
adultery and rcsoUed to abrogotc them in order to adorn Ins states 
\Mth order and justice The cities and the highwoys became free and 
open to merchants of all kinds JIc wanted to provide them with so 
much safety and case that they would be able to carry gold on their 
heads all o^c^ lus dominions without any danger (of being robbed) 
in the same way ns people were accustomed to cany plain vases ” 
(Mir V) 

In conformity with this objective the organization of post horse 
stations (yam) along the imperial highways became one of the major 
tasks of the government (Juwaint VIZI, cf B VIU, M 25) One yam 
was to be furnished by every two iuman Each yam had to be pro 
Mded NMth horses fodder, and food and drink for the travelers A 
yearly inspection of each yam was prescribed The service was free 
for the use of ambassadors and the khan’s messengers (B VIII), but 
excessive demands on the part of the travelers were forbidden ** 

In addition to such regular items of internal administration as post 
service and taxation (the latter will be dealt with m the next sub 
section), administrative ordinances were issued with regard to some 
specific minor points Some of these were incorporated into the Feso 
and probably a part of them were preserved m the existing fragments 

Three items may be mentioned here 

(a) Ordinance prescribing that all under penalty of death return a 
runaway slave to the lawful owner (M7) 

(b) Ordinances prescribing to observe certain rules for slaughtering 
smsasJs JS serordBiicr wjti JJhngnl customs (M 8, cf P XI XU) 

(c) Ordinances prescribing certain rules about entering into the 
water and washing clothes in the water, or even m some cases for 
bidding it (M 14 IS) The motives must have been partly ritualistic — 
not to offend the Supreme Being by polluting the punty of an im 
portant element (cf M 4) On the other hand their original motive 

“ Cf below subsect on 8 concerning the taxation statute 

** See Popov p 0152 As to the merchanta txavelmg on private business the khan 
Mangu ruled that they must travel on thop own horses (BERE 2 m p 461) 
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was probably a realistic, or scientific one, out of consideration of the 
danger of touching water during a thunderstorm 
It is apparent that the original ordinance, as formulated by Petis 
DE LA Croix, forbade bathmg and washing one’s clothes m running 
waters not at large but “ durmg the time it thundered " only (P XX) 
Petis comments thus “ Thunder, m ancient Mongohstan and the 
adjacent countries, was so dreaded by the Mongols, because it did 
often mischief, that so soon as ever they heard it begin they all threw 
themselves desperately into rivers and lakes, and were often drowned 
Temugin, finding this extraordmary fear caused him to lose many of 
his best soldiers, even when he had most need of them, strictly for- 
bad, under a severe penalty, any persons to bathe or wash themselves 
upon any pretext whatever, nay they were not permitted to wash their 
clothes m running waters durmg the time it thundered ” 

8 Financial Administration and Taxation 
Due to the prevalence of natural economy among the Mongols and 
the Turks, the problems of financial administration of the original 
Mongol state were not very comphcated Both the ofBcers and the 
men in the army had to provide themselves with horses, arms and 
some amount of food rations During a campaign the Mongol army 
fed itself on the enemy food and forage supphes and booty 
With the expansion of the empire, however, the upkeep of both the 
khan’s household and the admimstration required the establishment 
of a more regular system of taxation It is probable that the " Great 
Yasa ” contained an elaborate statute on taxation, but only a brief 
summary of it is given by Juwaini “After the countries and the 
population had been subjected to the domination [of the Mongols] a 
census was made, (ifm) quotas according to groups of ten hundred 
and thousand were fixed for the recruiting of the army Post service 
taxes and duties, and levy of cattle and the forage, not mentiomng 
taxes m money, and in addition the kohpiT ** were imposed ’’ (J IX) 
To the quotas listed above that of tuman must be added since it is 
mentioned m the post service statute (J VIII) It is characteristic 
that the network of taxation units corresponded to the system of 
military units The orgamsation of taxation units in Russia after the 
Mongol conquest followed similar Imes ** 

** On the kobjUT see Berezin pp 466 and 473, M LeviCKJ “ Les inscnptions 
mongoles inedites CtMeetanta Onentalia No 12 OVilno 1037), p 33 
** South Russia was divided into tuman for purposes of taxation See N Mol£a 
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To Juwami’s evidence, Bar Hebraeus’ statement might be added 
“ The whole nation of the Mongols shall help their kings every year 
^Ylth [gifts from] their flocks and herds, and their treasures, and their 
horses, and their sheep and their milk, and even woolen apparel ” 
(BVI) 

Thus, the taxes established were apparently both in kind and in 
money In addition to the taxation, the population was also subject 
to compulsory labor “ He orders the troops on their return from the 
campaign to do some work for the sultan ' (M 20) 

An important source of revenue was the prospective war booty, 
■which especially during the first period of expansion of the empire, 
must have constituted an almost regular item of the national income 
of the Mongols 

III. Cnminal Law 

It IS Maknzi’s version of the Vasa which constitutes the bulk of 
evidence with regard to its crimmal law To this some scattered frag 
ments from other sources have to be added 
The criminal law of the Vasa has as its mam objectives the keeping 
of peace and order in the state and society Magakia’s statement 
might be considered to express best the general spirit of the I'oso in 
this respect According to Magakia it prescribed “ to love each other, 
, not to commit adultery, not to steal, not to bear false witness, not to 
be a traitor, to keep the old and the poor m esteem For any offense 
there shall be a penalty of death ” (Magakia, cf Vardan [see note 18]) 
Thus, while the final goal seems to have been humanitarian m a 
broad sense, the law was to be enforced with ruthless seventy 
It would be outside the scope of the present article to study the 
criminal law of the Fasa in detail Useful comment on it will be found 
m Kiasanovsky’s Mongolian Law ** We will hmit ourselves here by 
classifying in a general way the types of both cnme and punishment 
respectively, as recognized and estabhshed by the Yasa This will 
suffice for obtaining some idea of the general tendencies of its criminal 
law 

1. Classification of types of cnme. 

The Yasa recognizes as cnme subject to punishment the following 
groups of offenses (a) offenses against religion, morals and estabhshed 

UOVSKU Oierk Kvetitj o PodoUkoj xende do liSi goda (Bev 1885), pp 166 ff Cf 
G VniSiDSKT Zvenjo fliMstoj KuIImtk, I (Bedia 1937) pp 153-159 

** Riasanovset pp 10 ff Cf Alckx pp 48-43 
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customs, (b) offenses against the khan and state, (c) offenses against 
the life and interests of private persons 

(a) Offenses against religion, morals and established customs 
These are Interference with the freedom of any of the religious 

denominations (Mil, cf Vardan and Mag ) Intentional lies (proba- 
bly m court or official reports) (M 3) Ilituahstic offenses polluting 
water and ashes (M 4) , slaughlenng animals contrary to established 
custom (Ms) Adultery (M 1, cf PXVHI) Sodomy (M2) 

(b) Offenses against the khan and state 

Violation of the Bound Service Statute (J VIII, B VII) , especially 
by higher officers with regard to the khan, (M23 and 24) might be 
considered the mam type of offense m this group 

To this item belongs, in addition to the offenses just mentioned, the 
one referred to m the compilation of Petis de la Cnoix turning of 
a free man of the Mongol nation into one’s domestic servant (P XVI) 
This offense at first glance might seem to belong to the next section 
(offenses against the interests of private persons) However, the real 
motive of this rulmg was the desire to keep intact the body of those 
fit for military service (P XVI) Thus, its real intention was to pre- 
vent any one from escaping service to the khan and state Further 
offenses of this group are Abuse of official authority by civil and 
military officers, especially such as governors of provinces (PXXII, 
cf M 23) Breaking of military disciphne (J TV and V, cf Mir XI, 
XV, M 9) Violation of the Vasa (R 23) 

(c) Offenses against the life and and interest of pnvate persons 
There is only one fragment of the Yasa which deals with murder, 

and it refers to the murder of Musbms and Chinese only (hLr 
XXXni) All other cases of offenses against private persons as 
registered in the existing fragments of the Yasa refer to infringement 
on private property The main items of this group are the foUovfing 
Interference with another’s slave or captive (M 6 and 7, cf P XVI) 
Horse and cattle stealing (P XV, cf Ibn-Batuta’s statement) 
Fraudulent bankruptcy (M 5) 

2 Classification of types of punishment 

The obvious mam objective of punishment as understood by the 

** Ibn Batula ed Defremeht IT p SC4 Batula does not state explicitly that 
ihia law was a section o{ the ‘ Great Yasa ’ but he seems to infer it Cf Riasanovskt, 
p 15 

See below subsection V on commermal law 
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Yasa IS physical annihilation of the offender Therefore, punishment 
by death plays an important role throughout the code 

As subsidiary objectives the Yasa knows the temporary elimination 
of the offender by imprisonment, deportation or demotion, and his 
intimidation either by mflictmg pam or imposing a fine 

It IS necessary to bear in mind that not only the offender himself 
IS liable to pimishment but m some cases bis wife and children are 
likewise held responsible (R 6) 

(a) Punishment by death is prescribed for almost all types of 
crime It is imposed for most of the offenses against religion, morals 
or established customs (M 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, Mag ) , for most of the offenses 
against the khan and state (M 0, 24, Mir 27) , and for some offenses 
agamsl property, for a third bankruptcy {M 5) , for horse stealmg 
when the thief is unable to pay the fine (Ibn Batuta) 

(b) Pumshment by imprisonment and deportation is imposed for 
violation of the Yasa by members of the khan’s clan (R 23) Each 
captain of a military unit is subject to the punishment of demotion if 
he IS unable to handle hts office (R 6) 

(c) Soldiers and hunters are subject to punishment by mflictmg 
pain for minor offenses agamst military disciplme (J IV and V, hlir 
XV) 

(d) In case of a murder the offender is liable to a fine This, accord- 
ing to Mirkhawand (XXXIII) amounted to 40 gold balysh for mur- 
dering a Muslim The murderer of a Chmese had to deliver a donkey 
(with the probable alternative of paymg the price of it m cash) 

For horse-stealmg, both retaliation and fine m kind was imposed 
on the offender The alternative was death (Ibn Batuta) 

IV. Private Law 

The evidence on the private law of the Yasa is very meager This 
probably is to be explamed not only by the incompleteness of the 
existing fragments but also by the fact that such matters were regu- 
lated by customary tribal law and the Yasa did not mterfere with 
it much 

(a) Family law 

P£tis de la Croix mentions m his compilation that Chmgis Khan 
issued a law concerning mamages and ordained “ that the man should 

** Cl also PopoT p 0152 
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buy his wife, and that he should not marry with any maid whom he 
was a km m the first or second degree, but m all other degrees it was 
permitted Polygamy was permitted, and the free use of their 
women slaves ” (P XVII) 

Riasanovskt quotes an alleged fragment of the Yasa according to 
which after the death of the head of a family the fate of his wives is 
at the discretion of the son, except this son's own mother The son 
can marry his father's widows (except his own mother) himself or 
marry them outside (Riasanovskt’s Fragment 35) ** 

P^rrs DE LA Croix states that “The management of the man’s 
fortune, amongst the Tartars, belongs to the women They buy and 
sell as they think fit The husbands wholly employ themselves with 
hunting and war and trouble themselves with nothmg else ” (P XVH) 
Rashid ad Din’s Fragment 14 must be compared with P£tis' state 
ment as above According to Rashid, Chmgis Khan made the wife 
responsible for keeping the man’s house in order 
P£tis has also a section concerning the legal status of the children 
“ The children who are born of the slaves are legitimate as well as 
those bom of the wives, but the wives’ childen, and especially those 
bom of the first wife, are the most respected by the father, who first 
advances them ” (P XVTI, cf Riasanovskt’s Fragment 34) 

(b) Inheritance 

In the matters of inheritance the Yasa seems to have merely con 
firmed the requirements of customary law After the death of the 
head of the family his estate had to be so divided among his sons that 
the eldest son’s respective share was greater than the other sons’ It 
was the youngest son who had to receive his father’s homestead (m 
the case of nomads, yurt, that is tent with all appurtenances including 
flocks and herds) 

The semonty of sons was established by the rank of their respective 
mothers m their father’s household As has been mentioned m the 
section on family status, children bom by concubines (slaves) are 
considered legitimate and receive their share, subject, however, to 
their father’s will (Riasanovskt’s Fragment 34) It seems that in 
this qualification we have evidence for the ascendancy of the pnnciple 
of the legacy by will as opposed to the principle of the division of the 
dead man’s estate accordmg to the principles of customary law 

The khan was not to interfere m matters of inheritance among his 

“ Rusanotbkt p is 
10 
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subjects, even m the case of a legacy without living heirs “ From the 
man who is dead and hath no heir, nothing shall be taken for the king, 
but his possessions shall be given to the man who mmistred unto him ” 
(BlX.cf JX,Mir XIV). 

V. Ccmuneicial Law 

It IS known that Chmgis Khan attributed great importance to com- 
merce Keeping commercial highways safe for international trade was 
one of the mam objectives of his policy Due to this tendency it is 
natural to surmise that the Foso must have contained some kmd of 
Merchants' Statute However, there is only one section on commercial 
law m the fragments of the Yasa available to us This is Maknzi’s 
Fragment 5 concerning bankruptcy “Whoever will take goods [on 
credit] and go bankrupt, then will take goods again and go bankrupt 
once more, then will take goods aod go bankrupt again, shall be 
sentenced to death after his third bankruptcy ” 

VI Judiciary, Legal Procedure 

The matters of judiciary and of the organization of the courts was 
apparently left by Chingis Khan to the discretion of clan elders, re- 
bgious bodies, trade corporations, municipal communities (where such 
were existent) and local governors 

The trial of the members of the khan’s clan was referred to the 
Supreme Court of this clan, formed by the clan elders (R 83) If a mem 
her of the clan broke the laws of the Yaaa, he had to be admonished by 
the clan elders twice If he broke them for a third time he had to be 
deported to a distant locality If he would not repent after that, he 
had to be put m jail, until he did repent If he would not repent e\ en 
then, an assembly of the clan was to be summoned to decide his fate 
As to general legal procedure, there is one fragment of the Vasa 
(R 7) which requires three witnesses to make a statement valid This 
probably was intended for cases where the defendant could not 
corroborate charges by formal documents 

VII Fixation of the Code Subsidiary legislation 
It was Chmgis Khan’s intention that the code of laws approved by 
him was to be immutable He enjomed on his successors the duty of 
keeping the code intact lest the state break up and collapse (R 3, cf 
R 12) Hvs son Jaghatay was appomted guardian of the Yasa (M 26 ) 
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After Chtngis Khan’s death it was Jaghataj who inducted Ugiday 
to the khan’s throne m accordance with Chmgis Khan’s will 
Each new khan whether ruling o\cr the empire as a whole or o\cr 
his own appanage had to begin his reign bj confinning the \ahditj of 
the I'ara ®* According to Ibn Batiita the descendants of Chingis Khan 
had to assemble once a jear together with the higher officers of each 
realm to ascertain that no pnnee of Chmgis Khan’s blood had \ lolated 
the ycro dunng the term expired Any pnnee who was found guiU> 
had to be deposed ** '* Whoe\ er a lolatcs the Vasa shall lose his head ” 
was the charactenstic order of Batu, khan of the Golden Horde ®* 
The a alidilj of the }'asa did not exclude supplementary legislation by 
Chmgis Khan’s successors But such legislation was not to contradict 
the pnnciplcs of Chmgis Khan’s Vasa and had chieflj local significance 

The case of the Golden Horde might be taken for illustrating the 
correlation between Chingia Klian’s Vasa and the ordinances of hts 
successors The khans of the Golden Horde issued a considerable 
number of charters and ordinances with regard to the administration 
of their khanate These were known as yarlyK, and as we liaNc seen 
from the example of the yarlyK granted to the Bussian Church, the 
Yaaa still remained the supreme authority and source for legislation 
Chmgis KJinn’s I'asa is referred to m the yarlyK of the khans of 
the Golden Horde as the “ Great Yasa ” It is an adequate term since 
what actuallj took place in different parts of Chmgis Khan’s empire 
after his death was the appearance of a number of lesser, or local, 
Yasa, resulting from the grow th of local legislation But long after the 
break up of the empire created bj Chmgis Khan, the aahdity of the 
“ Great Yasa ” as the supreme Code of Laws was universally recog- 
nised by local khans and rulers all oaer the territory of the Greater 
Mongol Empire 

IV 

In conclusion, brief characteniaitions of the juridical nature of the 
Yasa as a legal document would not be amiss Up to now it has been 
usual to consider Chmgis Khan’s Yasa a mere codification of the 
customary laws of the Mongo! tribes'® Our studj of the content of 
the Yasa enables us to arrive at different conclusions®' 

*® Bar Uebraeus e<3 Bcdcg I p SOS Juwami p 1 A 

’*IbnBatuta ed Dephemert III 4(MI "Bebezin p 401 

“ See above Seebon II and Section III (subsection II 4) 

"Biasanovskt pp 0 10 Baktuold p 41, ViADiiuncov p 10 
•• Cf also Aunce p 2S 
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As we have seen, the Yasa seems to have had as its mam objective not 
to codify customary law but to supplement it m accordance with the 
needs of the empire superimposed on the former tnbal state On most 
of the matters of tnbal and clan customary law the Yasa is practically 
silent It IS apparent that in many cases, for example as clan and 
family institutions, the Yasa tacitly accepted the principles of cus 
tomary law and avoided any interference with them 

Most of the Yasa*s principles were intended either to fill the gaps in 
customary law or, as in the case of the criminal law, to replace 
traditional customs with new ordinances 
The objective which Chmgis Khan had in mmd m promulgating the 
Yasa was to create a new system of law — that of the khan — to be 
superimposed upon the earlier foundations of the tribal law Actually, 
the new system of law as established by Chingis Khan was the result 
of a blending of an impenal concept of state with the patrimonial 
concept of the authority of the khan as tnbal chief 
On one hand, the whole Mongol state is considered the khan’s 
appanage On the other hand, we clearly discern the appearance of 
the impenal idea Both Chmgis Khan and his first successors obviously 
aimed at the goal of transforming their state into the World Empire 
Several laws of the Yasa bear witness to this tendency 
Both the imperial idea of Chmgis Khan and the imperial concept 
of state and law as expressed in the Yasa apparently had diverse 
sources It is probable that the Chinese concept of the state was one 
of these sources It is likewise probable that the Christian idea of 
the Universal Church and the Umversal Empire was another important 
foundation of the Faso’s spirit It was after his victory over the 
Naimans and the Keraits that Chmgis Khan laid the foundations of 
his Yasa Among both these peoples Nestonan Christianity had been 
widely spread by that time *• 

Through contact with hoth the Keraits anrf the Aaimans Chris 
tianity succeeded in exerting considerable influence at the court of 
Chmgis Khan and his immediate successors Some of their respective 
advisers were Christians (Nestonans) and it is probably through them 
that the Christian idea of a Umversal Empire based upon religious 
foundations may have found a way mto Chmgis Khan's Yasa 


*’Cf Riasanovskt, FuTidamental Frmajile* of Mongol Law p 39 
•*R Ghovsset, /I wtotre III (Pans 1933), p 6 cf Vladuiihcoy Ckingu 

Khan, p 64 
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HMIADA KOSAKU (1881-1938) 

On July 25 of this year the famous Japanese archaeologist, 
Hai\i^\da Kosaku, pen-name Seiryo died in ICyoto. 

^Vhen I visited him in August 1937 at the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of Kyoto Imperial University, it did not occur to me that 
I was seeing this energetic and active scholar for the last time. 
A month before my visit he had been appointed to the presidency 
of this same university and, since he was extremely busy with 
new executive duties, I did not trouble him with specific archaeo- 
logical questions which I had in mind from' my trip through 
China. But this last short meeting still lingers fresh in my memory. 
Our latest previous meeting had occurred ten years before in 
Paris, in 1927, when he was on his way to Spain. 

I met Professor Hamada for the first time in Kyoto in 1909, 
when I was a sophomore and he had just been appointed lecturer 
{koshi ) in the newly created department of archaeology at 
the recently established Kyoto Imperial University. I was much 
impressed by his personality and captivated by all he had to say 
regarding Japanese and Chinese art. He was happy to be again 
in the old Japanese capital where he had spent several years as a 
student in the Third High School (Daisan Koto Gakko 

) . His university training had been received at Tokyo 
Imperial University as a major in European History, but he had 
also followed courses in Oriental history under Professor K. 
Shiratori In 1905 he graduated with high honors, 

having presented for the bungakushi degree a thesis on 

the influence of Greek culture on the East. He continued his 
studies in the University, then taught history for a while in 
Waseda Middle School At the same time he be- 

came a collaborator on the famous art, periodical Kokka 
where many of his important articles were published. During his 
student years, although majoring in European history, he had 
already shown a deep interest in the fine arts and archaeology, 

^ Some of his short articles are signed Seuyo sei 

, 407 
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and many of his early articles published in Kokka deal with 
Japanese painting 

In 1911 he went to Peking to examine the manuscripts which 
had been brought from Tun huang On a trip through North 
China undertaken at this time he visited the Lung men caves 
with their beautiful Buddhist sculptures As he wrote in his diary,* 
to him it was the first revelation of the beauty of ancient Chinese 
art On the return trip to Japan he took part in excavations near 
Port Arthur (Ryojun iSHK) where Han tombs were discovered 
It was his first contact with field work m the Far East, and it so 
caught his interest that he devoted the rest of his life to East 
Asiatic archaeology 

After his promotion to an assistant professorship at Kyoto in 
1913 he received a leave of absence for three years in order to go 
to Europe and famihanze himself with archaeological work and 
art collections as well as with the work of western scholars He 
stayed chiefly m England but also visited Italy and Greece His 
appointment as full professor came m 1917, and m the followmg 
year he received the degree of Bungaku hakusht In 

1925 he accompamed the Swedish crown prince in Korea and 
directed the excavation which was undertaken m honor of the 
royal visitors In 1927 he made a second trip to Europe, visiting 
the Scandinavian countries and studying the important Swedish 
collections of Far Eastern art m Stoddiolm From there he went 
to France, and after a journey through Bnttany and a trip to the 
region of Eyzies, where he visited the caverns with the famous 
prehistoric pamtmgs, he went to Spam 

In October 1930 he began a term of two years as Dean of the 
Faculty of Literature of Kyoto Imperial Umversity In 1931 came 
his election as a member of the Japanese Imperial Academy of 
Science (hjihon Teikoku Gakushi m Six years 

later he was appointed President of Kyoto Imperial University 
V. ith the special task of readjusting financial difficulties incurred 
before his nomination He accepted this difficult task out of pro 
found devotion to the university with which his academic career 


*Koko-yuh P 2 Tok>o 1929 
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had been so closely associated, but in the summer of 1938 his 
health declined and he died in July of that same year 

Professor Hamada ^ill remain know^n as the man who provided 
a solid scientific foundation for archaeological research work in 
Japan Under his guidance the Archaeology Department of Kyoto 
Impenal University came to play the leadmg role in Far Eastern 
archaeology He w as not only an outstanding scholar, but also a 
remarkable teacher who gave great impetus to research work m 
his field From the beginning of his academic career he pubhshed 
scientific articles, and never permitted his many other duties to 
hinder scholarly productmty His pupils, the young archaeologists 
of Kyoto Imperial Umversity, are following the example of their 
teacher m CQwtmuuig active scholarly production The multiple 
excavations in Japan executed by the Kyoto Archaeological Insti 
tute were done under the leadership of the late Professor Hamada 
and the Reports upon Archaeological Research the first volume of 
which was pubhshed in March 1917, were done under his super 
vision and almost invariably with his collaboration He was also 
one of the leaders m the work of archaeological excavation in 
Manchuria and especially in Korea, and he wrote many important 
reports on these fields The long list of his publications illustrates 
better than words his great productivity and the many problems 
upon which he touched 

1 Koko zairyo Tokyo Jtnruigal uzasshx 147 and 148 (1898) 

(Archaeological Material) 

2 Yamashiro ni okeru genshijidai no ibutsu iseki Tokyo Jtnrui 

gakuzasshi 182 and 200 (1901 1902) 

(Prehistoric Remains and Sites m Yamashiro) 

3 Haniwa yakikata no ichi irei Tokyo Jinruigakuzassht 197 (1902) 

^ (A Peculiar Example of Tiring of Japa 

nese Haniwa Figurines) 

4 Nihon sekki jidai pmmm ni tsukite yo ga utagai Tokyo Jtnrrn 

gakuzassht 19S (1902) 

(My Doubts concerning the Japanese of the Stone Age) 

5 Futatabi sekkijidai jimmm m tsuite Tokyo Jtnruigakuzassht 200 

(1902) (More about the People 

of the Stone Age) 
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C Nihon sekijidii jimmm no moyo to amu moyo ni tsukite Tokyo 
Jinrutgakuzassht 213 (1903) 

T 4 T (Japanese Stone Age Patterns and Amu 

Patterns) 

7 Shina no ko doki ni tsuite Kokka 163 (1903) 

Jltl'T (On Ancient Chinese Bronzes) 

8 Hiruto shi no shma ko doki koto ni kaima budo kyo m kansuru 

kenkyu Kokka 174t (1904) t A* h 

(The Studies of Professor Hirth on 
Ancient Chinese Bronzes and especially on Mirrors Decorated 
with Hippocampus and Grapevine) 

9 Amu sekizoku shiyo no hitokiji Kokokai 4 No 2 (1904) 

T d (A Note on the Usage of Stone 

Arrowheads by Ainus) 

10 B.ai]u budo kyo ni tsuite Kokokai 3 No 9 (1904) 

(On Mirrors Decorated with Sea Animals and the 

Grapevine) 

11 Tempyo jidai no chokoku Kokka 183 and 184 (1904) 

(Sculpture of the Tempyo Period) 

IS Minami Kawachi chiho m okeru sekki pdai iseki to kofun 
Jtnrutgakuzasshi 182 (1905) 4 

jfiSS i (The Neolithic Remains and Ancient Tombs m 
the Region of Southern Kawachi) 

13 Rusomi Morikage Kokka 186 (1905) 

14 Gunsha indo sluki bukkyo bijutsu ni tsuite Kokka 188 (1006) 

(Graeco Indian Influence up 

on Far Eastern Art) 

15 Gabai ni tsuite Kokka 195 (1906) (Plum Trees 

as an Art Subject m China) 

16 Yakushiji kondo yakushi no kohai ni tsuite Rekiski chin 17 

No 10 (1900) (On the Nimbus 

of Yakushi [Bhaisajyaguni] m the Golden Hall of the Yakushi 
temple) 

17 Mijamoto Niten Kolka 104 (1900) ^ (Mitamoto 

Niten as a Painter) 

18 Suiko jidai no chSkoku Kokka 109 (1006) 

(Sculpture of the Suiko Period) 

19 Tsdiiji NigatsudS honzon kohai no kebon Kokla 202 (1007) 

(The Carving of the Nimbus 
of the Principal Deity of Nigalsudo in Todaiji) 
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20 Heike to bijutsu KoKKa 204 (1907) h (The Heike 

and the Fine Arts) 

21 Bukkyo izen no nihon bijutsu Kokka 205 and 206 (1907) 

(Pre Buddhist Arts of Japan parts land 2) 

22 Fujiwara makki no emakimono ni tsuite Kokka 208 (1907) 

(The E makimono of the Latter 

Part of the Fujiwara Period) 

23 Momoyama jidai to sono bi no tokushitsu Kokka 211 (1907) 

lll?f i 3^^® (The Momojama Period and its Arts) 

24 L.ano Molonobu ron Kokka 218 (1908) (On Kano 

Motonobu) 

25 Chuzonji no konjikido ni tsuite Kokka 219 (1908) 

(The Konjiki do ChQzonji) 

26 Chuzonji konjikido no konryu no mokuteki to nendai m tsuite, 

Rehshtcktn 19 No 9 (1908) 

(On the Date and Reason for Erecting the 
Golden Hall of Chuzonji) 

27 Chuzonji konjikido no konryu nendai ni tsuite no botei Rektsht 

ehm 10 No 10 (1908) 

mn* (Addenda and Corrigenda to The Date of the Golden 
Hall of Chuzonji) 

28 Nihon kodai no shozo chokoku ni tsuite Kokka 214 (1908) 

B^l&lt:0 (On Ancient Japanese Statuary) 

29 Sesshu no yoji to gokei no kisho Kokka 223 (1008) ©)^04& 

k (Sesshu s Early Training) 

50 Kofukuji no itabon ju m shinsho zo Kokka 222 (1908) 

(Relief Sculptures of the Twelve Celestial 
Generals in Kofukuji) 

51 Konjikido konryu nendai ni tsuite Kokka 222 (1908) 

(The Dale of the Construction of the Golden 

Hall) 

32 Hakubutsukan no Fugenbosatsu zu Kokka 223 (1908) 

(The Pictures of Samantabhadrabodiiisatt\a 

m the Museum) 

33 Kamakura Korayoji no Taema mandara engi Kokka 222 (1908) 

(The History of the Taema 
mandara of Komyoji in Kamakura) 

34 Kyo cho hitsu jigoku henso emaki Kokka 220 (I90S) 

(Kyo cho s Scroll Illustrating H^) 
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35 Kodai no shinzo m tsuite, ffoAXa 220 (1908) 

(Ancient Shinto Statuary), 

36 Komyoji no jodogoso emaki, K^oA-A-a 225 (1909) 

(The Scroll Painting with the Portraits of the Five 
Patriarchs of the Jodo Sect at Komyoji) 

37 Shakamum kinkan shutsugen zu, KoKka 225 (1909) ^^4* M 

(A Picture of Sakyamuni Rising from a Golden 

Coffin) 

38 RySkai no kessaku shussan shaka oyobi sansui zu, Kokka 227 

(1909) (The Chefs dWre 

of Lianq K'ai Buddha Coming from the Mountains, and 
Landscapes) 

39 Gonso So]6 no shozo, KoAAa 229 (1909) (The 

Portrait of Bishop Gonso) 

40 Hanabusa Itcho hitsu Sojo Henjo zu, Kokka 229 (1909) 

Q (The Portrait of Bishop Henjo by Hanabusa 

Itcho) 

41 Hishikawa Moronobu no koto domo, Kokka 229 (1009) 

tup n ©Iji i' (Notes on Hisdikawa Moronobu) 

42 Kamakura jtdai no bijutsu, Kokka 234, 237, 239, and 241 (1009) 

(Fine Arts of the Kamakura Period) 

43 Eshm ha no shmbutsuga no ichirei to shite, Kurodani no Yama* 

goshiAmida Sanzon zu, Kokka 224 (1009) 

(A Portrait of Yama- 
goshi no Amida, A Product of the Eshin School of Buddhist 
Painting) . 

44 Kamakura jidai no bunka to sono bijutsu, Gcimon 1, No 1 

(1910) (The Civilization of the 

Kamakura Period and its Fine Arts) 

45 Bijulsu no yoshiki to jidai, Getmon 1, No 3 (1910) 

^ k n)=it (The Relationship of Form and Period in the Fine 
Arts) 

40 Bungo no Fukkiji, Getmon 1, No 6 (1010) 

(I^ukkiji m Bungo [Province]), 

47 Chikugo no Sekijin, Osaka Asahi akimbun (August 1010) re- 

printed in Kudara Kannon (A Stone Figure from 

Chikugo) 

48 Nammanshu no ko seki, Osaka-Asakt *Aim6un, Nov 1910 [re- 

printed in the ^olume Kudara Kannon, 1930] 

(Ancient Sites m Southern Manchuria) 
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49 Kami Kusuta no sekijm, Osaka-Asaht shimbun 1910 (repnnted 

m Kudara Kannon) (A Stone Figure from 

Kami Kusuta) 

50 Seigi no shimen butsu ni tsuite, Shtgaku kenkyukat kdejishu 4 

(1910) (On a Four-headed Buddha 

of the Western Wei) 

51 Reonarudo Dabunyu Kmgu jutsu sumeru ]m no kongenchi ni 

tsuite, TG 2, No 2 (1911) , (A review of A History of Sumer 
and Akkad by Leonard W King, London, 1910) 

62 Shma no dogu to nihon no haniwa, Geimon 2, No 1 (1911) 

(Chinese Clay Figures and Japanese 

Clay Figures [haniwa]) 

63 Ryojun Chokaton no icb kofun, TG 1, No 2 (1911) 

t 5©— (An Ancient Tomb at Tiao chia t‘un near Port 
Arthur [with 2 plates]) 

54 JQnishmzS chokoku no sekkao, TG 1, No S (1911) 

(A Stone Coffin of the Kao li Penod with 
Carved Signs of the Zodiac) 

65 Ejiputo bijutsu no kigeo ni tsuite, Cetmon 2, No 4 (1011) 

(On the Ongin of Egyptian Art) 

60 Shma kodai no deizo, KokKa 252, 254, 256, and 258 (1011) 
(Ancient Chinese Clay Figures) 

57. KohyO hachiman no kairaishi, Geimon 2, No 5 (1911) 

(Puppets of the Kohyohachiman Temple in 

Kyushu) 

58 Shma shinki hakkutsu no deizo, Geimon 2, No 8 (1911) 

(Clay Figures Excavated in China) 

59 Nammanshu ni okeru kokogaku kenkyu, TG 2 No 8, 3, No 1 

(1912 1913) (An Archaeologi- 

cal Investigation in Southern Manchuria [m 2 parts]) 

60 Shma kodai no baika ni tsuite, TG 2, No 2 (1912) 

(Old Shell Money in China) ^ 

61 Baikokohoi TG 2, No 3 (1912) (A Supiilementary 

Study Relating to Shell Money in Chma) S 

62 Ryoto hakken no kodai doki, TG 2, No 1 (1912) 

(Ancient Earthenware Discovered m the Liao tung 

Peninsula) 

63 Ejiputo ni okeru gunsha shokuminchi, Geimon 3, No 1 (1912) 

(A Greek Colony in Egypt) 
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64 Bokujo eki kofun hakkutsu no kanclai kaoku mokei, Getmon 8, 

No 12 (1912) (A Model of 

a House of the Han Period Excavated m the Old Tomb of 
Mu ch eng i [explanatory notes to an illustration]) 

65 Gunsha kurito to no hakkutsu, Getmon S, No 10 (1912) 

^ 'J ) (Excavations on the Island of Crete) 

66 Seisu ro hakushi, Getmon 3, No 4 (1912) -t ^ (Old 

Professor Archibald Henry Saycb [1845-1933]) 

67 Bokujo eki kofun yori hakken seru kandai no shuki oyobi sono 

ta no ibutsu, iCokfea 273 (1913) 

(Laquer Utensils and Other Objects 
Excavated from the Old Tomb at Mu ch'eng i) 

68 Peton shi kata nite, Oetimm 4, No 7 (1913) V ') I 

(At Professor pETniE’s Home) 

69 Eikyo dayon, Getmon 4, No 8 (1013) ^^HX b (News from 

London) 

70 Bungo no sekibutsu ni kansuru ikkosatsu, Shukyo to $hiso 2, 

No 4 (1914) (An Opinion con 

cerning Stone Buddhist Images in Bungo [Province]) 

71 Shina bunka to Sumeru bunka Boru shi no gengo monji hikaku 

kenkyu, TG 4 No 2 (1914) ^ ^ \ 

(Review of Chinese and Sumenanhy 
C J Ball, Oxford, 1913) 

72 Eikoku yon, Gcimon 5, No 11(1914) i (Prom England) . 

73 Magan no uta, Getmon 0, No 7 (1915) (Magah 

Poems [translation of Provenyal poems]) 

74 Naracho izen ni okeru chokoku no keishiki ni tsuite, Kokka 

316 (1916) (Onthe 

Porms of Sculpture before the Nara Period) 

75 Shunman hakushi mibojin wo lou Gemon 7, No 1 (1916) 

V ) (A Visit to Dr Schliemann’s 

"Widow) 

76 “ Zeni yon mo ote wo " G«man 7, No 5 (1916) ^X b 

(“Give me your hand rather than money ” [A Note on a 
Visit to Stratford on Avon)) 

77 Shinhakken no afurojite z6, Getmon 7, No 6 (1916) 

^ ^ ^ (A Newly Discovered Statue of Aphrodite) 

78 Ko hakushi no tsuioku (Ko Ueda Hakushi no tsuiso) , Getmon 

7, No 0 (1916) 4S:t^±©^&'lu(^fc-hBI^±0^tP) (Remi- 
niscences of the Late Professor Ueda Bm) 
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79 Sennunte no ishikinba no iseki, Shtnn 1, No 3 (1916) -fe y js v 

((Remains of Selmunte Quarry [Sicily]) 

80 Etorusuki no iseki, SAmn 2, No 1 (1917) h 

(Etruscan Remams) 

81 Etorusuki no iseki to sono bunka, SAenn 2, No 2 (1917) ^ }■ A' 

(Etruscan Remains and their Civili 

zation) 

82 Kan izen no doki m tsuite Kokka 321 (1917) 

(On Earthenware before the Han Dynasty) 

83 TVagakuni jodai no bijutsu m tsuite, Kokka 328, 331 (1917) 

(On Ancient Japanese Art) 

84 Nihon sekki jidai ]immm no moyo to ainu no moyo ni tsukite 

Tsuboi sensei ni kotau, Kokokat 4, Nos 4 and 6 (1917) 0:^ 

J^(An Answer to Professor Tsuboi concerning Japanese Stone- 
age Patterns and Ainu Patterns) 

85 Shina kodoki to doki to no kankei m tsuite, TG 7, No 2 (1917) 

(On the Relation be- 
tween Ancient Chinese Bronzes and Pottery) 

86 Itan ashtji to sono bijutsu, Getmon 8, Nos Sand 4 (1917) 

MT (Assisi and its Art) 

87 The Cromlech “ Gaer Lwyd ” (note to a plate), Qetmon fi, No 

7 (1917) 

88 Asuku no ichmichi, Geimon 8, No 7 (1917) 0 (A 

Day in TJsk [m memory of Alfred J H Bowen]) 

89 A — Petorutchi kun yukeru ka’, Geimon 8 No 9 (1917) Pf 

h Z>i}^ (In Memory of Mr Petrucci) 

90 Htgo nt okeru soshoku ant kofun oyobt yokoana (Umehara Sueji 

kun kyocho), Kyoto tetkoku daigaku bunkadaigaku KoKo 
gakukenkyu ho koku dat tssatsu, Tokyo 1917, 

(Decorated Ancient Tombs and 
Caverns in Higo Province, m collaboration with S TJmehara 
V ol I Reports on Archaeological Research of the College of 
Literature, Kyoto Imperial University) 

91 Shina kodoki josetsu oyobi zukan kaisetsu (Senoku Seisho) ikibu 

sansatsu), 1918 ^ 

(Introduction to Ancient Chinese Bronzes with 
Explanations of the Plates) [catalogue of Sumitomo Collection, 
section on sacrificial vessels] S volumes, 1918 

/ 
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02. Guruha kiko, TokyS, 1918 4&•|R^e^T (Notes on a Journey in 

Greece). 

03. Kokogaku no shiori, Skirin 3 (1918), Nos. 1-4; 4 (1919), 1-4 

(Guide to Arcbaeology) , 

94. Ichi ni no dolaku oyobi dob& no seibun ni Unite, Kokogaku- 
zasshiB (1918), G — (The 
Composition of Some dctaku [Ancient Japanese Bells] and 
Bronze Spear Heads) . 

05. Shawannu hakusbi no kolodomo, Gcimon 9, No. 5 (1918) ^ 

^ i' t (On Professor Chavannes) . 

98. Daieikoku hakubutsukan Sutain-shi hakkutsu hin kaganroku, 
TG 8 (1018) 1 and 8 d y 

(Glimpses of the Articles at the British Museum Excavated 
by Dr. Aurel Stein in Eastern Turkestan). 

07. ivairacAi k6 $ekkijtdat tsekt hakkutsu kdkoku 

(Report on the Excavations of a Neolithic 
Site at KS in the Province of Kawachl) , Reports upon Archae- 
ological Research in the College of Literature, KyOto Imperial 
University, Volume 2 (1018), T6ky6, 1018. 

08. IlOryQji kondO Iickiga hozonhd ni tsuitc, Dijttsu no Nihon 2, No. 

1 (1910) (On the Method for 

Preserving the lYall Paintings in the Main Hall of IlOryOji) . 

09. Holman Hunt’s “Scapegoat" (cxplanatorj' note to a plate), 

Gcimon 10, No. 1 (1010). 

100. Uchida sen«ci no onioidc, Gcimon 10, No. 9 (1010) 

®.UWil (In Memory of Professor Uchida). 

101. Kgushu ni oKeru sCshokucru kofun 

(Ornamented Tombs in the Islands of Kyushu, in collaboration 
with S.U.MEiiAHAand S. Siiimada), Reports upon Archaeologi- 
cal Research in the College o/ Literature, KyGlo Imperial 
University, Vol. 3 (1918-1010), TokyO, 1018. 

102. A’an-<5 yiiAi (Notes on n Voyage to Southern Europe), 

TOkjo. 1010. 

103. IlokusO bo sen hekiga kdka seiseki h6koku 

(Report on the Results of Fixing the Painting on 
\VnII Bricks of Funeral Chambers of the Northern Sung 
I>> nasty). 1920. 
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chosa hoKoku (Reports on the Alethod of Preser\ mg the Wall- 
pamtmgs of Ilorjuji), 1920 

Kawacht Ko sekkx^idat da% ntkat hakkiitsu hokoku dai shi satsu 

(second Excava- 
tion at Ko, a Neolithic Site in the P^o^ ince of Kawachi) , Re- 
ports upon Archaeological Research m the Department oj 
Literature, Kjflto Impenal Ilmversitj, Vol 4 (1919 1920), 
Tokyo, 1920 

Bitchu Tsukumo kaizuka hakkutsu hokoku Higo no kuni uto 
gon todoroki kaizuka hakkutsu hSkoku daigosatsu 

(The Excava- 
tion of the Shell mound at Tsukumo, a Neolithic Cemetery 
in the P^o^ ince of Bitchu (in collaboration with Dr. K Kitono 
and S SniTkiADA], and The Excavation of the Shell mound at 
Todoroki in the Province of Higo (m collaboration with Dr 
K Kitono and M SAiCAKinAnA]) , Reports upon Archaeologi- 
cal Research in the Department of Literature, Kyoto Um- 
versitj, vol 5 (1919-1020), T6k>6, 1920 
Kinjfl budO mon ni tsuitc Kokka 35C (1020) 

(On Grape and Animal Patterns) 

Dera Robia no chOkoku, Gcimon 11, 4 (1020) TO 

(Sculptures of DELLA Roqia) 

Hasunkku kun wo omou, Gcimon 11, No C (1020) >'.x ? 

(My Reminiscences of Mr Frederick 'William 

Hasluck) . 

Rikucho no dogu, Kdko^?o^alrassh^ 11, No 0 (1021) 

(Clay Figures of the Six Dj nasties) 

Chuguji Nyoinn kannon no ybshiki ni tsuite, Kokka 870, 377 
(1921) (On the style of the 

Nyoirin-Kannon in Cbuguji, Parts 1 and 2) 

Shma kodoki kenkyu jao shin shi^d, Kokka 379 (1D21) 

(New Materials for the Study of Ancient 
Chinese Bronzes) ^ 

Satsuma no kuni Idzumi inaclu Ozaki kaizuka chosa, hSkoku 
Satsuma no kuni Ibusuki doki hoganso chosa hokoku] dairoku 
satsu 

(Excavation of the Shell mound at Izumi 
in the Province of Satsuma [in collaboration with K Hasebb 
and S SniMADA] and A Prehistoric Site at Bbusuki in the 
Province of Satsuma and its Pottery), m Reports upon 
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Archaeological Research in the Department oj Literature, 
Kyoto Imperial Umversity, vol 0 (1920 1921) , Tok>o, 1921. 

114 Ryojun Chokaton kofun chosa hoi, TG 11, No 3 (1921) 

(Supplementary Notes on the Excava- 
tion of the Ancient Graves at Tiao chia t‘un near Port Arthur) 

115 Man to nikki, Geimon 12 No 8 (1021) (Diary [of 

a Trip to] the Isle of Man) 

116 Ravenna no ichinichi, Getmon 12, Nos 9 and 10 (1021) ? 

V — B (A Day in Ravenna) 

117 Dante no ato, Gcimon 12, Nos 9 and 10 (1921) 7 0^ 

(In the Traces of Dante) 

118 NammanshO no juyo naru kofun, Mmzoku to rektshi 6 (1921), 

1 (An Important Tomb m South 

Manchuria) 

119 Chosen no koseki ch6sa, Mtnzoku to rekisht C (1921), 1 

(Investigation of Ancient Remains m Korea) 

120 Chosen no koseki, Osaka Asaht shtmhun [This Article Reprinted 

m Kudara Kannon], 1921 (Ancient Remains m 

Korea) 

121. Chosen no kofun, Osaka-Asaht Shimbun [Reprinted m Kudara 
Kannon], 1921 (Ancient Korean Tombs) 

122 Keisha kmkanzuka no hakkutsu, Osaka Asaht shimbun [repnnted 

in Kudara Kannon] (1921) (Excavation of 

the Golden Crown Tomb in KeishQ, Korea) 

123 Kinsan ko, Shmn 6, No 4 (1921) [repnnted m Toakokogaku 

kenkyu] (On Golden Silkworms [placed in tombs]) 

124 Tsuron Kokogaku (Manual of Archaeology) , TokyO, 

1922, pp 230 + ill 04 

125 Sho gaisetsu oyobi zuhan kaisetsu (Chin shi kyuzo ]u sho) (1922) 

(An Outhne on Bells with 
Plates and Commentary [ten bells formerly belonging to Mr 
Ch'en now in the Sumitomo Collection]) 

126 Todai no deizo ni tsuite, Rektshi to chin 9, No 5 (1922) 

(On Clay Figures of the T'ang Period) 

127 Sailun saiku ni tsuite SAmn 7, No 4 (1922) 

(On Filigree Metal Work) 

128 Keisho Hokudo Setshukorei Keisho Nando shonei kofun chosa 

hokoku, Umehaka. Sueji shi kyocho. Chosen sotokufu taisho 
shichi ncn do koseki chosa hokoku dai issatsu 
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(Report of the In- 
vestigation of Ancient Tombs in Shonei, Keishonando and in 
Seishukorei, Keishohokudo in collaboration with S. Umehara, 
Government General of Korea, Report on Invcetigation of 
Ancient Remains for the Year 1918, voj. 1, 1922). 

129. Toa bummei no shigen, Osaka-Aaahi shimhiin (1922) [reprinted 
in Kvdara Kannon] (The Origin of East- 

Asiatic Civilization) . 

ISO. Kinkai kaizuka hakkutsu ch6sa hokoku, Umeixara Sueji shi 
kyocho, ChdsenSotQkvftitaisho kunen do koscki chosa hokoku 
dai issatsu (Report on the Investiga- 

tion of the Excavation of the Kinkai Shell-mound, in collabora- 
tion with S. Umehara, Government General of Korea, Report 
on Investigation of Ancient Remains for the Year 1920, vol. 
1, 1923). 

131. Kirishitan ibutsu no kcnkpu, Kyoto teikoku daigaku hungakuhu 

kdkogaku kenkyu hOkoku, dai shtehi satsu 
5£, (Studies on 

the Christian Relics in Japan Found near Takatsuki and in 
Kyflto, in collaborationwilh Dr. I.SarMArzTRAQnd S. UMESAnA, 
Reports upon Archaeological Research in the Department of 
Literature, Ky6to Imperial University, vol. 7 (1022-1923), 
T6kya, 1923. 

132. Omi no kuni Takashma gun Mizuo mura no kofun 

(An Ancient Sepulchre at Mizuo, Taka- 
sbima gun, in the Province of Omi, in collaboration with S 
UAiEnARA, Reports upon Archaeological Research in the De- 
partment of Literature. Kyoto Imperial University, vol. 8 
(1922-1923) , Tokyo, 1923. 

133. Shaji to bijutsuhin, Shukyo to skiso 1, No. 2 (1923) JSfc^ i 

(Shrines, Temples and Art Objects). 

134. Kokogaku kinji no sQsei, Kokogakuzasshi 13, No. 12 (1923) 

(Recent Trends in Archaeology) . 

135. Seikyoshi j6 no shin shiryo no hakken, Shinjm (1923) [reprinted 

in Kudara Kannon] WM, (The Discovery 

of New Materials concerning Christianity [in Japan]) . 

136. Kyoto teikoku daigaku shincliaku no Egiputo kobutsu, Skirin 

8, No. 1 (1923) (Egyptian 

Antiquities newly Arrived at Kyoto Imperial University) . 
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137 Shtna komeiki deizo ziisetsu (Ancient 

Chinese Terra cotta Figurines and other Mortuary Substi 
tutes with a Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection m the 
Archaeological Museum m the Imperial University of Kjoto 
with a Table of Contents m English), Tokyo 1924, 2 vols 

138 Chosen no kofun KokogaKuzasshtl4e No 15 (1924) 

(Ancient Korean Tombs) [reprinted in the first volume of 
lectures delivered in the Kyoto Museum] 

1S9 Todai jozo no ichi keishikr, Bukkyo bfjutsu 1 (1924) 

,0 (One Type of Female Figurmes m Terra cotta from 

the Tang Dynasty) 

140 Hashi Osaka Asah\ shtmbun (1924) ^ (Bridges) 

141 Episode Osaka Asaht shtmbun (1924) [reprmted m Kudara 

Kannon] 5 t (An Episode) 

142 Chosen keishu no dai hakken Shukan Asaht (July, 1924) [re- 

printed m Kudara Kannon] (A Great Dis 

covery in Keishu, Korea) 

143 Shma Rikucho no butsuzo to dogu Kokka 400 (1024) 

(On the Buddhist Images and Earthen Pup 
pets of the Six Dynasties Period m China) 

144 Keishu Kinkamuka to sono tho.Bomb-an oyobt zukan jd.Umehara 

Sueji shi kyocho Chosen sotokofu taisho ku nen do koseki 
chosa tokubetsu hokoku dai saa satsu 
St (The Golden Crown Tomb and its 

Treasure, in collaboration with S Umehara), Government 
General of Korea, Spcctal Report on Investigation of Ancient 
Remams for the year 1020, ^ol 3, 1024 

145 Ko gmdo men ko, 5hm» 10 No 1 (1924) (On 

Ancient Siher and Bronze Masks) 

140 Ko Hakushi no koto domo, Ko Haha Hakushi tsuiso Geimon 
15 No 3 (1924) (In 

Memonam Professor K Haba) 

147 Bungo no sekibutsu ni kansum jkkosatsu Chugat ntppo (April 

1924) [reprmted m Ktwtera Knnnon] ^ 

(A Consideration of Buddhist Stone Images m Bungo) 

148 Bungo magat sekt butsu no kenkyu (Studies 

on the Rock cut Buddhist Images m the ProMnee of Bungo), 
Reports upon Archaeological Research in the Department of 
LitcratuTe Kjoto Imperial University, vol 0 (1924 1925), 
Tokio, 1025 
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149. Kanga zOseki ruiji no keizo am mciki, Kdkogakuzasshi 15, No. 

5 (1925) ^ (Funerary Figurines 

Resembling the Figures of the Stone Relief Pictures of the 
Ilan Dynasty). 

150. Kudaro Kannon i6, ifuA’iyfl 2 (1D25) (On 

the Statue of the So-called Kudara-Kannon in Ilorj'flji, 
Yamalo) . 

161. Bungo Tnkada no gazoseki, RuAAyd hyufju 4 (1925) 

(Remarks on Stone Car\’ings at Takada, KyQshfl) . 

152. Tempyo chOkoku to Shinra ch6koku, Bukkyo bijutsu 5 (1025) 

i (Sculptures of the TempyO and the 

Shiragi Periods in Korea). 

153. BukkyO bijutsu no teki, ShukyS to ahis6 S, No. S (1925) 

(An Enemy of Buddhist Art). 

164. Tamamushi shishoku kO, SAtrotori hakuaht kanreki kinen Tdyd- 

shiroTiad3^.^t^^^-f eXM!f±iEUlfSE^&3Jr?^£tl^^ (On the 
Use of Beetle-wings In the Decorative Arts, in the volume on 
Oriental history presented to Professor SiimATonr on his 
sUltelh anniversary*), T6kyd, 1925. 

165. Nihon no magai scklbutsuzd, (1025) 

(Japanese Buddhist Stone Statues Carved in the Rock). 

150. Indo ni okcru saikin no kokogaku 16 no dai hakken, Ilekishi to 
cAirilS.No.l (1925) 

(The Recent Great Archaeological Discovery in India) . 

167. To, Osaka-Asahi shimbun (1925) (SlQpas). 

158. Keishfl no zuiho zuka, Osaka-Asahi shimbun (1025) [reprinted 

in Koko-y&kt] SjHlOlSElftt (The Zuih6 Tomb in KeishO, 
Korea) . 

159. Shina kogyoku gaisetsu (r«cAiAuroi fco(;yo/ju/u), 

(Outline of Ancient Chinese Jades, in A 
Catalojiufi s^f Ancifint Jades oj Yuchikusa^,, 1925. 

100. Shina komeihi deiz6 zusetsu, 2 vols.: vol. 1, 40 pp. te.xt + 25 ill. 

+ list of 150 objects in Kyoto Imp. Uni.; vol. 2, 80 pi. 

(Explanatory Notes on Ancient Chinese Funerary 
Clay Figurines) , Kyoto, 1925. 

101. Mihaerisu sht bijutsu kokogaku hakkenski 5 y ^ 

(translation of A. Miciiaelis, Die archaologi- 
schen Entdeckungen dcs neunzehnten Jakrkunderts, Leipzig, 
1000), Tokyo, 1920. 

14 
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1C2 Kudara Kannon (The Statue of Avalokites\ ara from 

Pekche L-orea [a Collection of 55 earlier Articles of which 
the first IS on ‘ Kudara Kannon’) 677 pp +3 pp postface + 
87 illustrations Tokyo 1926 

103 Uasht to to (Bridges and Stupas) , Tokjo 1926 

164 Unko kara tmnrj o e Bukkyo bipitsu Q 7 and 9 (1926) [reprinted 

mKoko 2 /uA.i] ^ (FromTa t ung fu to the Ming 

Tombs [Diary of the Journey m China]) 

165 Zuiho yoei Bukkyo btjutsu 8 (1926) [reprinted in Koko yultt\ 

(Souvenir of my Tour Accompanying the Swedish 
Crown Prince and Princess) 

166 Skina kodoki zuhan kaiseisu (Senoku Seisho zokuhen 30 satsu) 

^»|l*^?S0HS^Sft(7^mi§^0^Ji0)(ExpIanatoryNote3 
to Plates of Ancient Chmese Bronzes [First Volume of the 
Supplement of the Sumitomo Collection]), 1926 

167 Engraved Ivory and Pottery Found tn the Site of the Ytn 

Capital m Memoires of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko No 1 , Tokyo 1926 

168 HSrjujt no kenchiku yoshiki to shma nkucho no kenchiku 

yoshiki ni tsuite (Natto Eakuaht kanrekt shukvga shina ronso) 

iSfiBraSc (The Architectural Style of Horyuji and 
that of the Six Dynasties m China m A Collection of Articles 
on China Presented to Congratulate Professor Naitd on hts 
Sixtieth Anniversary}, 1926 

169 Kanshuku no saikai doki, Minzoku 1 , No 2 (1926) [reprinted 

in Tfiakokoi/aktxfcenkyu] (Painted Earthen 

ware from Kansu) 

170 Shina no genshi doki Mvnzoku 1 No 3 (1926) [reprinted in 

TCoko/ropokukenkyu] (Prehistoric Chmese 

Earthen ^are) 

171 Inkjo no hakushoku doki Mmzolm 1 No 4 (1920) [repnntcd 

inTda! 6kogakul ("White Earthenware 

from the Site of the Capital) 

172 Ivanshiki no yushoku doki Vmzoku 1 No 6 (1026) [reprinted 

in TOakokoga! «/ enkyu] CidlSS (Black Earthenware 

of the Ilan Style) 

173 Gandara chSkoku kai^elsu (Mmamoto Toyomune shi kyochO) 

(Tozai ko tfkin *!cki •shfi kai«clsu) ir y if \ J? I1,SiJStSS CJi[ 
5? I (Explanatory Notes on 
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Gandbara Sculpture, in collaboration with T. Minamoto), 

1020. 

174. Izumo j6dai iamazukuri ibuUu no hcnkyu 

(Studies on the Itcmains of Ancient Bead-workers in 
Izumo), in collaboration with S. SniMAD.\ and S. Umehaha, 
RcporU on ArcAacoZo^ical Research in the Department oj 
Literature, Kyoto Imperial University, vol. 10 (1025-1927), 
Tokyo, 1927. 

175. Chosen no shinra yaki, Mtmoku 2, No. 3 (1927) [reprinted in 

T6akQkQgakukenkyu\ (Silla Pottery from 

Korea) . 

176. Tohokokogaku kyokai to Toakokogakukai no koto, Minzoku 2, 

No. 4 (1927) (The 

Oriental Archaeological Society and the East Asiatic Archae- 
ological Association) . 

177. Hishiwa no doki, Minzoku 2, No- 5 (1927) [reprinted in Toa- 

kQkogakukenky^] (Pottery from P'i tzQ wo 

[South Manchuria}) . 

178. Gandara chQkoku to rikucho no deizo, Sktrin 12, No. X (1927) 

(Gandh&ra Sculpture and Clay 
Figures of the Six Dynasties). 

179. Ko RitsujuS kyojQ no omoide, Getmon 18, No. 5 (10S7) ^ 

1 |4t2©iB«ttl (In Memoriam Professor Ridgewat). 

180. Chikkan-sQdo go (Ko Fujishiro Hakushi tsuisS), Geimon 18, 

Nos. G and 7 (1927) (In 

Memoriam Professor FoJisnnio) . 

181. Waga kuni teiryo no hensen, Osaka-Asahi skimbun (1927) 

(The Changes in the Imperial Tumuli of our 

Country) . 

182. Keishu kinkanzuka to sono iho, zuhan, gesatsu 

©iSS» (The Tomb of the Golden Crown in 

Keishu and its Treasure, vol. 2, plates, in collaboration with 
S. Umeiiaua, Government General of Korea, Report on In- 
vestigation of Ancient Remains for the year 1920, vol. 3) , 1928. 

183. Shina no kogyokki to Nihon nomag&tama, Kokogakuronso 

©'S'BlSSi (ChineseJade and Japa- 

nese Magatama in Archaeological Studies No. 1, 1928, The 
East-Asiatic Archaeological Association) . 

184. Tei to reki ni tsuite {Kano kyofu kanreki kinen skinagaku 

ronso) (On 
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Ttng and Li Bronzes m A Collection 0 / Sinological Articles 
PrMa:frd to Professor Kan6 for his Sixtieth AnmieTsary, 
1028) 

185 Kydto teiJoku datgaku bungakubu chinretxuKan kokozuroku 

(Illuslratcd Catalogue 
of the Museum of the Department of Literature, Kjfilo Im 
penal TJnncrsilj, 1028) 

180 KCko i/uki (Notes on ArchaeologicalJoumcjs [collec- 

tion of ele\cn articles]), Tokj 6 1020, pp 228 

187 Ink>o hakken no daisekkci (Miyake hakushi koki shukuga 

hnen rombunshu) 

(A Large Stone Ch'ing Disco\crcd in the Site of 
Ym m A Volume Presented to Professor Miyake)^ 1020 

188 Tamamushi zushi no tamamushi shishoku ni tsuitc Dukkyd 

bijutsn 13 (1020) (On the 

Use of Bcclle-wmgs " Chrj socliroa Elegance” in the Decora 
lion of Tamamushi Shrine) 

189 Afuganisutan no butsutO, Dukkyd bt)utsu 14 (1020) T 7 -P’o. 

7- (On the Clay Buddha Heads recently Found 

in Afghanistan) 

100 Hondo no ShitennO zo, Tdydbijutsu 4 No 1 (1020) 

(The Four Celestial Kings in the 

Golden Ilnll of IIOrjQji) 

101 nuhtica-S^ammanshu hektryu kahan no smsbi jidat isekt, TOhtV- 

kOkogaku sOhan 1 (1020) 

— ) (Pi tzu wo— A Prehistoric Site 
on the Bank of the Pi liu Rucr in South Mancliuna) 

102 n>6jun Ishizuka hakken doki no shurui m tsuite hakushoku 

doll to t&shitsu doll no sonzai, JmruiyaXu zasshi 44 No 0 
( 1029 ) 

(Concerning the DifTcrenl Tjpes of Earthenware 
Ftcaxaletl from a Slone Tomb at Port Arthur, The Presence 
of Wlnte Larlhenware and of Earthen>«are ncsembhng 
Porctlainl 
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East-Asjatic archaeology and a bibliography of Professor 
Hamada’s books and articles on the same subject) , Tokyo, 
1930, pp 664 + pi 44 + 05 xH in text 
195 "Waga kum joko no bijutsu ni tsuite, Toyobijutsu 1 (1930) 
(Archaic Japanese Art) 

106 Domyoji no juichiraen kannon, Toyobijutsu 4 (WSO) 

(Ekadasamukha of the Temple Domyoji) 

197. Koraamu zo no ichi kessaku, Tdyobtjuisu 6 (1930) ^k:h^<D 
— (A Masterpiece of Sculpture A Statue of Komainu 
[Temple Dog]) . 

198 Yumedono zakkan, Yumedono 1 (1930) (Impressions 

Derived from Yumedono [Sanctuary Treasures]) 

199 A — Sawamura kun, Getmon 21, No 7 (1930) 4) 1 (Pro- 

fessor SAWAAftmA [Necrology]) 

200 Ton bummet no rctmet (The Dawn of East- 

Asiatic Civilization), T6ky6, 1930 

201 Shinhakken no kandai no hekiga kofun, Osaka^Asaht (Nov. 

1930) (Newly Discovered Frescoes 

from the Han Dynasty) . 

203 Seki haku kd, tsuke senki (Opawa BaUushx kanreki hnen 
shigaku ehtngaku ronso /Mn^iaS^pE-^ 

(Notes on Axe Jade, with a supplementary 
note on armillary spheres, in Historical and Geographical 
Studies Presented to Professor Ogawa on hts Sixtieth Anni- 
versary) , 1930 

203 Keishu hakken no sammen ko sekibutsugan, Bukkyo bijutsu 16 

(1930) (A Small Three-sided Stone 

With Buddhist Images Found at Keishu, Korea) 

204 Roma Kyoo ate Otomo Sonn shojS ni tsuite, Shinn 15, No 4 

(1930) (Aletterof Otomo 

Sonn, 1630 1587, to the Roman Pope (m collaboration with 
Professor I Shdmmdka]) 

205 Haniwa ni kansuru ni san no kosatsu, Teihakukoen, 

(Some Observations concerning Hantwa 
[Japanese Tomb Fignrmes], Impenal Museum Lectures No 
11), 1931 

206 Kan senshu manzai kyo, Kuwabara hakushi kanreki ktnen 

Toyoski rons6 

(“ Senshu manzai,” Mirrors of the Han Dynasty m A CoUec 
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tion of Articles on Oriental History for the Sixtieth Anni 
versary of Professor Kutw»l>ora) 1931 

207 Rikucho no ishimakura KCkogakuzasshi 21 No 2 (1931) 7^® 

(On Stone Headrests of the Six Dynasties) 

208 Ko Fudo son haikan no kanso Onjoji no kenkyu (1931) 

(Impressions upon Behold 

ing the Yellow Acala [a painting] in Studies on Onjoji) 

209 Tensho ken o shisetsu e no zotohin Tofctiun 2 No 2 (1931) 

(The Presents Received by 
the Envoys Sent to Europe in 1582 1690) 

210 Chuguji zassho Yumedono 4 (1931) (Various 

Notes on Chuguji) 

211 Azuchi yama byobu ni tsuite Bukkyo btjutsu 18 (1931) 

UlSlEU^'C (On. the Pair of Screens Depicting the Castle 
of Azuchi and Presented to Gregory XHI) 

212 Tensho ken o shisetsu kt (Notes on the Japa 

nese Embassy to Europe m 1582 1500) Tokyo IGSl pp 464 
218 Keishu no kinkanzuka (The Tomb of the Golden 

Crown in KeishQ) 1982 pp 106 

214 Shmra no hokan Houn 2 (1932) (The Royal Crown 

of the Silla Kingdom) 

215 Horyuji kondo hekiga no geniyu Yumedono C (1932) 

(The Sources [of the Style] of the Wall 
Painting m Kondo m Horyuji) 

216 Okinawa no tabi Dorumen 2 9 (1932) (A Voyage to 

Okinawa [Ryukyu Islands]) 

217 Kandai no hekiga kofun Poyobijufov 14 (1932) 

(Paintings in Han Dynasty Tombs) 

218 Kokogaku kenkyu ho (Methodology in Archae 

ology [a translation of O MoNTEiiius]) Tokyo 1932 pp 162 

219 Kandai no kaiga m tsuite Koftfca 508 and 509 (1933) Stf^0^ 

St T (On Chinese Painting of the Han Period [m 2 
parts]) 

220 Shmra no gazosen Bijutsu kenkyu 17 (1933) 

(Bricks with Relief Patterns of the Silla Dynasty [A D 661 
935] Korea) 

221 Horyuji kondo to rikucho sekikutsuji Houn G (1933) 

h (The Golden Hall of HSryuji and the Sbih 

k u ssu of the Si'S. Dynasties) 
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222 Ryo seigiken no sekikutsuji, Hottn 8 (1933) 

(The Shih k‘u ssu m I haen [Western Part of Mukden Pro- 
vince]) 

223 Kamakura jidai ehokoku zakkan, Toyobijutsu 10 (1933) 

(Impressions on Sculpture of the Kamakura 

Period) . 

224 Shaku to hai to ni tsuite (Ichimura hakushi koki kinen toyoshi 

ronso) (ffitCir-Stl-T (flfti-tfil&ISffi-t-StSSiaS) 
(On Chueh and Pet, in A Volume on Oriental History Pre- 
sented to Professor Ichtmura), 1934 

225 Shuriman fu]in wo omou, Dorum^n 3 (1934) 1 

(In Memory of Mrs Schliemann) 

226 Nansann.NammanskuRyojunRoietsuzan rokunokandat jumbo, 

ShitnadaSadabikosk/ky&cbo, Tohokokogaku sokaa san (1934) 

shan li.AHan 

Dynasty Tomb at the Foot of Mt Lao t'leh, Port Arthur, 
Southern Manchuria, in collaboration with S Shimada, vol 
8, text pp 108, pi 53) 

227 Eamwa shusct zuroku, Teishitsu hakubutsukanl®^SfjK®^» 

'Tif (A Portfolio of Plates on Haniwa [Japanese Tomb 

Figurines]) , published by the Imperial Household Museum, 
Tokyo. 1934 

228 Rakuro kofun saikin no hakkutsu, Kagaku cktskiki 14, No 9 

(1934) (Recent Excavation 

of Old Tombs m Lolang) 

229 Shtna kodoki gaisetsu, santex Senoku Seisho (1934) 

0^ Outline of Chinese Bronze Vessels, 
corrigenda to the catalogue of the Sumitomo Collection [Senoku 
Seisho]) 

230 Shmakodokino hanashi, Rm sA* 3, No 4 (1934) 

(Some Remarks on Old Chinese Bronzes) 

231 Shtna kodokt ni isutte, Onshi Kyoto hakubutsukan koenshu 10 

(1934) (0*1 Ancient Chinese Bronzes, 

Kyoto Museum Lectures, vol 10) 

232 Watakushi no hakkutsu shita fumbo Rekishtkoron 8, No 2 

(1934) (Tombs Which I have Excavated). 

233 On the Recent Excavation of the Han Tombs at the Ancient 

Lolang District, Korea, Proceedings of the Imperial Academy 
of Science 10, No 4, Tokyo, 1934 
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234 Shtnra koga no kenkyu (Study on the Ancient 

Tiles of the Silla Dynasty, Korea, in collaboration with S 
Umehaha, in Reports on Archaeological Research in the De 
partment of Literature^ Kyoto Imperial University, vol 13 
(1933-1934), Tokyo, 1934 

235 English resume in Koizumi, Akio, and Sawa, Shunichi, Rakuro 

saxkyu bo (The Tomb of the Painted Basket and Two Other 
Tombs of Lo lang) , Seoul. 1934 

236 Nekka Sekiho yuki, Kokogaku 6, No 8 (1935) 

(Notes on a Visit to Ch‘ih feng, Jehol) 

237 Chosen ni okeru kokogakuteki chosakenkyu to Nihon kokogaku, 

Nihon minzoku (1935) ^ h B 

(Archaeological Research in Korea and Japanese 
Archaeology) 

238 Sekmo sensei to Manshu, loku ni Kokuri hekiga kofun, Yume- 

dono 14 (1935) i (Pro 

lessor Sekjko and Manchuria m pakicular the Wall Paintings 
m Old Tombs of the Kaokouli Dynasty) 

289 Kyoto teikoku datgaku bungakubu chinretsukan kokogaku 
zuroku zokuhen 

(Kyoto Imperial University Department of Literature Mu- 
seum Portfolio on Archaeology, Supplementary Volume), 
KySto, 1935 

240 Rakuronosaikaishikkyo,5Awo4 (1035) (The 

Painted Lacquer Basket from Lolang [Korea]) 

241 Yamato ShimanoshO ishi butai kofun no dainikai chosa ni 

Unite, KokogakuzasshtSS, No 8 (1935) 

(The Second Report on the Ex 
cavation of the Ancient Tomb at Shimanosho, Yamato) 

242 Hyuga no Futsuka Tabi Ito Mansho ga haha no koto domo 

SAmn 21, No 2 (1930) (rev fl/AS 2 [1937] p 114) Hl^0 
— h (A Two Day Trip in Hyuga 

The Mother of Ito Mancio, etc ) 

243 Gibisen ni tsuite, SAopyo to fceizai 18, No 1 (1936) (Muto kyoju 

zaishoku sanjunen kinen rombunshu) 
h (On I pi Coms) 

244 On the Painting of the Han Period, The Memoirs of the Research 

Department of the Toyo Bunko 8 (1936) 

245 Chosen no kokogaku chosa m kansuru watakushi no saisho no 

omoide Kokogakul.No 6 (1936) 
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(My Earliest Recollections on Archae- 
ological Work in Korea) . 

246. Zempo koen fun no sbo mondat, Kokogakuzasski 9, No. 26 

(1936) (Problems Concerning Double 

Mound or “ Zempo-koen ” Tumuli in Japan) . 

247. Bukkokuji to sekikutstum soseUu k Soto- 

kufu koseki homotsu gaiki 1 (1937) 

(A General Discussion of Fulguksa and Sokkuram) . 

248. Sekiho fukin hakken no kankei saimon doki, Kokogakuzasski 27, 

No. 2 (1937) (Painted Pottery 

from Ch'ih-feng, Mancboukuo) . 

249. Pamafo shimanosho iskibutai no kyoseki kojun 

S0 (The Megalithic Tomb Ishibutai at Shimanosho, 

Yamato) , in vol. 14 of Reports upon Archaeological Research 
in the Department of Literature, Kyoto Imperial University, 
Kyoto, 1937. 

' S. E. 



SHINJO SHINZO (1873-1938) 

On August first of this year Dr. Shinjo died in Shanghai. Al- 
though director of the Japanese Natural Sciences Institute in 
Shanghai, he is well Imown among Sinolo^sts for his publications 
on the history of Chinese astronomy. After graduating fromTokyo 
Imperial University, he rose to become professor of physics in the 
Engineering School of Kyoto Imperial University and later was 
appointed to the presidency of the same university. He resigned 
this post in 1933 and spent the last years in Shanghai. 

In 1913 he published his first Sinological article on “ The 
Calender of Ancient China ” (Shina jodai no rekiho 
0 ^ , Geimon 4 [1913], 5) . Nine of his articles on Chinese 
astronomy were reprinted in a volume under the title Studies in 
the History of Oriental Asironomp (Toyo temmon gakushi kenkyfi 
, Tokyd, 1928, pp. 671) . A companion volume 
containing seventeen articles was published under the title Koyomi 
to temmon ^ (Calendar and Astronomy), Tokyo, 

1928, pp. S46. In his articles on various aspects of Chinese cul- 
ture related to astronomy as well as on the problems of the 
Dragon, the twelve animus of the zodiac, etc.. Professor Shinjo 
displays his great knowledge of astronomy and the scope of his 
Sinological scholarship. 

S. E. 
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ADDENDA 

P. 6, No. 2a: Tocharisch und die Sprache II, IIAN 1908, 1367-72. 

P. 8, No. 26a: Sylvain Levi, An Obituary Notice, Bui. Nat. Lxb. of 
Peking 9: 5 (1935), pp. 1-3 (bound at end of fasciculus; old 
photograph of Levi as frontispiece to fasc.) . 
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